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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


GO YEARS 
ONE STANDARD 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FirTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
NEw YORK 
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The Style Influence of the Young Man 


As finely interpreted in the Spring Hats by Stetson of Philadelphia 


ERE is an interesting phase 

of the young American’s 
finer psychology to which no one 
has yet given full credit. 


We find subtleties, a feeling of 
delicate distinctions of line, com- 
position, form and color. 


In short, we find another exem- 
plification of the fact that Ameri- 
ca’s artistic impulse is to be found 
as much in the niceties of her daily 
life as in her art galleries. 


K ** 


x 


As a specific example, consider 
how fittingly these Stetson hats 





FEATURE SOFT HAT—A smart 
young man’s Stetson with a _ me- 
dium flare and binding. Lined at- 
tractively in various shades of satin 


“styled for young men” express 
the finer spirit of the times. 


One might say, justly, “Well, I 
don’t see that they’re so awfully 
different from any other hats.” 


And that’s just exactly the point. 
Styles that are “awfully different” 
attain no vogue. 








FEATURE DERBY—One of the new 
Stetsons setting the styles for Spring. 
Medium crown and round, open curl. 











A variation scarcely more than a 
hair's breadth in the design of a 
hat crown and the curl of a brim, 
makes all the difference between a 
hat that is perfectly right and one 
that won’t do at all. 


Just as in that wonderful paint- 
ing of Turner’s, where the whole 
effect hinges on a little spot of pure 
white up in the remote corner of a 
sail. 


Such hats as these are not to be 
produced by anyone who rushes 
into the market to “get the young 
man’s trade.” 


It is only by living with genera- 
tions of young men, of seeing their 
style requirements develop year by 
year—that one attains that sympa- 
thetic understanding so essential 
to the development of hats truly 
“styled for young men.” 





RAVENWOOD—Another new Stetson 

soft hat very much in the mode. A 

slightly raised tip, with brim set up all 
around, gives it character 
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‘The KEISER. BARATHEA BATWING 
For Semt-Dress 


The Recognized Standard for Over 20 Years 


Att the Better 
Haberdashers 


Made by 
JAMES R.KEISER,, Inc. New York 
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“Mercy, Jack, don’t go so fast on this wet asphalt!” 
“Don’t be alarmed, dear; these Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords dowt skid.” 


HE factor of safety in the Kant-Slip Cord can 

scarcely be overstated, and unlike most tires that 
really won't skid, Kellys will deliver long mileage, too. 
Here is a rare combination of Safety and Service at 
the same price you will have to pay for other tires 
that have always sold for less than Kellys. 
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Brewster style and dignity in custom coach work are 
not only the expression of an hundred-year experi- 
ence in coach designing and constructing, but the 
fruitage also of a continuous contact with the ideas, 
ideals and demands of the social, political and financial 
aristocracy of the nation through many generations. 


Brewster coach work breathes the spirit of gentility 
because it has literally been created by those whom 
force of circumstance, pressure of ability, or power of 
public opinion has elevated to the highest places. 


Sketches and estimates for coach work on any stock 
or special chassis furnished without obligation. 


Brewster & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





In New England: 
G. W. CANTERBURY, 967 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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Millions of dollars each year 
are needlessly lost because of 
the whisper— 


“T hear it is a good investment.” 


Through our 50 offices we 
“hear” thousands of such re- 
ports. Many are worthless. 


Hearsay offers a broad road to 
mis-investment and loss. 


To guide investors who want 
carefully weighed information, 
we maintain offices in the lead- 
ing cities of the country and 
10,000 miles of private wires. 


Today, liberal returns may be 
had from well chosen securities. 
Look for them on our current 
list. Sent on request for VF 170. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS TERM NOTES 
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The Financial Situation 


Nineteen Twenty Two Asa Year for Constructive Effon 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ACH new year the cumulative force 
of the world’s business and finan- 
cial intelligence is directed upon the 

unknowable—the future. Although pre- 
cise foretelling of future events is im- 
possible, the whole structure of the uni- 
verse of barter is based on prevision. 
Without it, sellers would not hazard to 
anticipate demand, and production would 
endlessly lag behind consumption. 

In the period of inventory taking, 
from which we have just emerged, rid- 
dles solved and untangled have been 
tabulated. President Harding tagged 
this movement, away from the shifting 
sands of inflation and war-time propa- 
ganda, as the return to normalcy. The 
movement in this direction in America 
in 1921 was striking, and the nation’s 
business starts the new year infinitely 
freer from the need of undoing the ac- 
complishments of abnormal times. Ex- 
pressed in human terms, men of initia- 
tive are once more liberated to devote 
their talents to constructive enterprises, 
instead of having to concentrate on the 
sloughing off of fungus growths. 

To the investor, the last half of 1921 
was a time of quickening in the stream 
of events. More occurred in the matter 
of a radically changed price level in 
those months than ordinarily happens in 
a generation. And the adjustment was 
all the more remarkable because it was 
generally foreseen and regarded as in- 
evitable by intelligent observers. 

In the spectacular depression of 1920, 
bonds at unprecedentedly low market 
quotations reflected the tension in the 
money market. The borrower had his 
back to the wall, and in the mad scram- 
ble for reluctant dollars, rates soared 
with the facility of a toy balloon. To 
bring themselves into line with prevail- 
ing conditions, outstanding bonds, which 
had come into being in earlier vears, de- 
clined in price. The recent spurt really 
constituted a recovery. 

There were periods of irregularity and 
reaction late last year, as those with 
profits, in some instances, sold their se- 
curities to convert their nominal gains 
into actual cash. 


eg a measure of profits, the following 
list shows the advances in typical 
groups of bonds between September Ist 
and December Ist: 


High Grade Rails— Price Price 
Sept.1 Dec.2 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
ee eer 78% 85% 7 
Canadian Northern 7s, 1940...103% 110 6 
Grand Trunk Deb. 7s, 1940..103%4 110% 6 
5 
‘ 


Adv. 


Nor. Pac.. Gt. Nor. Burl. 

ON, ONG: SONG: kacsccsianase 102% 107% % 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River 3%s, 

MOT dvekanbbncpnsbeguenente 6658 737% % 
Union Pacific Ist 4s, 1947..... 32 88% 6% 


Second Grade Rails— 








Baltimore & Ohio Ref. & Gen. 

Se rea -- 724% 80 7% 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul Ge & 

Ref. A. 4%s, 2014......... 59% 60% 1% 
Erie Con. Gen. Lien 4s, 1996.. 42% 46% 4% 
Norfolk Southern Ist & Ref. 5s, 

| Rr eae % 53 8% 
St. L.-San. Fran. Cum. Adj. 

GASTRNOD bn bbe aces vsersswess 68% 73 4% 

Industrials— = 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. lst 5s, 1947 775, 8S 45% 
Diamond Match 7s, 1936.... 3, 107 25% 
Goodyear Ist 8s. 1941....... 10916 6%% 
General Electric Deb. 5s 1952. 87 96% 9% 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947....... 78% 85 6% 
U. 8S. Steel 5s, 1963......... 95 9873 34s 


’ Public Utilities— 
See aeaeiricascesss MOM: AO 10K 


Duquesne Light Ist Coll. 6s.. 93% 100% . 
Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s, 

DORN wehdwarstuabakesesnn st 86% = 93% 6% 
Niagara Power 5s, 1932....... 91 9454 3% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Gen. & <= 

Ge |) een 79%, 89% 10 


Now, in connection with the foregoing 
exhibit, it is well to remember that fore- 
most in the Wall Street credo is the 
homely truth that “you can’t go broke 
taking profits.” Ordinarily the doctrine 


is sound, but the recent situation in 
bonds was wholly exceptional. 


Profit 


taking was justified by dealers, and eyey 
by investors—to a lesser degree—wher 
it was possible to make advantageoys 
switches. 

Yet for the great mass of investors jt 
was and still seems more advisable {9 
retain sound bonds, whose market price 
has substantially enchanced, than to sel 
them for the purpose of making a proft, 
All good bonds have risen, because the 
country is on a different basis of interest 
rates. The dollar lent will not earn gs 
much as a year or two ago, and there. 
fore what is made in selling one bond 
will be absorbed in purchasing another, 


FrRoM the beginning of August to the 

outset of December the average price 
of twenty-five representative bonds 
climbed from 76.15 on July 1, 1921, to 
83.61 on December 8, 1921. 

In their rise in price, bonds have been 
losing some of their sombre dignity, 
Bonds, as any class room student in 
finance can tell you, constitute invest. 
ments, the latter being devices for plac- 
ing funds where security of principal 
and regularity of interest are the prime 
considerations. An investment is not 
supposed in theory to yield a profit, 
merely a steady stream of interest pay- 
ments and ultimately the return intact 
of the principal sum. Securities that 
enhance in market value are commonly 
regarded as speculative. A speculation 
involves the assumption of larger risks 
in the expectation of profit. 

But in 1921, far greater profits were 
to be made in investments than in specu- 
lations. The event was cruel, in so far 
as it tended to break down scientific 
distinctions about the process of ex- 
changing cash for engraved certificates 
of an infinite variety. 

In spite of the sharp rise in bonds in 
the last half year, the outlook is for still 
higher bond quotations and lower intcr- 
est rates. 

In January and July, investment or- 
ganizations wax enthusiastic over the 
prospects resulting from a reinvestment 
demand. Translated into ordinary lan- 
guage, the reinvestment demand results 
merely from the availability of funds 
obtained by investors by the gentle art 
of clipping coupons from bonds and of 
receiving dividend checks on stocks that 
remain productive. Into the reservolt 
of investable capital, more than $350,- 
000,000 was scheduled to be poured by 
the reinvestment tributaries. Other 
things being equal therefore, January 
and July are months of heightened op- 
portunity for the borrower to get funds, 
and for the banker to resell securities to 
the final consumer. 

Despite the stimulus likely to result 
from the impetus to reinvest, even the 
most unrestrained optimist cannot ¢x- 
pect bond prices to rise with the celerity 
with which they have moved in recent 
months. If they did, the money market 
would soon attain a stage where the in- 
vestor would go humbly to the borrower 
and, not only forego all interest rates, 
but would also offer to pay a service 
charge for the safekeeping of his funds. 
And scarcely twelve months ago, intet- 
est rates were unprecedentedly high! 


S° revolutionary have the changes 
America’s financial position been 
since 1914, that pre-war times seem al- 
most pre-historic. On this basis, 1901 
or thereabouts would be looked upon 4% 
the stone age, when mankind first came 
to recognize the serviceability of blunt 
instruments. At any rate, early m the 
twentieth century the corporations ° 
highest credit standing, particularly the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Now Ready 


OUR new 136-page book giving 


latest available information con- 
cerning earnings, dividends and 
holdings of 80 of the most impor- 
tant 


INDEPENDENT OILS 


has now been received from our 
printers. 

Those who have had earlier edi- 
tions of this book will want the 
latest up-to-the-minute copy. 

If interested in oil securities, you 
should have this valuable book. 

Copy sent free on 
request for A.A.-21 . 


Sexsmith &Co. 


Investment Securities 
107 Liberty St., New York 


























Annual Edition 
Investor’s Guide 


Reviewing 1921 Stock Market 
and considering 
Financial and Economic condi- 
tions which will affect the Market 
for 


1922 


also valuable information 
relative to the better class 


RAILS — OILS— INDUSTRIALS 


giving dividend records, price 
ranges, and financial conditions. 


Every investor or trader should have a 
copy. Ask for T-62 free on request. 


Russell. Securities 


/ soonecng Building 
25 Broadway New York City 








The Watchman 
Saved the Papers 


He overpowered the thief and saved the papers. 


But—in checking 
up, the owner noticed that a certificate he had put away and almost 


forgotten had lost considerable value. ‘The paper was safe, but the 


money it represented was not. 


This cannot happen if you are a subscriber to the Brookmire In- 
vestment Service. An important feature of this service permits you 
to list your holdings with us—to make us the watchman. We never 
miss reminding you when conditions warrant buying, selling or 
shifting. Write Department “X” today for all details. 





rome OEFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 


The Original System of forecasting from Econome Cycies 

















Why Take Even 
a Minimum 


of Risk? 
ONDS of all kinds 


are universally re- 
commended because 
they, reduce risk to a 
minimum. 6% Pru- 
dence-Bonds, backed 
by conservative 
First-Mortgages on 
income-earning prop- 
erties of established 
safety, and further 
guaranteed by our 
entire resources, are 
recommended be- 
cause they eliminate 
risk altogether. 


Send for our new booklet 
**A Guaranteed Income’”’ 
Containing Complete 
Information 


Ask for booklet V. F. 219 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 
31 Nassau St., 162 Remsen St., 
New York Brooklyn 
N. Y. Nay. 









































By H. L. RIETZ, 


Professor in the University of Iowa. 


A. R. CRATHORNE, 


Professor in the University of Illinois. 


nC RIB TZ: 
Actuary of the Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and Prefessor at 
Ohio University. 


MATHEMATICS OF 
FINANCE | 45.5 


To the man with a liberal business outlook 
a knowlege of the operation of interest in re- 
lation to finance is necessary. This book sup- 
Plies such a knowledge, without requiring any 
more mathematics than that mastered by the 
average high-school graduate. The relation of 
interest to amortization of debts, creation of 
sinking funds, depreciation, bond valuation, 
accumulation of funds in building and loan 
associations, and to the elements of life in- 
surance, is fully discussed. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
NEW YORK 











An Investment Opportunity 


NEWPORT 
PROPERTIES 


Desirable villas and small houses 
offered at advantageous terms. 


Rentals of villas and small houses 
for the season of 1922 may be made 
through either of our offices. 


We invite your inquiry 
concerning our facilities. 


DeBlois & Eldridge 


10 East 43rd Street 
Newport, R. I. 152 Bellevue Ave. 














Six Selected Bond 
Groups 


Gilt-edge Bonds suitable for Estates. 
High-grade, Long-term Bonds. 
Excellent, Short-term Issues. 

. High Yield Bond Bargains. 
Convertible Bonds with Market Possibilities. 
A well-balanced Combination from Above 
Groups. 


There are five bonds in each group, selected by our bond 
experts from the entire list as the outstanding opportuni- 
ties available to-day. 


A unique chart is also included, revealing the rapidity with 
which bonds bought on account pay for themselves if inter- 
est is applied toward payment of the balance due. 


Investors who are interested in purchasing good bonds or 
in switching their present holdings into more attractive 
issues, should find this circular of practical value. 


Copy sent free on request 
Ask for V. F. 92 
“Always Without Obligation” 


S.S.RUSKAY & CO. 


Established 1877 


42 Broadway 
Phone: 


Pittsburgh Boston Bridgeport 
Direct Private Wire System 


New York 


Bowling Green 3200 


Philadelphia Chicago 

















100 Broadway 





Meeting Fixed 
Charges With 
Bond Interest 


We have prepared a 
leaflet showing how to 
secure a monthly in- 
come. 


10 Year Price Range 
Of Bonds 


32 page Pamphlet—Sales 
— Prices — Yields — 
Highs and Lows, etc. 


Bond Terms Defined 


Full explanation of all 
types of bonds. 


Semi-Monthly Circular 


Listing Best Bond 


Buys, etc. 


To obtain your free 
copies, write on your 
business or _ personal 
stationery. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments 


New York 

















A 

UNIQUE 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


OUR FACILITIES 
FO 5 RENDERING 
PROMPT, EFFI- 
CIENT AND’ ACCU- 
RATE EXECUTION 
OF ORDERS IN 
LISTED AND UN 
LISTED SECURITIES 
ARE ee 


DEPARTMENT 
of STATISTICAL 
RESEARCH 


S ar ans FOR 
ERSONAL COUN- 
SEL RE EGARDING 
84 Ny INVESTMENT 
PROBLEMS. 
WE ISSUE FROM 
TIME TO TIME SPE- 
AL SERVICE BUL- 


ETINS CALLING 

January ATTENTION TO 
Blue Book NIQUE _INVEST- 
a odes MEN S OF GREAT 
Ask for Vit || MERIT USUALLY 


OVERLOOKED BY 
THE ta OF 
THOSE INTEREST- 
ED IN SECURITIES. 


We await the pleas- 
ure of placing your 
mame on our “Sta- 
tistical Service’”’ list. 


ss LTR Members 


oy Consolidated lay, 
Stock Exchange of New York 


40 Exchange Place 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bidg., Broadway & 42d St. 


a NEW YORK CITY 
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F YOU are interested in en- 

joying a degree of security 

quite impossible to get in any 
other way—plus half again to 
twice the usual return—without 
the risk, worry or loss of time 
involved in ordinary speculation 
and investment, tear out the 
MEMO now and hand it to 
your Secretary when you dic- 
tate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet B44 
Roger W.Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wi > > 
ellesley i} 82. Mase 
The Largest Organization of ites Character in the World 


summons Clip Off Here emmy 
MEMO For Your 


b dtinn gg AX Babson, founder of the Babson 
Senator Organization, ——, A 82 
.as — Please send me BookletB44 
"Gening che Most from —— and copy of 
Investment Bulletin—gratis. 














The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 6) 


stronger railroads, were able to sell 
bonds to the public on a basis to yield 
4 per cent or less. Securities of this 
character yielded well over 6 during the 
recent monetary stringency, and their 
special market position, resulting from 
excellent distribution, prevented them 
from completely reflecting the strain. 
At present, the underlying railroad bonds 
of the strongest roads are closer to a 5 
per cent basis, and the highest grade 
industrial bonds are coming to yield 6 
per cent or less. The opportunities to 
get 7 and 8 per cent on the best type of 
securities is fast vanishing, and only ex- 
ceptional vigilance among neglected 
bonds, especially of smaller and _ less 
known corporations, will afford high 
safety without sacrifice of return. And 
yet bond values have yet to rise consid- 
erably before they attain the levels of 
the early part of the century. 

Good business and conditions ap- 
proaching a boom in the world of in- 
dustry are not prerequisites to an up- 
ward movement in bonds. In fact, di- 
minished volume of trade and lower 
prices, such as have characterized the 
most recent phase of the business cycle, 
make for easier money, and higher bond 
quotations. 

Improved business is reflected and an- 
ticipated in the shares of corporations, 
the common and preferred stocks which 
represent part ownership. With liqui- 
dation substantially completed in many 
industries, the outlook seems favorable 
for the shares of strong corporations 
which are engaged in an essential and 
profitable industry. Over the long pull, 
observers are inclined to perceive oppor- 
tunities in copper shares, oil shares, stock 
of the railroad equipment companies, 
and others, but these considerations in- 
volve specific speculative decisions about 
which generalizations are often mislead- 
ing. The speculator assumes risks for 
society, and his specific problem, which 
must be reexamined in the light of every 
significant economic and political de- 
velopment, is to determine whether a 
given stock is attractive at a particular 
price. 

As the difficulties of readjustment be- 
come less menacing, the prospects for 
better and more lucrative business 
activities get brighter. Against the in- 
dustrial rainbow appear, however, clouds 
which make for uncertainty. The most 


striking of these is the European eco- 
nomic and finance situation. 

As Frank A. Vanderlip, just back 
from the Old World, recently remarked 
before the members of the Bond Club 
of New York: “Hardly a nation in Eu- 
rope is balancing its budget. Now to 
balance a budget is a difficult thing for 
any nation, but it has proved to be an 
impossible thing, apparently, for almost 
every nation on the continent. When a 
budget is not balanced there are just 
two recourses left to a finance minister, 
if he cannot cut down expenses, if he 
cannot raise taxation to a point where 
his income equals his outgo; he can make 
loans, if he has the credit to do that, 
or he can print paper. Most of them 
have printed circulating notes. Not all. 
There have been notable exceptions. 

“T have suggested that we look upon 
Europe as a debtor in difficulties, and 
that we bring to bear some of the prin- 
ciples which we rely on every day, when 
we come in contact with a debtor in 
difficulties. Europe needs help, direction, 
something to revive her spirit, and I be- 
lieve that with the debt that is owed us 
—Europe’s $11,000,000,000 debt to the 
United States Treasury for advances in 
connection with the war—we have in 
our hands an instrument of great power, 
great power for good, great power for 
bringing back a situation which has 
grown desperate. 

“T believe that it would be possible 
for us to direct certain expenditures 
over there in a way that would give us 
improved security, give Europe an im- 
proved situation, start her back towards 
the economic rehabilitation that must 
come if European civilization is to live.” 

Mr. Vanderlip articulates a crucial 
phase of the whole business situation. 
For foreign trade to attain a stable 


basis on a large scale, efforts must be |- 


made to revive the purchasing power of 
foreign countries. On the solution of 
the question of reparations and the Eu- 
ropean financial problem inseparable 
from it, rests, to a large degree, the im- 
mediate future of world trade. 

Also in the crucible of unsettled econ- 
omic problems, which too will affect the 
trend of trade and finance, are such 
matters as railroad wages, the lack of 
an equilibrium of prices, depreciated 
currencies, inadequate rural credits, and 
unemployment. 


VENICE 


XV Century 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


E Doge goes down in state to the sea 
{ To inspect, with beady traders’ eyes, 
New cargoes from Crete, Mytilene, 
Cyprus and Joppa; galleys piled 
With bales off which, in all the days 
Of sailing, the sea-wind has not blown 
The dust of Arabian caravans. 


In velvet the Doge goes down to the sea, 
And sniffs the dusty bales of spice; 
Pepper from Cathay, nard and musk; 
Strange marbles from ruined cities, packed 
In unfamiliar-scented straw. 

Black slaves sweat and grin in the sun. 
Marmosets pull at the pompous gowns 


Of burgesses. 


Parrots scream 


And cling, swaying, to the ochre bales . . . 
Dazzle of the rising dust of trade, 
Smell of pitch and straining slaves . 


And, out on the green tide, towards the sea, 
Drift the rinds of orient fruits 
Strange to the lips; bitter, and sweet. 
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CANADIAN 


INVESTMENT 
BOND OFFERINGS 
yielding from 
5.75 to 7.257% 


These issues are 





Government 
Provincial 
Municipal 
Industrial 
Public Utility 


During the past four years 
exchange on Canada 
has distinctly favored 
the United States from 


10 to 18 POINTS 


The present committees formed 
to stabilize Canadian and other 
foreign exchanges, will in our 
opinion do much to greatly en- 
hance the values of Canadian 
bonds. 


Complete descriptive letter V.R. 
on Canadian issues sent on re- 
quest. 


Your inquiry will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 





Ramsay, Paton & Co. 
59 Wall St., New York City 


Wire Connections to Montreal and Toronto | 
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Manual 
For Traders 


An intelligible and 
helpful booklet, pre- 
pared to assist the nov- 
ice in the stock market, 
as well as the experi- 
enced investor or trad- 
er, in the proper hand- 
ling of his account 
with his broker. 


This pamphlet also 
contains abbreviations 
which are generally 
found on the financial 
pages of newspapers as 
well as definitions of 
terms employed in fi- 
nancial circles. 


Copy free on request 


Ask for V.F.-140 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


Established 1901 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway New York 
Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 


Uptown Off., N. ¥. Newark Off. 
147 E. 86th — 169 Market St. 
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Mechanical 
Perfection 


e Renault New Six 


Speed - - 
Hill Climbing Ability 


RENAULT SELLING BRANCH 


719 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. Plaza 2023-24 





Graceful 


Lines 





SERVICE STATION 


47th St. & llth Ave., New York | 
Tel. Longacre 1070 




















VANITY FAIR’S BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
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A national investment institution 
has published an attractive illus- 
trated booklet entitled “Giant 
Energy.” This booklet shows 
the remarkable growth and 
strength of the Electric Light 
and Power business, and of 
other public utilities. 


. A New York bond house has pre- 


pared a special letter “Canadian 

ole, ”? pointing out the advan- 
tages to the investor of the vari- 
ous issues yielding from 5.75 to 
7.25%. This letter tells of the 
exchange fluctuations during the 
past four years and the present 
move on foot to stabilize ex- 
change by means of a committee 
which, if successful, should en- 
hance the value of Canadian 
Bonds. 


. A firm specializing in Mail Order 


Service to Odd Lot Investors,— 
has published an_ interesting 
pamphlet, “Purchasing an In- 
come,” describing a method 
whereby listed securities may be 
purchased on convenient terms. 

his ‘‘Consistent Savings Plan” 
is said to include a great num- 
ber of safety- factors in trading 
and is available to the moderate 
and conservative investor. 


4. “Getting the Most From Your 


Money,” the 28-page booklet of 
a leading investment service, out- 
lining the method by which the 
average investor can enjoy half 
again to twice the usual return 
without the risk, worry or loss 
of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


. An interesting publication “The 


Book of Safety,” published by a 


. A booklet entitled, 


house selling a First Mortgag< 
bond which is guaranteed by en- 
dorsement on each bond. The 
book contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the safeguards around the 
security. 


. An interesting circular, “Invest- 


ing on Facts,” has been issued 
by an old-established Wall Street 
firm, This circular briefly sur- 
veys the primary influences caus- 
ing stocks to rise and fall, and 
an analysis of the mcre promi- 
nent rails, steels, equipments, 
coppers, etc., giving the approxi- 
mate present price of these stocks, 
dividend rates, approximate yield 
and previous record highs. 


An investment house now has 
ready for distribution the annual 
edition of the “Investors Guide,” 
resuming 1921 stock markets and 
considering financial and_ eco- 
nomic conditions as they will 
affect the market for 1922. 


An instructive booklet, “Bond 
Issues Defined,” explaining the 
various types of bonds, what they 
represent, and their points of 
advantage to the conservative in- 
vestor. 


A 136 page booklet gives latest 
available information of current 
earnings, dividends and_ hold- 
ings of 80 of the most important 
“Independent Oils.” 


“Investing 


or trading in the Securities 
Market.” Of interest to those 
interested in the market and 


containing various suggestions 
helpful to the investor or trader. 























Any one or all of the above booklets will be sent to readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 


__ Specify literature desired — by number as indicated in border to left of each. 


19 West 44th St. 


New York City 
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Beautifully illustrated—showing decorative 


schemes, color combinations and _ practical 
treatments for walls and floors. 


For those who expect to build new homes 
or remodel old ones. 


THE MANY USES OF 


TILES 


are shown attractively. Tiles represent a service for 
all parts of the home, and numerous ideas in design 
and color cannot be expressed so well in any other 
way. The book will be sent free on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. 
1264 SEVENTH AVENUE BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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American steam shovel from Wisconsin at work in Manchuria 


Manchuria— 
Where the Door is Open 


When the South Manchuria Railway Company began developing 
the resources of Manchuria fifteen years ago, the total foreign trade 
of the country was less than $60,000,000 a year. In the past three 
years the trade of Manchuria has averaged $400,000,000. 


A very considerable part of the overseas trade of this rapidly de- 
veloping country is with the United States, because it is to America 
that the builders of Manchurian industries have turned for modern 
machinery and railway materials. 


American manufacturers have found an Open Door in Man- 
churia for their products, and the return tide of Pacific traffic has 
brought to the United States an increasing flow of the products of 
the rich soil of Manchuria. 


The South Manchuria Railway has purchased in the United 
States $50,000,000 worth of locomotives, cars, rails and other ma- 
terials, and the industries developed by it in the Railway zone have 
imported $25,000,000 worth of machinery and materials. In contrast 
to this Open Door for American pro- 
ducts in Manchuria, the Far Eastern 
Review a few months ago showed that 
railways in neighboring provinces of 
China had purchased $67,500,000 of 


materials in Europe, but none in 





America. 


Manchuria, as its latent resources 
continue to be developed by modern 
engineering and agriculture, will offer 
greater and greater opportunities to 
American trade. 








The South Manchuria Railway, running through 
Chosen (Korea) and Manchuria, is the only rail- 
way in the Orient with all-American equipment. 
It conducts a chain of hotels-de-luxe, travel 
bureaus, and city and country clubs. 





Entrance to Mukden mausoleum 
of Manchu Emperor Ta-Tsung on 
South Manchuria Railway 


An illustrated folder of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way may be had by writing Mr. Y. Tamura, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
RAILWAY 

















Kngland—Two Months F romN ow 


Places Favoured by Literary Men and Unknow 


to Tourists 


OT the most patriotic Briton could 
say much for the English winter; 
but the English spring really does 

afford an excuse for the poets’ tra- 
ditional raptures. So, since a recent 
novel has reminded us of Shelley’s the- 
ory that, if winter comes, spring can- 
not be far behind, it is fair now to begin 
thinking of England again when the 
wanderlust begins a-lusting. 

Sternly resisting the temptation to 
quote Browning, we suggest April as the 
month in which to sail for England. 
This season has the further advantage 
that “the Atlantic’s level powers” men- 
tioned by Shelley in the poem referred 
to, are then at their most level; while 
for those who are above such consider- 
ations the spring breezes, without being 
cold, provide an appetite for the enorm- 
ous shipboard meals and the continuous 
intermezzi of soup and tea which 
obliging stewards provide. 

We go to London, of course, and find 
it at its best. The March rains have 
washed away some of the surface grime, 
and the parks—and what city has more 
parks?—are emeralds in a tarnished sil- 
ver setting. People are beginning to re- 
turn to town again, but the hectic rush 
of the season has not started and accom- 
modation is comparatively easy to get. 


The Countryside 


Most Americans, however, spend too 
much—or too little—time in Lon- 
don. It is a city, after all, which should 
be lived in; it does not render itself to 
mere inspection. And there are cities 
all over the world, while the English 
countryside is something unique. 

Our present generation knows Devon 
and Cornwall fairly well: but en route 
to those red and white cliffed shires we 
pass by one of the least known, one of 
the most beautiful, and certainly one 
of the most English of all neighbour- 
hoods—the Cotswolds. These low hills 
between Oxford and Gloucester are little 
troubled even by English tourists, yet 
no district is richer in travellers’ delights. 

These were the great grazing grounds 
in the heyday of the English wool trade. 
Now it so happened that the wealth of 
the wool merchants coincided with the 
height of English piety, and this fact 
has left its mark on the Cotswolds. For 
the traders made their peace with heaven 
for their success by building a series of 
parish churches which is without its 
equal in Europe; and now that both 
the wool-trade and the piety have 
waned, the churches remain as a curious 
reminder of past importance in a coun- 
try that has stood still. For modern 
trade routes have passed by on either 
side, and the Cotswolds are untouched 
by industrialism. The population de- 


| creases; in several villages there are no 


houses of later date than the eighteenth 
century. And such names they have!— 


| Birdlip, Chipping Norton, Bourton-on- 


| the-Water. 





Stow-on-the-Wold .... No 
wonder that John Drinkwater makes 
this land his habitation, while Dr. 
Bridges and John Masefield overlook it 
from Boar’s Hill to the east. 

There are fifty little grey-stone vil- 
lages, each with a beauty and distinction 
of its own, within easy motoring radius 
of some centre such as Malvern or 
Cheltenham where good hotels can be 
found. The rolling fields between are 


divided by lichen-covered walls; and the 
super-tax has still left intact a number 
of great parks and country homes wher 
the nobility and squirearchy persist jp 
semi-feudal state. 

And on our way back to Londoy 
there is Oxford, which perhaps cop. 
tains more concentrated beauty—mor 
of those well-known infinite riches jp 
the proverbial little room—than any 
city of Europe. In May the meadows 
beside the Thames are deep with yellow 
king-cups, and the academic gardens 
densely covered with the pink and white 
of hawthorns, the mauve of lilacs, and 
the gold of the laburnums and acacig 
trees. (Perhaps in connection with 0x. 
ford the epithets “deep” and “dense” 
are mots justes.) An undergraduate 
acquaintance is a great assistance in see. 
ing Oxford; have you a little Rhode 
scholar in your home? 


Immemorial and Ever Young 


R possibly from London you would 
rather go in the other direction. If 
we, as a people, had not lost the use of 
our legs, it might be suggested that the 
south-east coast is within easy walking- 
tour distance of the capital. You mus 
start through Surrey, which is all to the 
good. After that Arnold Bennett and 
H. G. Wells swear by the sober beauty 
of Essex; Joseph Conrad selects Kent, 
known as “the flower garden” of a coun- 
try which is almost all flower garden; 
while Rudyard Kipling and Hilaire 
Belloc compete for the copyright on the 
glory of Sussex. You can take your 
choice—according to your literary tastes. 
Two routes we would chiefly recom- 
mend. The first over the Downs, past 
the Duke of Norfolk’s splendid seat at 
Arundel, by Goodwood (where later in 
the summer you may want to go for 
the royal race meeting), to the sea at 
Lansing. Or, further east, wander down 
through the picturesque little town on 
Charing, see Canterbury Cathedral (and 
don’t forget the older Saxon church 
either), and reach the ancient Cinque 
Port of Sandwich—a place which was 
once the great naval station of England, 
now left as far behind by progress as it 
is by the receding Channel. And a few 
miles out there is a sign-post, one arm 
of which points to Ham and the other 
to the said Sandwich. 

If you do tramp you can find hedged 
byways where no traffic will drive you 
to the banks or cover you with dust; 
while if you motor there are roads 
which have had good foundations since 
the Roman engineers laid them. And at 
every few miles there is an inn where 
you can stop for a meal or for the night; 
quiet, clean places which still have an 
authentic flavour of the England of the 
story-books. You don’t find the hot- 
and-cold water comforts of an American 
hotel; but if your bath is brought up m 
a jug and poured into a tin tub, there 
are other liquids which can be brought 
up in jugs, and vast pewter tankards 
into which to pour them. : 

Or . .. but there are a thousand ors. 
As the old lady complained of Hamlet— 
otherwise a good play—that it con- 
tained too many quotations, so the 
trouble is with England that it has too 
many places.to see. The only thing t0 
do is to go there and pick your favorites 
for yourself. 


Whether you are planning for England or the Continent, the 
West Indies or anywhere else, your trip can be made easier 


and more enjoyable 


if you will 


write or consult— 


MRS. SPEED 
of , 
The NAST INTERNATIONAI. TRAVEL BUREAU 


19 West 44th Street 


New York City 
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“NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sunshine and the 
pines, good fellow- 
ship, true sport. 


NOW OPEN 
Holly Innand Berkshireopen 
early in January. Sincere 
hospitality and complete 
comfort at Pinehurst Hotels. 
Rates substantially reduced 


Events of national interest 
in every field of sport. 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, 
Trap Shooting, Driving, 


Rifle Range, Airplaning, 
Racing, Horseback Riding 


For reservations, address 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 














overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN 
President 


ELMER DYER 
ia 

Connecticut Avenue and Woodley 

WASHINGTON, De 














‘The Greenbrier 


White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 
Since 1778, Societys Most Famous Resort 























EARLY GOLF & HUNTING 
PINE FOREST INN and cottages 


mmerville, S. C. 
Fully el. Das. 1 
Special December & January Tournaments. No 
snow—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18-hole 
golf course. Quail, Wild-Turkey, Fox and Deer 
hunting. Tennis, Saddle and Carriage horses. 


WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager, 


The HOMESTEAD 


, coor Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 

















SWITZERLAND 


where tourist entertain- 
ment has been reduced 
to a science and where 
marvellous. scenic rail- 
ways climb from the 
verdant valleys to the 
realm of eternal snow 
and ice. 


Americans touring 
Switzerland need 
no passport visé 


Send for complimentary 
packet No. 109 contain- 
ing a wealth of infor- 
mation. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenuc New York 











SAE 


Spring 


Travelling 


The Interaational Travel 
Bureau of the Nast Publica- 
tions is a service maintained 
for the convenience of our 
readers. 


It is right here in the heart 
of New York City, where all 
the big transportation com- 
panies have their head- 
quarters. 
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E Its business is to know all 
= about passports and sailings, 
-  time-tables and connections, 
— _ Pullmans, cabins and hotels—- 
: and all the machinery of 
= travel. 
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No matter where you want 
to go, Florida or California, 
Europe or the Orient, we 
will tell you how to get there 
most agreeably, what to see 
and when to see it most ef: 
fectively. 


AA A 






IRL 


You incur no obligation 
by consulting us. 


Interview or Write 


TERESA THOMPSON SPEED 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL [| 
TRAVEL BUREAU [ 

5 


21 West 41th Street New York City 
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NOTABLE FOR ITS DIS- 
TINCTIVE ATMOSPHERE 


social charm and perfection 
of service. Quickly accessible 
to all attractions and yet 
removed from everything 
objectionable. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston 

































| The LENOX 





BOSTON 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 


The BRUNSWICK > 











109-113 
W. 45th St. 


W. Johnson 


Times Sq. 
Hotel St. James Wp e8: 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. 
and booklet on application. 


Much 
3 _min- 
Rates 
Quinn. 
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PARK 


ut CENTRAI 


FIFTH AVENUE 


I YORK 

















MONTE CARLO 


THE CROWN JEWEL OF THE 


FRENCH RIVIERA 


World-famed Casino. 
Finest operatic and 
dramatic offerings 
at the theatre 


A Winter Season of 
Unrivalled Brilliancy 


Magnificent Golf Links 
and Tennis Courts, 
Motor Boating, Horse 
Racing, Trap Shooting 


Steamer, Train and Hotel 
Reservations 
at the 


International Sleeping Car Co. 


281 Fifth Ave. at 30th St. 
New York City 



































Men and Women 
of Affairs 


Men and women of affairs to- 
day, business or social, are ac- 
cepting more and more the fact 
that periods of Intelligent Rest 
are necessary for efficiency. They 
appreciate that their Human 
Machine, even under the drive 
of great will and mental energy, 
is after all, only a machine. Rea- 
son tells them that this machine 
must be watched and cared for. 


In this connection: 


THE (3LEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure’’ for 
Heart Disorders 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


Not Glen Springs for an idling 
holiday, but Glen Springs for 
real rest—Intelligent Rest with 
scientific examinations and treat- 
ments professionally directed— 
to detect and correct weakness 
in time to the best of human 
ability. 

The desirability of The Glen 
Springs is recognized in themedi- 
cal world. Its facilities for diag- 
nosis and treatment are modern 
and complete, including chemical 
and X-Ray laboratories, hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy and me- 
chanotherapy, and the famous 
Nauheim Baths given with a 
natural calcium chloride brine. 


The location is in the beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region of New 
York State. Clear, dry, invigor- 
ating atmosphere. Every com- 
fort for yourself and family. Sun 
parlors, recreations, and the 
charm of interesting compan- 
ionship. 

Open all year. But invigora- 
ting winter, when elements of 
oppressive weather are absent, is 
the best time to insure or secure 
the joy of triumphant health. 


Mustrated booklets with detailed 
information sent on request. 
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“CORAL” by Helen M. Turner, N. A. 





EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS 


Bruce Crane 

Elliott Daingerfield 
Granville Smith 

F. Ballard Williams 


January 23 to February 11 


PAINTINGS by 
Harry Vincent 


February 13 to 25 





Latest booklet on request 


108 West 57th St: New York 














“The Glen”’ by J. Stewart Barney 


EXHIBITION OF 
Scottish and American 


LANDSCAPES 


by 


J. Stewart Barney 


January 16 to 28 


inclusive 


EHRICH GALLERIES 
zo7 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











I The World of -Art 


|, The MILCH N otes on Painting and Sculpture 
GALLERIES 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


T is a mistaken idea that in our 
| smug, self-satisied American man- 
ner we think we have an American 
school of art,” Harry B. Lachman is 
quoted as saying in a speech to the 


| Chicago Business Men's Art Club. And 


again: “France is the one place in the 
| world to learn true art; why not admit 
| that here in America, as willingly as 
the Frenchman admits that he comes 
| to America for industrial education?” 
| These two assertions provide a good 
| starting point for a consideration of 
| New York’s current art exhibitions. A 
| representative collection of Mr. Lach- 
| man’s own landscapes is on view, and 
there are other displays that provide the 
best possible answer to his contentions. 

There is no concerted effort to be- 
little American art, although the efforts 
of certain artists might lead one to 
think so. Miss Cecilia Beaux told the 
international congress of art at Paris 
that there was no American school, and 
couldn’t be. The next pronouncement 
came from C. R. W. Nevinson, a dis- 
appointed Englishman, who held an ex- 
| hibition of eighty of his works in New 





||| York and sold just three, and who, 


when he returned to London, said in an 
interview that the American idea of art 
is a “well-appointed bathroom” and 
that their “Raphael is the plumber.” 
Miss Beaux ought to be a good judge, 
| but isn’t. Mr. Nevinson probably 
couldn’t be a good judge, and wasn’t. 
Mr. Lachman,—well, Mr. Lachman is 
an American (he was born in Chicago), 
who went to Paris to study art, be- 
came an excellent French painter (four 
of his landscapes have been bought by 
the Luxembourg), and has been made 
|a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
It seems superfluous to the point of 
futility to reply to Miss Beaux and to 
Messrs. Nevinson and Lachman. We 
| know we have an “American school” 
| as distinct as any other national school 








of painting: just as characteristically 
American as the English school is Eng- 
| lish, as the modern Spanish school is 
Spanish or the modern Dutch school is 
Dutch. An American landscape, an 
American portrait or an American figure 
subject can be identified as American as 
far as it can be seen, almost. Is any- 
body disappointed that the technique 
of our artists is not aboriginal or 
something equally fantastic? Why 
should it be? We have inherited the 
traditions of European painting, and 
we have as much right to them as any- 
| body. 

| It would not be necessary to argue the 
| question were it not for the harm that 
these statements may do to the move- 
ment for art appreciation that is now 
spreading over the nation. There is 
hardly a city that does not already have 
its art association, carrying the idea of 
beauty into our homes and schools and 
assisting in the establishment of art in- 
| stitutes and museums. To undermine 
the pride of Americans in their own 
art would be a grievous thing. 


IRST of all, let us give Mr. Lach- 

man his just due. He is an excellent 
| painter and a successful one. His fame 
| has grown great in France. His art has 
| no trace of Americanism. We are con- 
| tent to have it so. We like French 
| painting—the best of it—and Mr. Lach- 
| man now, as twice before, is welcome to 

his native land. 

| The collection on view at the Wilden- 
25, 


beginning January 


stein Galleries, 


includes many of the subjects recently 
shown at the Bernheim-Jeune Gallery 
in Paris, which were highly praised by 
Anare Dezarrois in the Revue de l’Art. 
Mr. Lachman has been acclaimed by 


Parisian critics as “the most French of | 


the American painters.” The director of 
the Luxembourg, M. Leonce Benedite, 





affirms that there is that in his art which | 


“attaches him to the best tradition of 
the French school of painting.” 


His landscapes, rich in colour and | 


high in key, are marked especially by 
mastery of composition. The complex- 
ity of elements in such a subject as a 
broad sweep of hills with a river wind- 
ing between, with somewhere the mel- 
low ruins of some old chateau, are 
given a harmonious stability which no 
amount of detail can disturb. A gem 
from the very heart of picturesque 
France is Semur en Auscois with its lit- 
tle village, checkered with winding lanes, 
climbing up the slope toward the trees 
at the summit. From the collection of 


Mary Garden is the Villa d’Este, a study | 


in contrasts, with its dark, tall trees 
framing a glimpse of white walls high 
above. 

Last summer in Nice Mr. Lachman 
had for his pupil Lucien Muratore, with 
whom he held a joint exhibition in Chi- 
cago during December, under the spon- 
sorship of Mary Garden. 


EE any one wavers in his faith in the 
“American school” under the on- 
slaughts of Miss Beaux and Messrs. 
Nevinson and Lachman, let him not fail 
to visit the twelfth annual exhibition 
of “Thirty Paintings by Thirty Ameri- 
can Artists” at the Macbeth Galleries, 
from January 24 to February 13. These 
galleries have long specialized in works 
by the “American school’. More satis- 
faction can be gleaned from the “Thir- 
y” show than from a trip to the Na- 
tional Academy. 

Not one of the paintings but is Amer- 
ican through and through! Most of 
them are so characteristic of the artists 
represented that the authors can be 
identified at a glance. Not one of them 
is even reminiscent of European art. 

There is George Inness’ 
Foliage, 
parent woodland shadows—and Inness 
was an established painter before he 
ever went abroad. There is a rich little 
landscape by A. H. Wyant—and Wyant 
was famous before he ever left this 
country. There is an Abbott Thayer, 
a beautiful Young Woman in White, 
that is of the very form and spirit of 
America. There is a landscape by J. 
Francis Murphy that is of the essence 
of New England. There is a John H. 
Twachtman, Winter, sparkling crystal- 
line and evanescent in its beauty, and 
Twachtman was an “American Impres- 
sionist”, and not by any means a fol- 
lower of Monet. 

A few of the other works that are 


typical and worthy of the “American | 
are J. Alden Weir’s Return from | 


school” 
the Fishing Party, shimmering and deep 
of tone; D. W. Tryon’s Midsummer 
Moonrise, a green expanse with a rose- 
grey sky above a pale moon, a work 
which it would be impossible to imagine 
anyone could paint but the American 
Tryon; an Autumn Bower, by Arthur 
B. Davies, a lyrical landscape with a 
figure which no one could have con- 
ceived but the American Davies; an 
October Afternoon, 


a Golden Moments, by Elliott Dainger- 





Summer | 
green and with deep trans- | 





by Willard Metcalf, | 
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field, a Sunporch, Morning, by Richard 
E. Miller, a Going to Pasture, by Louis 
Paul Dessar, and a Childe Hassam, May, 
Fort George. 


URNING to one-man shows, faith 

in. Americanism is justified by Allen 
Tucker in his current exhibition at the 
Montross Gallery. This artist was a 
member of John Twachtman’s class at 
the Art Students’ League, years ago. 
Now he teaches a class himself at the 
League. He never had any training 
abroad. Year after year he has painted, 
has ever sought to obtain more beauty 
of colour. He has produced portraits 
and has found landscape themes in 
New England and New Jersey. He 
has kept everlastingly at it, and 
the present exhibition puts him in the 
front rank of our contemporary artists. 

Most precious of all Mr. Tucker’s pic- 
tures is The Garden in Rain. In a deli- 
cate and lovely colour pattern, he shows 
flowers bending under a summer down- 
pour and, dimly seen in the distance, 
a tall grove, the whole obscured by a 
prismatic film. Of great distinction, 
too, is The Smith Farm, with fields 
hovering: at the foot of mountains, 
whose sides appear in delicious blue 
shadow broken by ragged waves of 
green foliage. The elements play a part 
in Coming, a landscape swept by the 
gale that heralds the storm, and East 
Wind, which was taken overseas by Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney and afterwards 
purchased by her for the Albright Gal- 
lery at Buffalo. Endings is a New 
Jersey autumnal landscape in blue and 

old. 
: Of the portraits, The Dressing Glass, 
Full Length in Dull Red, and Portrait 
in Blue and Rose are delightfully dec- 
orative. 

When J. Stewart Barney, society man 
of New York and Newport, burst upon 
the art world as a landscape painter 
last winter, his friends, who had 
watched his career as architect and 
writer, wondered whether he would 
stick to the easel or not. His exhibition 
at the Ehrich Galleries, beginning Jan- 
uary 15, settles the question. Not only 
has Mr. Barney stuck to painting, but 
he has measured a distinct advance. An 
admirable draughtsman to begin with, 
his handling of the brush has broadened 
and he has attained things in colour to 
be proud of. 

All the twenty pictures in the show 
are new ones. There are themes from 
Newport, from Virginia, from Scot- 
land, and even from midocean. 

The artist is probably happiest when 
he is depicting the mountains and the 
mists of Scotland, shot with the purple 
of the heather or the gold of autumn. The 
Mountain Mirror is probably the best, 
its soft distances and reflections giving 
It great charm. Meeting of the Mists 
is an atmospheric achievement, and it 
has elemental dramatic quality. Other 
Scottish subjects are The Glen, The 
Loch and The Salmon Pool. 

Hill and Dale is a delightful Ameri- 
can landscape, with a picturesque ren- 
dering of sunlight and shade. The Blue 
Hills is a Virginia subject. The Gather- 
ing Storm is a Newport theme and 
Midocean, which is one of the features 
of the exhibition, is an organization of 
sky and wave. 


HAT impeccable portraitist, Sir 

Philip A. De Laszlo, is showing a 
Score of his recent works in the main 
gallery at Knoedler’s (beginning Jan- 
uary 16). For knowledge and technique 
in his particular sphere, this painter, a 
Hungarian by birth and an English- 
man by naturalization, is probably un- 
Surpassed in the world. The old mas- 
ters have given him all they have to 
give, and the nineteenth century likewise 
has contributed its all. He is a supreme 
eclectic. When he confronts a sitter, a 


Perfect portrait (perfect both physically 
and decoratively) is produced with the 
Precision of a machine. It would prob- 


ably be impossible for him to paint a 
poor one. 

Born in Budapest in 1869, of hum- 
ble parentage, serving an apprenticeship 
in a scene painter’s studio and after- 
wards earning his living by decorating 
porcelain, colouring photographs and 
drawing for the newspapers, he received 
his real art education in Munich and at 
the Julian Academy in Paris, under 
Lefebre and Benjamin Constant. At 
the age of twenty-four he began to re- 
ceive official commissions for portraits 
of notable people. From that time un- 
til the present day he has been busy 
painting the world’s best citizens. 

De Laszlo makes the kind of portraits 
great folks and their friends like. Faith- 
ful representation of physiognomy, 
agreeable exaggeration of character, 
beautiful colour and decorative arrange- 
ment are the qualities that stand out. 

The present collection is featured by 
a portrait of President Harding. Then 
there are four members of the armament 
conference, the Right Hon. Lord Lee, 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Earl 
Beatty and Earl Cavan. 


"THE constantly growing interest in 

rare old drawings makes the exhibi- 
tion of originals by XVIII century 
masters at the Fearon Galleries, 25 West 
54th St., especially timely. The collec- 
tion numbers more than a thousand, 
and Mr. Fearon proposes to show them 
all during the month of January by 
making frequent changes. While most 
of the drawings are French and English, 
a few from the Dutch school have both 
interest and value in their extreme rar- 
ity—such as The Baths of Cararalla, 
by Paul Brill, and some beautifully exe 
ecuted figures by Jordaens. 

Among the English masters, the pre- 


cious quality of Turner’s golden land-. 


scapes, the delicate colouring of Gains- 
borough’s graceful beauties, and the 
spontaneity of Rowlandson’s caricatures 
present an interesting diversity. Con- 
stable’s trees are a never ending source 
of delight, while subjects by Bartolozzi, 
Cruikshank, Morland and Hogarth em- 
body much that is typical and inimi- 
table in the spirit of the century. 

The exquisite delicacy and rare charm 
inherent in French art are exemplified 
in an aristocratic lady of the court by 
Fragonard, and in Boucher’s modelling 
of the subtle curves of a Venus sur- 
rounded by Cupids. Landscapes with 
classic ruins among decorative trees are 
forever associated with the name of 
Poussin. Typical subjects by Claude 
Lorraine, Greuze, Moreau le Jeune, De 
Vaux, Bernard, and Huet are included. 

Douglas Parshall, a young California 
artist of barely twenty-two years, 
whose decorative paintings of sea 
and desert are being shown at the Milch 
Galleries, has exhibited for several years 
in Los Angeles, and one of his marines 
hangs in the Syracuse Museum. Under 
the tutelage of his father, DeWitt Par- 
shall, N.A., his genius has developed 
along entirely original lines. It is pre- 
eminently as a decorator that he appears 
to us in his portrayal of such subjects 
as the sapphire blue of the sea breaking 
over the rocks at Carmel, the yellow 
haze that envelopes the desert, or the 
gleam of red lilies resting on a pool of 
royal purple. His talent for decoration 
is as fecund as it is all pervading, for he 
rarely repeats either method or design. 

Promise of Rain is more pictorial in 
its treatment, yet its simplicity would 
not be so telling did it not spring from 
this same innate feeling for essentials 
that seems so peculiarly his. It pictures 
a screen of slender trees against blue sky 
and clouds that drop down to a horizon 
of low, dark hills. 

The young artist is not altogether a 
stranger to New York, for the National 
Academy of Design accepted his Let ’er 
Buck for its winter exhibition. It is 
a spirited rendering of a frisky bronco 
whose rider is holding on for dear life, 
while in the background another rider 
turns in his saddle to watch the show. 
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THE IDEAL GIFT 
FOR ONE GOING ABROAD 


END something different, something distinctly 

original—a packet of See-Saw Letters. 

See-Saw Letters are charmingly illustrated mes- 
sages that will cheer the traveler, and remind him 
or her of the sender throughout every day of the 
journey. 

For the incorporation of personal notes the fol- 
lowing is desired: 

Name of recipient, name of ship, whether trip is 
for business or pleasure, number of days on ship 
bs letter to be opened each day). Price per letter 

1.50. 


STELLA HELEN GILMORE 


19 WEST 9th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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will supply all the fuel 
you need for keeping 
up a warm conversa- 
tion at a house party. 

Someone will be sure 
to start a lively discus- 
sion about Rose Mac- 
aulay’s latest novel 
(which is even better 
than Potterism, all the 
critics say )—-so if you 
haven’t read it yet, bet- 
ter get busy right away, 
so your reputation as a 
sparkling raconteur and 
belle-lettrist won’t suf- 


fer! 

Your nearest bookstore 
will supply you. 11th 
edition. $2.00 
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Cytherea 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 


Mr. Hergesheimer’s new novel 
is so modern that it could cnly 
have been written today, but its 
subject is as old as the legends 
of Venus. It is actually a legend 
of the Goddess of Love, but the 
setting is wholly contemporary. 

$2.50 net 





An edition de luxe of 250 num- 
bered copies, autographed by the 
author is for sale at $10.00 per 
copy. 


The Critic 
and The Drama 


By George Jean Nathan 





A consideration of the aspects 
of the various theories and stand- 
ards of criticism, with special ref- 
erence to the function of the 
criticism of drama, together with 
an appraisal of drama and acting 
as arts, and a survey of dramatic 
criticism in the United States. 

$1.75 net 





At all book shops or from 


Mr. Knopf at 
220 W.42dSt., NewYork By 
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Two English Novels 


“Ursula Trent” and “The China Shop” Have the Usual 
Virtues of Their Kind 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


R. W. L. GEOKGE was, I am 
| told, brought up in France, and 

there he acquired a_ skeptic 
habit of mind. Returning to England 
at his maturity, he was able to find 
amusement and surprise in what was 
henceforth to be his country; his early 
detachment has remained; he .is an 
inquisitive satirist, not yet grown com- 
placent to English ways. “So many 
of us are foreigners among mankind”, 
he says, “and hold on with weak hands 
to the habits of a people we never 
know, to traditions long dead.” He 
has a surprising way of showing up 
the Englishman; he is not so successful 
in revealing the man. A feminist, he 
is rather too glib in his conclusions on 
women. 

But let us consider Ursula Trent 
(Harper’s), his latest novel. Ursula 
Trent, in the course of the narrative, 
acquires two other surnames: Quin 
when she moves into the apartment of 
Julian Quin; Brough when she mar- 
ries Alex Brough. Yet she remains 
throughout the daughter of Sir William 
Trent of Ciber Court, an advanced 
woman unable to discard her lady- 
hood. She wears her ladyhood as a 
tortoise wears its brown lozenged shell; 
occasionally she shrinks under its pro- 
tection: more often she trails it with 
her, an incommodious ornament. 


. The Lordliness of Oswald 


U BSULA—the story is told in the 
first person—begins her history with 
her engagement to Lord Oswald—a radi- 
cal Tory “whose every feature was fine, 
burnt goldy-brown by open air and 
exercise.” She is still complacently at 
home in an English country house, 
among her own kind. (Sea anemones 
she afterwards learns to call them, 
brown semi-opaque animals which “hold 
up in placid pools ineffectual and love- 
ly hands for nutriment which they 
need not seek.”) Then Oswald, who 
becomes, in his lordly English way, 
even more handsome under the hands 
of his military tailor, passes—is killed, 
in short, before the end of 1914. Ur- 
sula is already at work in a hospital, 
learning, among other things, that men 
are creatures with veins that lust and 
bleed. 

Henceforth, unable to endure her 
parents, she goes to London with forty- 
two pounds, to search the advertisement 
columns in the Times and to find 
employment as a secretary to Mrs. 
Vernham, a lady novelist, with a suc- 
cession of pink chins over a black silk 
bodice. The girl who lodges next to 
Ursula stabs herself for her cockney 
Casanova: Ursula, brought to a pitch 
of excitement, allows the novelist’s 
nephew to take her to dinner. 

“His blue eyes looked sorrowful and 
he leaned toward me. I thought he 
was going to touch me, and shrank 
half away, half toward him. But he 
did not. Still he considered me with 
those sad blue eyes; his melancholy 
grew, as, over coffee, we smoked in 
silence. I looked at him furtively. 
Yes, he was very good-looking. Oh, 
I know that women pretend that they 
don’t care what a man looks like if 
he’s got strength, as we call it, or 
character, but I know better. Who 
shall resist lips carved in marble? Soft 
eyes with level brows? I was sorry 
for him. As I got up, rather carefully, 
to take off the hat that worried me, 
I was sorry for myself. I flung my hat 
down on the occasional table, and 
there stood for a moment, saddened by 


the temporary quality of life. I felt 
so warm and light now, but in a few 
hours, as he said, or was it minutes, 
we’d part. I couldn’t bear it. Tears 
formed in my eyes. Almost at once 
he was by my side and I was in his 
arms. ‘Darling,’ he whispered, ‘what 
is it? What makes you unhappy?’ 

“‘T don’t know.’ 

MON AMO. 5's 4% and there’s only 
one cure for that.’ I was too tired to 
ask what was the cure for the pain of 
the world. I was content to stand there 
for a moment in his embrace, and to 
give my lips to his consoling kisses. I 
was comfortable and safe. I liked to 
feel about me this male grasp. What 
could harm me within such a ring? 

“‘T love you,’ he whispered. 

“T did not reply. I don’t think I 
quite believed him, but I liked to think 
I did. 

“Since the first moment I saw you,’ 
he muttered, ‘I’ve loved you.’ 

“Still I was passive in his arms, and 
he construed rightly this passivity. I 
didn’t care what happened. His voice 
still rang in my ears. 

“*VYou too. . . . you cared?’ Again 
he kissed me. I was_ unendurably 
weary, careless. I just didn’t mind. 
Then I found myself weeping, softly, 
and he didn’t seem to care.” 

Thus the plucking of the first prim- 
rose. 
accustomed to his touch, before the 
“first hatred that men call passion had 
passed away,” departs. With Philip 
gone, Ursula finds Mrs. Vernham’s 
house intolerable. She decided upon 
manicuring as an ocupation. To her 
shop, to her curtained booth, comes 
Julian Quin. 


Love Among Orange Sticks 


z WARD the end of July, while I 
was working on the hands of a new 


customer, I was overwhelmed by his | 


beauty. He lay, negligent, talking very 
little, but.from time to time I threw 
him a furtive glance which he met with- 
out excitement. He looked about 
thirty, was rosy-faced, with a rather 
tip-tilted nose, Bright blue eyes 


gleamed under arched brows that shone | 


like bright gold, and a high forehead 
led up to a mass of wavy golden hair. 
To me he was terribly beautiful, like 
one of those insolent little plaster 
Apollos. He had no defect at all, for 
the chin was small but strong; the 
lips, red and curling, were cruel and ex- 
quisite. The hands were thin, but not 
weak. As I manicured him I thought 
that he was together effeminate and a 
savage, the brooding outcast of an im- 
perial race, some rotten but delicious 
Hapsburg.” 

Julian, the plaster Apollo, turns out 
to be a couturier, who dreams lan- 
guorously of brocades, paduasoy and 
bombazine: who attaches amorous ladies 
to his person, as idly as he fastens 
rosebuds of tulle to gown; who 
destroys his male friends financially 
with the same ease with which he 
tears up an_ unsatisfactory fashion 
drawing. 

Slowly and with infinite indolence 
Julian draws Ursula to him. She takes 
his name, for convenience, and begins 
to move by his side through an amaz- 
ing set: Bill Gordon, the Durham 
middle weight, a boxer with social am- 
bitions; Christine Waldron, a faded 
imitation of Mary Pickford; Mr. Mont- 
morency Satterthwaite, lately Mr. 
Moses Samuel, proprietor of innumer- 
ous cinemas; Lord Alfred Lydbrook, a 
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Philip, before Ursula is quite | 
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by 


William Beebe 


HEYWOOD BROUN: ‘Deserves 
to be trumpeted as a notable 
volume. We nominate it as the 
book of books of the present 
SCASO: \.16/0% ere >. '. 


BATEMAN’S 
DRAWINGS 


An attractively bound collection 
of his famous drawings from Punch 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: ‘The 
most humorous artist in either 
hemMIsPHETe. 6. co.cc sso 3 RE 


At All Booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
19 West 44th St. New York 

















CIVILIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
An Inquiry by Thirty Americans 
Edited by HAROLD E. STEARNS 


An adventure in intellectual co-oper- 
ation by a group of American writers. 
It is the unbiased attempt of a group 
of more or less kindred minds to 
sum up the larger aspects of Ameri- 
can life and culture and point out 
the defects as well as the virtues of 
American civilization. Three essays 
by European writers sum up the for- 
eign attitude toward American civil- 
ization. Some of the chapters are: 
The City by Lewis Mumford—Politics 
y H. L. Mencken—Education by 
Robert Morss_ Lovett—Scholarship 
and Criticism by J. E. Spingarn— 
Art by Walter Pach—The Theatre 
by George Jean Nathan, etc. 


Just ready. $5.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York 

















Romain Rolland 
The Man And His Work 


By STEFAN ZWEIG ; 
Author of “Emile Verhaeren’ 
The first biography in English of 
Rolland, appearing simultaneously in 
all the European languages. 


R. M. Lovett, in the New Republic: “Mr. 
Zweig’s biography is no ordinary one. The 
narrative is kept on the high plane of 


Rolland’s intellectual achievement.” 

New York Times: “Brilliantly written through- 
out.”” 

New York Tribune: “This biography of Rol- 


land, written by a friend, must immediately 
take place among the italicized books of the 


year.’ 

John Haynes Holmes, in the World Tomorrow, 
“This book ot Stefan Zweig, so pure, S80 
trustful, so throbbing with the love of the 
disciple for the master, is as an offering 
laid upon a sacred shrine.’’ 


With portraits and illustrations, $4.00 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th Street 
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QODODOODDDOODOOOO 


The Sense of 


Humor 
By Max EASTMAN 


When Max Eastman told Bernard 
Shaw that he was writing this 
book, Shaw advised him to go to 
a sanitarium. “There is no more 
dangerous literary symptom,” he 
said, “than a temptation to write 
about wit and humor. It indi- 
cates the total loss of both.” But 
this gay and sparkling explanation 


of the mystery of humorous 
laughter, based cn an analysis 
ranging from Aristophanes to 
Charlie Chaplin, proves that 
Shaw was wrong. $2.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


QOOODOODODOHOOOOOOH 


PTOMAINE 
STREET 


A Rollicking Parody 
on a Famous Book by 


CAROLYN WELLS 
$1.25 at All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

















The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











A PARODY 
OUTLINE of H:STORY 


By Donald Ogden Stewart 
“The funniest ase of the year.”—Heywood Broun, 
New York 1 Tribune 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 
At All Booksellers . . 


ii 


The most enthralling tale of passion ana romance 

that has appeared for years, giving 2 glowing ane 

intimate pic —_, - the Egyptian desert. $2. 
All Booksellers or 


THE MACAULAY COMPANY, _— 
15-17 West 38th St., New York C 


























Desert Love 
By Joan:Conquest 








Books? 


If you want to know about 
the best current books in 
general— 


If you want information 


on any particular book— 


If you want us to buy a 
book for (without 
fee) — 


you 


Write to 


Vanity Fair 
Book Department 
19 West 44th St., New York 




















St. Martin of the Clubs, gracefully 
dividing his cloak with any attractive 
female beggar; and other such. There 
is a season of intrigue and counter in- 
trigue, amorous and financial. Ursula 
is driven forth by Julian’s infidelities, 
drawn back by his baroque beauty. 
When, finally, the situation becomes in- 
tolerable, Mr. Alex Brough, substantial 
and forgiving, an architect and a gen- 
tleman, stands waiting to bring an end 
to sensual romanticism and to propose 
marriage. 

Ursula Trent is a diverting tour de 
force—that Mr. George should allow 
his heroine to tell her own story, must, 
I think, be considered a tour de force. 
The various episodes are presented 
adroitly, with an abundance of _ inti- 
mate, sly detail; there is satire, facile 
and clever to a degree; there is some 
admirable cutting of intricate figures 
on thin ice. But of the qualities which 
make literature, I perceive scarcely a 
trace. Ursula Trent is to Le Lis 
Rouge what Main Street is to Madame 
Bovary. It is only fair to say that 
it is not the best of W. L. George. 


The Wisdom of Mr. George 


APPEND a few sententious bits 
culled from the conversation of the 
characters. : 

Love brings lots of business to law- 
yers, but apart from that it’s a damned 
nuisance. 

Language means something, and now 
Greek literature has ceased to mean 
anything to us who don’t believe in the 
gods. 

We (women) always invest all our 
money at the bank of Eros, and we 
are amazed when it suspends payment. 

Men who don’t love you always write 


| beautiful letters. 


Virtues are the greatest luxuries, but 
so far as I can see a man has to get 
jolly rich before he thinks of acquiring 
them. 

Lots of women go to their graves 


|without loving, but I know what it’s 


like. It’s like having a fish hook in 
one. It hurts, but you can’t get it 
out. 

Weakness, not strength, can have 


power over women. The weakness of 
men calls to us. 

I’m a futurist—a futurist without -a 
future. 

Men are so religious about wine. 
They’re religious about all their plea- 
sures. 

Mr. George performs his trick with 
an air of triumph: Ursula Trent does 
seem to speak in feminine accents. 
Mrs. G. B. Stern is not so successful 
with Kevin Somers to whom she in- 
trusts the narrative of The China 
Shop; his masculine voice is drowned 


out by too frequent swishings of the 
novelist’s skirt. The relationship be- 


tween Kevin Somers and Larry Munro, | 


subdued hatred and active love, may | 
be necessary to the conduct of the | 
story; psychological it not wieoaaicad 
passes credulity. 

The first Larry Munro had been a 
romantic actor, to whom Somers’ 
mother Felicity was to have been 
married, had he but lived three days 
longer. The second Larry, whom 
Somers begins to hate—con amore—as 
a boy, becomes at eighteen the father 
of a third Larry and his twin Yolande: 
Felicity is the mother. Larry has at 


this time “lit up to amazing beauty— | 


that elusive tiptoe gift which among | 
maidens is known as beauté du diable, | 
precious because indefinable, because at 
any moment it may wing away: be- | 
cause it tugs the tears to the eyes, 
and rouses an unquiet desperate wish 
to clutch at it and do something with 
it, quickly-——” 

Discovering the existence of Larry’s 
children—his own half brother and 
sister—Somers flies to Cornwall, there 
to renew the struggle with Larry for 
the seventeen-year old Barbara Seton, 
a goose-girl out of a fairy tale by some 
English Andersen. Youth to youth— | 
Felicity, now forty-two, has fallen into 
ill-favour with her all too youthful 
lover; Mrs. Stern having arrived in 
Cornwall produces Larry from her 
sleeve by an expedient trick. 

Now here is obviously a situation 
with tragic possibilities—the protago- 
nist in conflict with a dynasty of 
Larrys; a relation intricate and in- 
cestuous. But let no one be alarmed. 
The treatment is skillful, clever: there 
is an elaborate interplay of well-bred 
characters, interludes of glamourous 
nonsense. But there is no_ tragedy, 
not even when Larry Munro is killed 
in the long war, not even when .a 
possible infanticide is hinted at in the 
closing scenes. The China Shop re- 
mains an excellent story, told with a 
brilliantly laboured art. It, too, fails of 
any contact with greatness. 

I have selected, more or less at ran- 
dom, these two novels of the younger 
English novelists, the post-Wellsian 
school. Almost any others would have 
shown the same qualities; an admir- 
able skill, sharp-eyed observations and 
sharp-tongued epigrams, a smart facility 
with surfaces, an unabashed disregard 
of anything below the surface. Except 
for Lawrence, who is an outcast, and 
Joyce who is Irish, I can perceive no- 
where a hint of great creative vigor, 
nothing of the material out of which 
masterpieces are made. After the 
giants had piled Ossa upon Pelion, no 
doubt the work of men seemed small. 
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| 
Three 


Unusual Books 


THE HOPE OF 
THE FUTURE 


By Edward E. Eagle 


with forewords and prefaces by 
President War- 
ren G. Harding 
Premier Lloyd 
eorge 
Premier Arthur 
Meighan, 
Canada 
Premier’ William 
Morris Hughes, 
Australia 
Premier William 
Massey, New 
Zealand 
Premier Sir 
pee Craig, 
Northern Ire- 
land 


A book of vital interest to 
every American who believes 
that the world is made better 
whenever two men understand 
each other. With this as a 
basis, Mr. Eagle, himself an 
American, endeavors to inter- 
pret for Americans the life, 
customs and spirit of the Brit- 
ish Empire and more especially 
of the Dominions. 


Illustrated 


RUMMY- 
NISCENCES 


By Frederick P. Kafka 
with illustrations 

In Rummyniscences Mr. 
Kafka has given in bright, 
clever lines by far the best 
book that has marked the pass- 
ing of the Pre-Prohibition era. 

For something less than the 
prevai ng price extorted for a 
couple f highballs surrepti- 
tiously » -ved, you can inhale 
the old congenial atmosphere; 
frequent in spirit the old fa- 
miliar haunts, and revel mid 
the old cherished memories 
that this entertaining book will 





$2 net 








THE DRAGON-FLY 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


WOUND myself in a white cocoon of singing, 
All day long in the brook’s uneven bed, 
Measuring out my soul in a mucous thread. 

Dimly now to the brook’s green bottom clinging, 
Men behold me, a worm spun-out and dead, 
Walled in an iron house of silky singing. 


Nevertheless at length, O reedy shallows, 
Not as a plodding nose to the slimy stem, 
But as a brazen wing with a spangled hem, 

Over the jewel-weed and the pink marsh-mallows, 
Free of these and making a song of them, 

I shall arise, and a song of the reedy shallows! 


vividly recall to you. 
Tllustrated Price $1.50 


THE BEGGAR’S 
VISION 


By Brookes More 
“The Leading 


Narrative Poet of 
America” 

The _ recep- 
tion given The 
Beggar’s Vision 
is unusual— 
but so is the 
book. The rare 
beauty and 
imagery of the 
text is ade- 
quately inter- 
preted by the 
striking illus- 
trations, and 
the whole 
makes in every way one of the 
most remarkable books of a gen- 
eration. $2 net. 


THE 
CORNHILL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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TOT Do 


When you make Your Garden a Presen; 








He” much do you really care about your 
garden? Do you go off in a corner with 
a large pad of manuscript paper and a seed 
catalogue and forget an important luncheon 
engagement and order everything that’s gran- 
diosa and multiflora? Do you get up sud- 
denly some spring day and rush out and buy 
a sundial or bird bath or a bench? Or are 
you one of those persons with the vision of 
Homer who knows instinctively that the best 
present you can make your garden is the 


House & GARDEN 


Book of 


Gardens 


now ready 


HERE are more than 400 illustrations in 

this book. Every sort of garden is in it. The 
formal box-hedged and the splendid landscape 
variety, the common-or-garden garden, all full 
of work and affection and hardy annuals, and 
those twice beautiful gardens whose loveliness is 
mirrored in water. 


HE Book of Gardens is full of suggestions 

for your garden. You will find in its pages 
practical ideas that you can work out—groupings 
of flowers, arrangements of paths, unusual plant- 
ing by garden pools, flagged terraces leading to 
long slopes of lawn, 


HIS Book of Gardens is compiled from the 
finest garden photographs shown in House 
& Garden in the last five years. 





HE articles are by authorities and every 


_— a a photograph represents the work of some well- 
book to use in planning your garden— known garden lover. The names and addresses 
a handbook for garden lovers. Omar of these contributors, over 50 of them, are listed 
Khayyam would have bought one! in the back of the book. A complete planting 


and spraying table and gardener’s calendar for 
the entire year is also given. 


[* you want to make your garden a present of the workable— 
as well as beautiful—ideas of experts in gardening—sign, tear 
off and mail the coupon below. Attractively bound. Price $5. 























HOUSE & GARDEN Ee EE ACE ST Tre TT ls 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Yes, I would like to have that BOOK OF GARDENS in my SS ee ees See ry Oe 


library, ready to be looked at whenever we are making plans for 
our garden. Here’s my cheque for $5. I understand that you ; 22 
will send me my copy at once. RPM oun cnn one cnach nee cesiers States o5.. che ens V.F 
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FEBRUARY, 1922 


The 
PALAIS 
ROYAL 


BROADWAY and 48th STREET 


America’s 
Ultimate 
Restaurant 
“GARDEN 
of VERSAILLES” 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
and his orchestra 
DANCING 


The best place on Broadway to begin 
or end a New York evening 


DINNER SUPPER 
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17th NATIONAL 


MOTOR 
BOAT 


SHIP and ENGINE 


SHOW 


Grand Central Palace 
NEW YORK 


February 17-25, 1922 


ALL that is newest and smartest 
in Motor Boats and their Ac- 
cessories — Speed craft, Sedans, 
Limousines, Sloops, Runabouts, 
Dories—Things in which the Motor 
Boat Enthusiast just revels. 








Auspices National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc. 











announces 
the re-establishment 
of Ais Restaurant 





Three Hundred Park Avenue 


(Forty Ninth and Fiftieth Streets) 
New York City 
































NEW YORK HOTELS 


O you like the big gay metropolitan hotel, or the 
quietly exclusive hotel, tucked away on a side 
street ? 


Whichever type you prefer, we know where the best 
ones are. And, if you care to write us, we'll not only 
give you a list of names, but we’ll add a card of intro- 
duction so that you’ll be well taken care of. And 
there won’t be any charge for the service. 

Write or Consult 


TERESA THOMPSON SPEED 
Director of Service 


THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 














The 
CLUB 
ROYAL 


NINE EAST 52nd STREET 












Luncheon Dinner 


Supper 


Music by 
Max Do.an’s Famous ORCHESTRA 


IN A SPANISH COURTYARD 
FACING THE ORANGE GROVES 
AND SNOW-CAPPED MOUN- 
TAINS OF ANDALUSIA 


You'll know it by the red and yellow awning 
at the door 





A. BORGO, Manager 
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‘THE BIGGEST SENSATION’ 
Musical of this or any other season. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


GOOD MORNING 
DEARIE 


By Jerome Kern & Anne Caldwei. 
Staged by Edward Royce 


with A STAR in EVERY ROLE including: 





LOUISE GROODY, OSCAR SHAW, HAR- 
LAND DIXON, ADA LEWIS, WILLIAM 
KENT, MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
THE SIXTEEN SUNSHINE GIRLS and THE 
GLOBE ENSEMBLE. 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


GLOBE THEATRE 











Henry W. Savage Offerings 
Broadway Successes Now on Tour 
A Glorious New Production of 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


With an Incomparable Singing Cast, Operatic 
Ensemble and Grend Opera Orchestra, 
by Joseph Urban, by Peggy Hout 


Scenes 
Costumes 


MITZI 


in the Musical Romance 
“LADY BILLY” 
MADGE KENNEDY 


(Personally) in 


“CORNERED” 











| The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 


466 Grand Street ! New York 
Telephone, Orchard 1171 
Saturday and Sunday Evenings 
“THE ROYAL FANDANGO” 
A Spanish Ballet by Morales 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri. Eve’s and Sat. Mat 
“THE MIDWEEK INTERLUDES” 
including Wilfred’s Color Organ 
Orchestra $1.50 Balcony 75c 











SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 


A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 


ERNEST TRUEX 











THE MUSIC BOX 


**THE HUB OF NEW YORK’’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 


WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 











KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


‘“‘Bull Dog Drummond”’ 


A Real Melodrama Founded on ‘‘A Book of 
Adventure” by SAPPER 
(From a Full Season of Thrills and Surprist 
at Wyndham’s, London) with 
A. E. MATTHEWS and a Distinguished Cast 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


CASINO 


CARLE 











Theatre B’way at 39th St. 
Eves. 8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
CARLTON 


ston TANGERINE 


Best Seats $2.50 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY MATINEES 


SHUBERT THEATRE w.¥'%s., 


The Bohemians, Inc. Announce 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE FOLLIES 1921 


Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 




















FTER two years of vast prosperity 
and a great deal of thoroughly 
good work, the New York theatre 

has slipped into the worst financial de- 
pression it has known in many seasons. 
The managers, ever the hopefullest of 
mortals, have blithely kept up the at- 
tempt to fill Manhattan’s fifty play- 
houses as fast as failure empties them; 
and in the process they have produced 
more good plays and more poor plays 
than any similar period has shown in 
a very long time. The oddest and most 
interesting feature of this period of 
many failures is the sudden deluge of 
revivals. Perhaps the astute Mr. Belasco 
scented the depression afar off and real- 
ized that plays that had proved their 
merit and their popularity would be the 
safest investment for 1921-22. At any 
rate, he began his activities with ex- 
cellent revivals of two of his old suc- 
cesses, The Easiest Way with Frances 
Starr and The Return of Peter Grimm 
with David Warfield. And when other 
managers saw these plays prospering 
while their own new productions failed, 
the herd began to trail after the wise 
old bell wether. 


Some Familiar Titles 


HE departing days of 1921 saw the 

following revivals in addition to The 
Easiest Way and Peter Grimm: Bought 
and Paid For, with Charles Richman 
and Helen MacKellar; Alias Jimmy 
Valentine with Otto Kruger, Emmett 
Corrigan and Margalo Gillmore; The 
Squaw Man, with William Faversham; 
The Merry Widow, with an operatic 
cast; Trilby, with a genuinely all-star 
cast; and The Chocolate Soldier, with 
Donald Brian and Tessa Kosta. Besides 
these plays and _ operettas, Belasco 
promises The Boomerang, and other 
managements offer Within the Law, 
with Jane Cowl, Salomey Jane, with 
Kruger and Miss Gillmore, and Ex- 
perience, with a galaxy of motion pic- 
ture players. With the hold-overs from 
last season—The First Year, The Green 
Goddess, The Bat, Just Married, and 
Liliom—the revivals begin to give our 
theatre a faint suggestion of the aspect 
which it might hold if repertory were 
an established feature of its policy. 


Actor-Producers 


HE groping attempts of creative 

factors in our theatre to improve and 
vary its output and to alter the condi- 
tions under which plays are chosen, cast, 
and sold to the public have during the 
past two seasons reintroduced the con- 
scientious and intelligent actor as a 
producing factor. Many are the schemes 
that have been put forward—some of 
them giving us such excellent produc- 
tions as the Mixed Marriage of Augustin 
Duncan and the Playboy of Thomas 
Mitchell. A great many more are 
bruited, including schemes to create in 
New York permanent producing groups 
similar to the Incorporated Stage Society 
of London, and the many organizations 
of that sort that flourish or have flour- 
ished in England. One of these, the 
Afternoon Theatre Company, is mount- 
ing Maeterlinck’s Aglavaine and Sely- 
sette with Clare Eames and Eva Le 
| Gallienne. There is talk of reviving the 
| New York Stage Society. 
| The revival of Trilby unites a rather 
extraordinary roster of plays under the 
| title of the National Theatre Society. 
| Included in this cooperative organization 
are George Nash, Wilton Lackaye, Mac- 
lyn Arbuckle, Charlotte Walker, Ed- 








The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


mund Lowe and O'Harry Mestayer. 
is seldom that even a revival lists such 
players; it is a long while indeed since 
any such group has united on a sound 
cooperative basis for the production of 
good plays. Trilby should be only the 
beginning. There are listed among the 
success of the American stage a number 
of comedies and dramas of better qual- 
itv than any so far revived, with the 
possible exception of The Easiest Way. 


An Ambitious Theatre 


CURIOUS phenomenon, Earl Car- 

roll—writer of popular songs, then 
librettist to musical comedies of his 
own composition, still later author, 
scene designer, director and manager of 
The Lady of the Lamp. Following his 
spectacular and very amusing difficulties 
with the manager who was associated 
with him in the latter production, Car- 
roll turned te the building of theatres. 
Or, rather, a theatre, quite an unusual 
theatre. Upon Seventh avenue, near 
Fifty-first street, he has completed a 
playhouse like none now in existence in 
the United States. Within its back-stage 
regions, Carroll has endeavoured to in- 
stall every device or departure, now 
tried and tested abroad or invented at 
home, which could be utilized to better 
our methods of production without 
rendering the stage itself useless for the 
ordinary touring companies and plays 
which might use it if Carroll’s own plans 
came a cropper. Aside from an ex- 
ceptional lighting equipment, perhaps 
the two most interesting features of the 
Earl Carroll Theatre are its commodious 
and inviting green room on the stage 
level and its plaster sky surrounding the 
sides and rear of the stage and rendering 
flapping, unillusive canvas drops un- 
necessary. If the plays that Carroll 
chooses measure up to the standard he 
has maintained in his architectural work, 
his theatre will have genuine significance 
in the history of the American stage. 


Lengyel and Manners 


PERHAPS the two most interesting 

plays scheduled for production in 
New York in January are The Czarina, 
in which Doris Keane will appear, and 
The National Anthem, a drama written 
by Hartley Manners for his wife, Lau. 
rette Taylor. The Czarina is a bio- 
graphical play dealing with Catharine 


of Russia and written by the Hungarian 
dramatist, Melchior Lengyel. Lengyel, 


who came to America to live following 
the armistice, is familiar to the American 
public largely through his study of the 
clash of eastern and western temper- 
aments, Typhoon, in which Walker 
Whiteside appeared with much success 
eight or ten years ago. His drama, 
Die Tdntzerin, garbled in various suc- 
cessive adaptations by Marx Marcin, 
Louis K. Anspacher and others, was 
disastrously exhibited in New York two 
seasons ago. Lengyel’s Island of Sancho 
Panza is promised in a version by Sidney 
Howard. The Czarina will give Miss 
Keane the first fresh part of any 
moment which she has had in the eight 
years since she first produced Edward 
Sheldon’s Romance. 

In The National Anthem, Manners 
turns to America for the first time to 
find a locale and a theme for his drama. 
A good deal of mystery surrounds this 
play, but it is rumoured that the air re- 
ferred to in the title will prove to be 
neither America nor The Star-Spangled 
Banner, but something of a jazz com- 
plexion. 


It 

















THE SELWYNS’ SUCCESSks 


Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


66 - 
The Circle” 
With 
John Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Now Playing New York City 


Mme. PETROVA 


Appearing in person 
in 


**The White Peacock” 


Now Playing New York City 


JANE COWL 


nm 
‘Smilin’ Thru” 


en tour 











The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists, 


AMatinees every day at 2 o'clock 
Lvenings at 8 o'clock 























Arthur Lionel 
Hopkins 
rons 1 Barrymore 


in “THE CLAW,” with IRENE FENWICK 


BROADIUURST THEATRE 
414th Street West of B’way. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 














JOHN CORT ATTRACTIONS 


MARION GREEN 





MUSICAL 


s ~ 
DOROTHY SOUTH 
SENSATION 
2700 TIMES 


iit 


By MANUEL PENELLA 


The Theatre Guild 


“The most important and the 
most eventful theatre in Amer- 














ica.”--N. Y. Times. 
Garrick Theatre, 65 West 35th St. 
Let’s 


“GET TOGETHER” 
““ HIPPODROME 


Matinee every day 





sd 





ROSETTA O’NEILL 
Classic---National— DANCING 


Rh) thmic——Ball-room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success,” 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y 








Phone Rhinelander 6770 
ws 
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_ Where To Go 
After the Theatre 
_ Or Opera 


TRAVEL 
LITERATURE 
on REQUEST 


, ie ... and you perhaps are from 


GRACE FIELD one of them THE NAST 


| BRIDE’S had never advertised i nas 
C L U B M tional magazine ter To agit : PUBLIC ATIONS 


Yet to people in San Francisco “McBride’s” 


N S A N T is as much a synonym for comfort and con- 
venience in New York theatre going as to 











rter 











We have selected from 


ek” New Yorkers. pice 
ied, & ieiiais ; , asnemie 6 wary sey: 
y nats because cbrides renders a rea tive illustrate ooklets 
OPENS NIGHTLY service for a standard fee; and satisfied out- submitted to us by the 
AT 10:30 of-town patrons have been advertising us for transportation companies, 
30 years. a limited list of those ap- 
’ Our fee is 50 cents over the box office price propriate to the season. 


SHERBO’S MUSICAL They will be sent, on re- 


of a ticket—never a penny more. 


ENSEMBLE quest, to the readers of 
—4 Mail orders promptly filled. Voone. Vanity Fair and 
Send today for our booklet, “TWO DOWN IN House & Garden. 


-atre FRONT,” with a list of current theatre attractions. ; P . 
52 n d S t ree t These interesting little 


a Broad 9 brochures will assist you 
. etween Broadway : 3 , 
) cat Meena Auwans | Cc in planning your season’s 


trip, assure you of many 










































































| THEATRE TICKET OFFICES, INC. helpful suggestions, and, 
, For RESERVATIONS: pent . : se “+ gps 
York 1497 Broadway (Times Square West) a pt 10n pes N € 
5 | urther service of the Nast 
he | | | Phone CIRCLE 9640-3043, Waldorf-Astoria The Claridge Hotel McAlpin ledismesiiaial ‘Tiawek thas 
| | 
5 | 71 Broadwa : 
in: 4 y Phone Bryant 8010 165 Broadway reau, permit of your com- 
ts, ‘| | paring the charms of many 
lock ————————— attractive resorts. 
| 1. Going Abroad. An attractive lit- 
tle booklet that answers all your 
ee S A ° SCHOOL OF THE ART OF THE THEATRE questions about passports iad 
— creen cting Direction of how to get y ee —— way to 
carry your funds, all about cus- 
by MAE MARSH, Famous Film Star SAM HUME IRVING PICHEL tom regulations, tips, etc. 
re Star in “The Birth of a Nation’, ‘‘In- Berkeley, California | 2. Southern Resorts. Three little 
tolerance’, ‘Polly of the Circus”, “The brochures descriptive of the more 
oi Cinderella Man”’, etc. June 19—July 29, 1922 popular of the Virginia and Caro- 
: , ‘ lina resorts. 
A new book, written this year, giving, with illus- Six weeks of intensive, practical work in all the arts and crafts 
tations, the latest lessons for screen acting. of the theatre, taught by authoritative instructors in every branch. 3. The California Picture Book. 
& Sat. In addition to tie original book, we will give 4 Tells in photographs and text 
moot BE | ge tn touch, and the beat’ procedure. for tm, — aan Gee aan 
getting into the movies. This service included Acting KENNETH MACGOWAN mountains, missions, movies, 
IONS in the price of the book. Dalcroze Eurythmics STARK YOUNG | beaches. 
4 : Playwriti JEAN BINET 
LEARN HOW TO APPLY FOR A POSI- Desien, tone and Costume. Model-mak- RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 4. Porto Rico, the Switzerland of 
ARK TION WITH THE STUDIOS, THE NEC- ing, textiles, dyeing, batik, stenciling, NORMAN EDWARDS | the Tropics. A historical sketch 
f ESSARY REQUIREMENTS, WHERE THE Paar GILMOR BROWN of the island, together with some 
Tt" COMPANIES ARE LOCATED, THE Stage Management, Lighting, Mechanics SAM HUME | information on sports, hotels and 
fe AND SCENARISTS. THE, PICTURES The Art Theatre, Abroad and in America we IRVING PICHEL | transportation. 
SATION NOW UNDER WAY, THE COMING Enrollment Limited 5. Following the Conquerors 
om PICTURES, ETC. as Through the Caribbean. A trip 
SDAIN eli titi tite Stn ae book ae For prospectus and particulars, address , ‘ | through Southern waters ‘is as 
cur unequaled service—both for THREE DOL- H. H. Brewster, Secretary, P. O. Box 373, Berkeley, California | good in the spring as it is in the 
__—— LARS ($3). Your money will be Gaanéed at winter, as is proven by this most 
— chee if you are not satisfied. alluring booklet. 
d . 6. America’s Winter Vacation Land. 
ld The Hillyer Company You will be interested in this 
Suite 610, Masonic Temple description of the East Coast of 
the 159 N. State St. Chicago, II]. hig Fania lle 2 ane 
f : ° and photographs—and informa- 
er Invitations R : tion about many of the best 
Greek for a series of recitals given hotels. 
St. monthly by Helen Moller and her more ad- 
—_ a vanced pupils at her 
— Dancing «tine teare within the Theatre” pI 
; 2 f ny of the above booklets, or in- 
, ||| CAPITOL may te kt hy eddie Dee Mee Uap frigtion pervaning fo oy pr 
BROADWAY at sist STREET New York. Special ensembles for children and Se caeueet Ga: = aac aie ers, 
young ladies who wish to work under Miss Moller’s 
IE | aes — = ond. 9 - etgaaea | personal guidance. 
otion Picture eatre 











Edward Bowes, Managing Director The N ast 
— DE LUXE International Travel 
























































—— }| MOTION PICTURE ||[yHe TREASURE BOX || Latly American, "Phone Sty. 4865 

ENTERTAINMENT Interesting Gifts and Treasures Empire, and » Bureau 

a tab wits 4 age 173 West 4th St., New York other Antique 

exan iT] le Stati 
NG Mile. Gambarelli, Moan Your Smee ee ined saan contrast- Furniture and B East Sth St. 23 West 44th Street 
i CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA Price $1 igs cours, per bot. Novelli : New York City 
tno Rappe, Conductor Monogram at cost. ovelties New York City 

ite L_ Presentations by 8S. L. ROTHAFEL Mail orders promptly filled. T 4 E N A y A N S a o P 
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Registered 
TradeMark 


McCutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at 


lowest prices con- 


sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 


Established 
1855 























Wm. McCRORY 


SHIRTMAKER and 
HABERDASHER 


IMPORTED 
In MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


NOVELTIES 


32 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 




















Brennic’s Own 








The Original Brush End 
HAND ROLLED CIGARETTE 


Made of Finest 
Turkish Tobacco 


In two shapes 


Egyptian (Oval) or 


Turkish (Round) 
$3.50 a hundred 


At leading tobacconists 


A.C. BRENNIG 


so1 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 








A 

















The Fashions 


The obops of “Vanit 





\= 


A Canadian woods- 
man’s blanket made 
into a bathrobe 
makes one of the 
warmest and gayest 
dressing gowns. It is 
a perfect type of mas- 
culine attire. Gowns 
of this kind are about 
$15.00 


and Pleasures 


of New York 


HIS is the age of vivid colours. We 

are only beginning to get used to 

the intensity of colour in modern 
art and have hardly adjusted our senses 
to the colour value of life about us. Do 
we realize that our own New York is 
becoming one of the most colourful 
cities in the world? If you do not be- 
lieve this, come for a stroll on Broad- 
way at night. Stop for a moment at 
the corner of Forty-second Street and 
look up and down the “Great White 
Way”. Ask yourselves, “Could anything 
be more brilliant in hue?” 

Our “Great White Way” is no longer 
white. It has become the most gaudy 
highway in the world. The subways 
have lit their doorways with sapphire 
lights; the motor cars that glide up and 
down the streets are yellow, scarlet 
and azure; the signs in front of the 
movie houses display their wares in ma- 
genta, flame and lemon lights, and the 
traffic in Fifth Avenue is regulated by 
yellow, green and red signal lights. 

Every phase of our national life has 
contributed to the riot of colour in New 
York. The garb of the Canadian 
woodsman has influenced the modern 
winter sport shop, just as the High- 





lander from the wilds of Scotland has 
influenced the golfing kit of the man 
who plays on the links at Cannes. The 
mixed colours in the old-fashioned New 
England flower garden are reflected in 
the florist’s window. 

Recently a certain New York man 
was presented with one of the smart 
dressing gowns, of the type illustrated 
at the top of the page, which is made 
from a Canadian woodsman’s blanket. 
He was startled by its colour and fan- 
tastic design. He asked quite seriously 
if this was another evidence of the in- 
fluence of modern art on the commodi- 
ties of life. He was dumbfounded 
when it was pointed out to him that 
there was a similarity between what is 
called modern art and the blanket of 
the woodsman in Canada, who did not 
know the meaning of the word, At the 
same time his attention was called to 
how a Japanese print, the Canadian 
woodsman’s blanket and a modern art 
exhibition each resembled the other. 
Since then his faith in books of art and 
courses on the Galleries of Europe has 
been somewhat shaken. 

All changes in the settings of life hap- 
pen before we quite realize what has 


Wool socks for 
winter wear and 
sport are in col- 
ours and patterns 
like futurist art. 
Socks (at right 
and left) in any 
colour combina- 
tion, $5.00 a pair. 
Shetland sport 
sock (in middle) 
in grey and mauve 
or blue and grey 
stripe, $6.00 








America’s first Tobacco 
Shop for Women of re- 
fined and exacting taste 


Lady Nic Cigarettes 
Accessories of Charm 
Smoking Lounge 
Afternoon Tea 


LADY NIC, Inc. 
7 East 54th Street 
NEW YORK 











SPALDING 








Sport Apparel 
For Men 


Top Coats 
Imported and Domestic Weaves 
Golf Suits 
Outing Hats and Caps 
Golf Stockings 
Shoes for all Sports 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 























EVENING 


DINNER JACKETS WHICH 
GRACEFULLY MEET 
ONE’S DESIRE FOR COM- 
FORT AND LUXURY. 
CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARR 


FINCHILEY 











5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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The military brush of yesterday has split itself into 
a hair brush, clothes brush and hat brush, which 
dovetails into this travelling case along with a 


little comb. 


taken place. If you have ever walked 
through the Kaiser’s stables in Berlin, 
which are, in fact, a famous museum of 
old coaches and sleighs of the XVIIIth 
and early XIXth centuries, it certainly 
never occurred to you that you might 
be riding, in your own day, in a motor 
coach not unlike some of those extrava- 
gances of luxury which you viewed in 
Berlin on the other side of the velvet 
rope. If you attended the Motor Salon 
this year you will recall that some of 
the motor coaches were painted and up- 
holstered in flame, scarlet and pearl 
grey, with fittings like those of the 
coaches of Sans Souci. Modern life may 
revolve again to have something of the 
flavour of a day so remote in our minds. 

This year’s Motor Salon was a revela- 
tion. Such luxury in motors has never 
been seen before. It was also a salon 
full of forecasts. The coming car for 
the smart man is conclusively shown to 
be the four-passenger sedan type, which 
has a seat beside the driver’s, and di- 
rectly behind it an unbroken seat for 
two persons. More elaborate cars of 
this type have four doors. The body is 
very short and the dash and engine hood 
very long, On the smaller cars, one 
door only is used to enter both the 
front and back seats. This is an ideal 
man’s car because it can be used with or 
without a chauffeur, and it presents a 
less suburban appearance than the 
standard coupé. In the salon there were 
two luxurious cars built for two very 
famous ladies, Miss Billie Burke and 
Miss Marilyn Miller. They showed 
the last word in beautiful upholstering, 
and a new type of automatic air cushion 
which adds to the comfort of riding as 
Much as an extra pair of shock ab- 





Price $18.50 


sorbers. Each of these bodies was of 
the coach rather than the torpedo type, 
which shows a tendency in motor car 
design to revert to the French coach 
body of the early days of motoring. 
When closed cars first came in, there 
were beautiful and luxurious bodies 
built in France which could hardly be 
rivalled now, but alas! those days of 
motoring were days of uncertainty be- 
cause the chassis was then a child’s tin 
toy compared to the wonders of the 
motor car of to-day. 

Upper Fifth Avenue has developed 
the lure of the Rue de la Paix. Over- 
night the most intimate and enticing 
shops have sprung up in the Fifties 
which are so alluring and luxurious that 
they even attract the attention of the 
mere man who understands nothing, or 
nearly nothing, of their wiles. As he 
walks up the Avenue at night in these 
early twilights of winter, he is attracted, 
even against his will, to the small beau- 
tiful windows which give a glimpse be- 
yond of rooms very like the modern 
lady’s drawing room. There is some- 
thing about the luxury of upper Fifth 
Avenue which takes one’s breath away, 
just as the Rue de la Paix always does 
when the lights flood the shop windows 
and make the jewels and laces and satins 
seem like something alive and intimate 
we have known. We are reminded of 
people who wore them and gave them a 
charm only vaguely suggested, as they 
lie there in the shop window waiting for 
someone to carry them away. It is the 
hour before dinner which is the most 
fatal shopping hour for men, and upper 
Fifth Avenue, with its display of luxu- 
ries, has laid itself out to charm the 
man homeward bound. 


A bill case, which also has little compartments for 


cards, is lined with regimental colours. 
innovation in the modern market. 


It is an 
It can be bought 


at the inexpensive price of $6.00 
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MEN’S TAILORS 


Stadler & Stadler Clothes 
embody all that Fashion, 
Workmanship and Quality can 
signify. 

BUSINESS SUITS $150 


Overcoats and Ulsters—ready for 4 
wear—Stadler & Stadler made— Va 
from $110. Mj, hi 
Authoritative clothes for yy 
riding, golf, and all sport wear. yy Y 
LADIES’ RIDING COATS es 
BREECHES & KNICKERS Is prt 


785 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 

































“The Dansant” No. 1103 


A new seamless dance ox- 

ford of the finest grade 
Patent coltskin, flexible Oak 
soles with beaded edge. De- 
sign and pattern exclusively 
our own. 


Mail orders promptly filled, 25c extra 
to cover postage. Booklet of 30 designs 
in men’s shoes on request. 


$750 


London Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway New York 




















MM 


a IMPORTING CO. 
Ne 6 EAST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 










Made from only the 
YOUNG LEAVES of ex- 
: ; ceptionally fine Turkish to- 
YY bacco. Packed in cedar 
> chests of 100. 
INWINEIRER MOND gcciceds oc cate vos $3.25 per 100 
Plain. Gold and Cork Tips 
SPECIAL QUALITY ......... $4.50 per 100 
Shepheard’s Hotel Size 
Plain and 22kt. Gold Tips 


We believe this to be the finest cigarette it is possible to make 


DUNBILLPIPES ame 





and Smokers’ Articles 



























































Antiques 


ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 
sold privately to collectors and dealers. Shown by 
appointment. Correspondence solicited. esthe 
Walker. 2038 Locust Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 














French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 








Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West. Montreal 


Auction Bridge 


LESSONS IN AUCTION BRIDGE 
Special Playing Classes on Mondays 

Mrs. Conlin ee 

Riverside 6556 206 West 95th Street, N. Y. 

AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 

antl advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha on 
255 West Et End Ave (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 


Beads and Beaded Bags 


BAGS—always fashionable 
Hand crocheted. Photos mailed. 
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HOPPERS &— BU 
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A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend to the 


patronage 


of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Children’s Things 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 


Continued 








THE DOLL’S AND CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Festive party frocks, charmingly dressed dolls and 
accessories. Dolls’ Hospital. 

18 West 47th St. New York City 


Furniture for the Living Room. Of excellent quality 
& workmanship at lowest prices. Chairs $19 to 
$155. Sofas $118 to $200. Crated é freight paid. 
Photos sent, Ruder Bros, 21 E. 48th St.. N. Y. 





$1.00 brings to Milord or Milady’s Boudoir or 
Kiddies Doll House, most fascinating hand-made 
Antique Slatback Chair in miniature reproduction. 
Reeds Miniature Toy Co., Box 165, Townsend, Mass. 
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Schools and Instruction 


MME. de S. PAUL. 
conversation—practical, 





French teacher specializes in 
interesting method. Pay. 











sian sain Translations—Prepares for 
164 West 78th St. Ne. City ees 
Shoes 
E. HAYES, INC.. 582 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Individual Style in ladies’ shoes to order. Ma 
terials and colors of costumes matched. Write for 
style booklet & directions in self- -~measurement, 
———_, 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM. POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome gal- 














Gowns Bought 





PARTY FROCKS OF CRISP DOTTED SWISS 

Rose or Blue, hand embroidered oe ee in 
Yhite. Sizes 2 to 6. $4.50 e 

EJsie Wagner, 1721 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
69 West 45th Street, New York 








Cleaning and Dyeing 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. _ Write 

Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N. Y. 





ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
























































conse Personality analyzed, corree; 
procedure authoritatively taught personally hes 
mail. Mlle. Louise—Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.Y.C 








Specialty Shops 


GORGEOUS HAND MADE BEADED BAG$ 
Tapestry and Novelty Bags. ~~ Powder Puffs, 
Newest Fancy—$1.25 each. 

Pansy Shoppe, 1925 South tie st. Omaha, Neb, 
A NEW IDEA IN BRIDGE PRIZES 

Mezzanine Shop 





























Beads. Beaded bags repaired. | Hyer Quick service. Gowns, suits rr jem. Commodore Hotel 
Joe Michel Wen ee, BY: | aie Getestnes, ate cone edged. Gowns Remodeled Miss Williams Tel. Van. 7157 
121 East 57th Street. New York. ine 7198 
i = 4 yl OF wes 1S THE TALK 
‘ o ew Yor ecause lave made creations 
Corsets and Brassicres of gowns that seemed hopeless. 
Homer, 7 East 55th St.. New York. Plaza 9463. 
MISS D. MUNSON. Designer of Corsets. Johns EUGENE—The Master Rebuilder 
Hopkins University trained. Expert Consultant. Hats—Gowns—Furs 
Becoming and corrective corseting. My Lady’s Wardrobe Valet. New Gowns to order. 
Tel. Plaza 3839 24 East 55th St., N. Y. | Models on hand. Tel. Bryant 5945, 66 W.49 St.,N.Y. 
Dancing Interior Decorations 
WILMA GILMORE SUSAN SALT—Samples sent on approval for drap- 
Castle House Graduate eries & furniture. Materials purchased. interior 
Modern Dances Specialized decorating. Out-of-town_houses a_ specialty. 
109 West 57th St., N. Y¥ Phone Circle 4026. | 501 wet oH St. N. Y¥. Tel. Audubon 482. 
New York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston APIN, HARPER & DUTEL 
Modern Dances. Expert in correcting 76 West rts St. Bryant 6887 
faults, teaching gentlemen to lead, Interior Decorators. Estimates 
ladies to follow. Private and class and suggestions for town and country work 
lessons. Residential work by_arrange- TABLE DECORATIONS, for sale or for rent. 
ment. Teachers’ Courses. Certificate Ritz Carlton Maisonette 
and Diplomas awarded. ; _ 18 East 47th Street 
9 E. 59th St. “lat 5th Ave.), N.Y. Phone Plaza 8612 | Adeline de Voo Cummings. Murray Hill 6700-7669 
aw i. a Sones See ape 
2 fest 72nd St one Columbus 456! ° 
Key Wallet of pigskin in which Modern Dances Jewelry and Precious Stones 
y P Children’s Classes Subscription Evening Dances A 
keys can be carried without wear hammered pot for coffee or 
and tear on the pocket. It is a TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with “— hot water is 6%” high and may 
ais ea a D Li. ° Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. ewels Pur- be procured in either copper or 
new device to protect the key elicactes chased and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co, Bldg. b P PP 
ring and its keys. Price $5. 5th Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 eso rice $6. May be pur- 
May be purchased through HOOD RIVER. OREGON, GIFT BOX APPLES chased through Vanity Fair 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. Specially selected quarter box $2.00 F. : Shopping Service. 
— i l d Sil Bougl. 
Hood River, Oregon Jewe ry an ilverware Bought 
Trafford E. Smith 
= a = a Sede —s for Platinum, Gold, 
Silver, earls, iamonds, Antiques; entire con- ° 
Beauty Culture Dress Forms tents of houses. Established 1869. Unusual Gifts 
562 - 5th Ave. Room 403. Bryant 6886, New York 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- | PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns MY NEW CATALOG OF ORIENTAL & Domestic 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. | fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted Mi . novelties has many suggestions for prizes, gifts ali 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by _known physicians. lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. illinery toys for the kiddies. Don’t you want one? 


Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St.. Y., Bryant 9426. 


Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 


Bertha Tanzer. 544 East 2lst Street, Bklyn., N.Y, 








MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 

Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 





Entertainment 


FREE PAPER HAT PATTERN to make your own 
frame. Directions to make and trim hat. Send 
for Bock of Styles. 


Loie Hat Pattern Co., 11 E. 35th St., New York City 





Weaving (Hand) 





Lucille Savoy Face Poudre—Used by discriminating 
women & prominent stars. Specially blended shades 
that enhance the complexion. $1.50 box; sample 25c. 
Inq. invited. Astor Theatre Bldg.,N.Y. Bryant 2143. 


ENTERTAINMENTS PREPARED; 
Stunts and original Place Cards written 
inners or other Social Affairs. 
Helen Conroy, 817 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 


for 


Ohio 





Monograms and Woven Names 


Messrs. MacDougall & Co.. Ltd.. of London & Inver 
ness represented by Mrs. Alaistair MacEwen and Mts. 
Iain Macpherson will show hand-woven homespuls 
from the Highlands, Scotch Tartans, Vicuna Rugsaad 





REDISCOVERED—OLD WORLD SECRET of Slen- 
derness & Health—Reduces Flesh—Relieves Rheu- 
matism-—External Application only. For informa- 
tion Write—Primavera Co., 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 





Fancy Dress and Costumes 





FACE AND NECK TREATMENTS at the Darsy 

Salon employ the methods of the great French 

specialist, Dr. Dys, for 30 years adviser to fash- 
ionable Parisiennes and royalty. 


SRSASWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING CO. 
Original ideas Bal Masque 
Contames to order or for rent 


Tel. Bryant 3440 116 W. 48th St., N. Y. 


Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- | Sports Wear at Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, oo 21, 
hold & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles & prices. | 21, Miss Lillie, 2114 Walnut St., Phila. 

J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, | 27 inclusive. Scotch Wool Shop. ‘Bryn Siam: Pa, 
Conn. | England — France — Australia — Canada. | Jan. 28. Plaza Hotel, N.Y., Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1,23 








Mourning Apparel 


Chicago, Feb. 6 - 9 inclusive. 
‘Buffalo, Feb, 14. Seneca Hotel, 
Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. Feb. 
Boston, Feb. 20-24 inclusite 


Blackstone Hotel, 
Lafayette Hotel, 
Rochester, Feb. 15. 
17. Hotel Vendome, 





Special treatments for Wrinkles, Flaccid Tissues, 
Double Chin and Scrawniness. Send for booklet 





Flesh Reduction 


THE SHOP of BLACK 
Millinery, Gowns, Blouses & Mourning oe gg ed 





The Woman Jeweler 


























describing Dr. Dys’ preparations and their use. Mederate prices. No Catalog. Calder & 
V. Darsy, 630 Fifth Ave. (at 50th St.), New York °643 Broadway (100th St. ) Phone Riverside 2896. 
EGYPTOL—Nature’s aid to beauty. SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 
Daily use removes wrinkles. — Treatment | scientific method. No dieting or exercising required. P. H ° W A Shon Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Sets $5.20. Booklet Fre Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician, 286-5th Ave. ermanent Hair ave Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
Francois, 260 So. Ith St.. Poiladetphia, Pa. | (near 30th St.), N. Y. C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well, 
_ a me HIPS, gay te! a NESTLE - wicks 
duced. 3-Slym applied externally. Absolutely Sristanters of Permanent Waving. orld- > ° 
Books safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., Wedding Stationery 
Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. N.Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 
nai, § uJ eats 5 West 47th St., N. Y.| ANN DOLAN—Purveyor to those desirous of that] CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert] WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS & INVITATIONS 
Books secret which protects against the inroads of time. | personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- | Beautifully engraved. Very reasonable price for 
aed old aa ~— new that Electric Baths, Massage, Reducing Baths. tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. | quality of work done. Write for booklet. Stratfi 
children love the best 132 West 58th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4724. | 542 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772] Eng. Studio. 528 So. La Salle St.. 








Catering 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, ale gg 300 Madison 
Ave.. cor 41st St., es Vanderbilt 865 BR. 


Chicago, Il 
—— 





Sachets 


THE BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 








CARDANI 6TH AVE. at 53rd ST. 
For luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 


Italian Spumoni or 





Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik hand- 
kerchief Vanity puffs, boxed, $100 each. Send for 
Beoklet. F. Jaquet. 130 W. 42nd Street, New York. 





Gifts 





Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
Delightfui — dainty — desserts 


Tel. 1571 Circle New York 





Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 


Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 





A BRIEF LETTER 
to any of these advertisers will 
bring you all the information. you 
need on any of th-ir products. 





wy 
GIFT SHOPS Using Better Novelties Ask for “4 
1922 Catalog Also Containing Lor Suge! 


tion from $15. ee New York 


Rena Rosenthal, 444 Fined 
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B selecting Crane plumbing, sanitation and 
heating equipment for your home you 
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knowledge and resources of an organization 
which successfully fills every need of such systems 
for buildings of all types and sizes. 
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Thousands of installations of Crane prod- 
ucts in apartments, hotels, banks, hospitals, 
schools, ships, office structures, clubs, railway 
buildings, public institutions and industrial 
plants—as well as in private homes the country 
over—have provided the practical experience 
on which Crane Service is based. 
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This complete service, insuring uniform 
quality throughout all phases of plumbing, 
sanitation, heating and associated systems, 
awaits you and your architect at the nearest 
Crane branch, exhibit room or office. 















We are manufacturers of about 
20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam speciulties, 
made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and all 
purposes, and are distributors 
through the trade of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 
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A Distinctive Dining Room 
c-> at the Dampton Shops 


HE architectural inspiration of many de- 

lightful homes of today is drawn from 
the late English Renaissance, for a sense of 
gracious hospitality seems to pervade the 
mellow-toned paneled wails and _ colorful 
leaded windows which form the settings for 
such sturdy draw-topped tables and spacious 
dressers of carven oak as are shown in this 
interior, photographed at the Hampton 
Shops. 


By their resources for procuring fine antiques 
and their facilities for reproducing by hand 
the best that has been handed down from 
the past, the Hampton Decorators achieve 
distinction in developing interiors true to the § 
best traditions yet reflecting the personal & 
preferences and meeting the social needs of 
their clients. 


RampeonShops 


18 Gast 50*Street 2: 
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The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entire building. 
No branches or 
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OW the intimate confession 
N Has become a smart obsession 
I’ve set down the men I simply 
couldn’t tie to, 
And since all things are permitted 
In this form, I’ve just omitted 
A few names—the ones I couldn’t even lie 
to. 


Alfred really was a dearie! 

Such a Civil Engineer! He 

Made a fatal step, however, when he called. 
His idea of entertaining 

Was to spend three hours explaining 

All about a Drainage System he’d installed. 


Basil Ballantyne was stunning, 

And when I saw him running 

In my wake, I felt so flattered and so proud 
That I started to confess to him 

Just how gladly I’d say “yes” to him. 

Just in time—lI found that Basil read aloud! 


None was handsomer than Cyril 

So magnificently virile!— 

But one habit placed me quite beyond his 
reach. 

I despise a “manly fellow” 

Who, in trunks of black and yellow 

Proudly struts among the bathers on the 
beach. 


While the soul of true politeness, 

David Dudd inclined to triteness. 

I was fortunate to find it out so early; 

For I knew I’d break my promises 

Ere we scarce had left St. Thomas’s, 

If I found I’d wed a man who called me 
“girlie.” 


Eric Evans was a poet, 

With a tailor paid to show it 

(His “Collected Verse” had netted him 
$2.00). 

Though his knowledge was empiric 

On all themes—except the Lyric 

I never could endure Byronic collars! 


Francis’ love for mathematics 

Made him go into ecstatics 

Over things that made me wax exceeding 
wroth. 

I can’t bear a man who scratches, 

With a knife and fork and matches, 

Tangents, sines and figures on the table 
cloth! 








George—ah, George was very nice! 
Life with George were Paradise 
On a diet of wild honey and sweet herbs! 


Sketches by 
PIERRE BRISSAUD 


George—ah, George was very nice! 

Life with George were Paradise 

On a diet of wild honey and sweet herbs! 
Fortunately, ere he kissed me 

I discovered he’d assist me 


By the elbow over manholes and up curbs. 





Alfred really was a dearie! 

Such a Civil Engineer! He 

Made a fatal step, however, when 
he called, 


Rhymed Extracts from My Diaries 


Unabashed Comments on Some Suitors I Might Have Accepted—but Luckily Didn't 


Irving’s single imperfection 

Was enough for his rejection. 

“Tis the little things that count.” 
how true it is! 

Though he swore that he adored me, 

Gracious Heaven! How he bored me 

By his always saying on the phone “Guess 
who it is!” 


Alas, 


Kenneth—handsome, rich and active 

In affairs, was quite attractive; 

Most young girls would think it bliss to 
share his life. 

But the thing that made me falter, 

Ere he led me to the altar, 

Was a fear he’d introduce me as “the wife.” 


Louis placed me on a pinnacle. 

And, alas! perhaps I’m cynical, 

But experience has taught me, as I roam, 
That the man who’s bluff and hearty, 

And the Life of Every Party, 

Is a perfect pest to have about the Home. 


Marmaduke! There’s no denying 

He attracted me! How trying 

To find out our tastes were kindred in so 
few things! 

But I knew he could not hold me 

From the moment that he told me 

How he only cared for people who could 
do things! 


When I first met Nigel Strothers 

He seemed different from the others 

But he turned out just exactly like the rest. 

All he’d say was “add a yeast cake” 

And “you'll find it will at least take 

Sixty raisins’—well, you know the sort of 
pest! 


I’ll admit that Oswald Goble 

Had a nature wholly noble 

But that’s quite as far as I should care 
to go. 

Heavens! How it made me bristle 

When I’d hear him start to whistle 

With the orchestra when we were at a 
show! 


Thus it went till I met Peter— 

None could ask a nature sweeter! 

Wit and wealth he had, combined with 
polished hair. 

How I knew that he was really 

Made for me alone—ideally— 

Was because I’d seen him reading “Van- 
ity Fair.” 
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For formal functions 
and affairs calling for 
meticulous care in 
dress, the Dobbs Silk 
Hat is imperative. It 
has the dignity of 
correct design. $15. 


Dobbs Caps meet the 
requirements of well 
dressed men in ma- 
terials, design and 
workmanship. They 
supply the pleasant 
note of picturesque- 
ness to the informal 
costume. $3 up. 


(Left) 

Characteristic Dobbish style is 
felted into the Dobbs Town hat by 
hand in hot water. It is made by 
the famous Cavanagh Edge pro- 
cess. $7 up. 


(Right) 
The Dobbs Sherley lends itself to 
the individual touch of the wearer. 
It is designed for the man who wants 
a “‘change.”’ $7 up. 
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The Dobbs Derby is 
indispensable for 
many occasions re- 
quiring a touch of 
formality. It is also 
a pleasant change 
from the informal soft 
hat. $7 up. 


The Dobbs All- 
Weather is tailored 
from woolens especi- 
ally imported from 
exclusive connections 
in the United King- 
dom. It is designed 
for motoring and 
sports wear. $6 up. 
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SKETCHES BY PAUL THEVENAZ 





BALLET FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Love guards the roses of thy lips Love, let me cull her choicest flowers; 
And flies about them like a bee; And pity me, and calm her eye; 

If I approach he forward skips, Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers 
And if I kiss he stingeth me. Then will I praise thy deity. 


—Thomas Lodge (1556-1625) 
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After nearly ten years of laborious reconstruction the juncture of 

Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue is at last a place of dignity 

.and beauty,—thanks largely to the genius of Thomas Hastings. 

New subways now go under it; new traffic rules govern the surface 

of it; new trees and gardens have been planted on it, while an im- 

posing entrance to Central Park is soon to lead from it. Altogether, 
the Plaza is a spot of which every New Yorker may be proud 


VANITY 


In this drawing we see Augustus St. Gaudens’ statue of Gen. 

Sherman in its new position. Karl Bitter’s fountain—the gift of 

Joseph Pulitzer—is seen facing it. The Plaza Hotel, en féte for 

New Year’s, is on the right. The new twenty-four story Hecksher 

building towers in the background, on the site of the William C. 

Whitney house. In the foreground is the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
house, Richard Hunt’s indubitable masterpiece 


The New Fifth Avenue Plaza, At Night 


The City of Dreadful Night, or, The City of Beautiful Nonsense ? Drawn by Hugh Ferriss 
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The Tenth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Leda—a Vampire 


temperament that she spoke with effect. 

For when her eyes first took in the world, 
and her tongue formulated a preoccupation, 
she did not say “Mummie” or “Pussy”. In a 
firm tone she laid her hand upon the piano and 
said “Mine”. Next day, taking pleasure in 
another object, she once more said: “Mine”. 
She still does. Many events in the world are 
due to the act of God; the history of Leda is 
made up of acts of property, mental, physical, 
emotional. She acquires things as the flypaper 
acquires flies. The resemblance is acute; for 
Leda acquires all that she touches. In the 
words of Racine: “Elle eit du buvetier 
emporté les serviettes. Plutot que de rentrer au 
logis les mains nettes.”” She is capable of im- 
posing upon. all who approach her, men, 
women, old or young, a peculiar thrall. She 
does not merely dominate: she possesses. She 
flourishes as she devours, and those upon whom 
she preys tend to wither away; their vigour is 
sucked into Leda’s system for her greater de- 
velopment and happiness. 

One wonders what is Leda’s secret, how it is 
that her sister Thalia sells Leda her new hat at 
a reduced price; why her mother who loves the 
silent peace of the country is compelled to hire 
boxes at the theatre in which Leda sits free of 
charge. It is a mystery. It is not Leda’s 
beauty; it is not even the ugliness which terri- 
fies; nor violence of word, nor effect of suasion. 
It is will. It is the power of desire, a sort of 
passionate flame that issues from Leda’s heart, 
which all things burns away, obstacle, time ... 
and the will of others. If she had been a man 
she would have been a Napoleon. Or the 
editor of a daily newspaper. 


Leda and Her Husband 


[EDA grew up as she began. She differed 
from Hermia in that she never sought to 
make herself the partner of a man, except in so 
far as the wolf is partner to the lamb. She 
never gave. She always took. Or gave only 
to receive back with interest. Thus the young 
men upon whom she cast her eyes were first 
drawn as the rabbit by the snake. Then, as 
they discovered the yawning jaws, they moved 
away, just in time, leaving behind merely a 
trail of flowers, candies, stalls at the theatre 
and a very little heart dust. But Leda married 
in the end: she wanted to. And she married 


[be spoke early, and it is significant of her 


very suitably a certain Patrocles who, after 
eing sent down from his university, had failed 


By W. L. GEORGE 


as a curate. He had, however, a great deal of 
money, and Leda found him rather useful. 

Patrocles lives a strange life. He is less 
even than Silvio Pellico, whose spirit was free 
while his body was in gaol. Patrocles is not so 
fortunate, for his spirit inhabits the narrow 
tenement that confines his body. Leda is im- 
proving his mind. Patrocles came to her as a 
normal man, loving light novels, fond of all 
cups that sadden but intoxicate, addicted to 
golf, able to laugh, and inclined to keep 
from the more serious side of his mind the 
deeds of the more frivolous one. Leda has 
changed all that. His novels have been pre- 
sented to the Society for the Rescue of Washer- 
women Who Have Seen Better Days. Now he 
can converse upon technology, ichthyology, and 
conchology. Eschatology is next on his list. 
Leda dislikes alcohol, so has converted him to 
lemonade. Leda is fond of loto, so Patrocles 
smites no more the rubber ball. Laughter, she 
says, does not suit his face, so he has learned 
gravity. When Leda buys a new frock she 
says to Patrocles: ‘Have you noticed my new 
frock ?”? Patrocles says: “Yes, dear.’ Some- 
times Leda traps him with the help of an old 
frock; when exposed, Patrocles says: “Sorry, 
dear.” He has no reason to complain, for his 
life has been taken over by a superior power. 
He has no right to feel out of health, for Leda 
puts on his plasters, takes his temperature, 
boils his cup of arrowroot. (His skin suffers 
from the plasters; his temperature is always 
normal; arrowroot makes him sick, but what 
is a man to do?) 

Once Patrocles was one of those dull men. 
A primrose by the river’s brim, a yellow prim- 
rose was to him; Leda determined that it 
should be a great deal more. She has taught 
him to admire flowers, scenery and stars. He 
is not allowed to smoke his pipe under the 
stars. Such things are unseemly. Leda has 
induced him to sit upon the grass while she 
reads to him the sonnets of Shakespeare and 
selected passages from Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
And from time to time she says: ‘“Isn’t it 
beautiful?” Then Patrocles says: ‘Yes, dear.” 
From time to time Leda says: ‘Repeat the last 
line I read.”” Sometimes Patrocles remembers 
the last word. To remedy his ignorance, the 
passage is read over again and Patrocles shifts 
upon the damp grass, reflecting that he is rheu- 
matic, and that if he says anything about it, 
later on Leda will dose him with salicylate 
of soda. 


He admires that which Leda admires. It is 
best so, easiest so. To refuse to share her ad- 
miration leads to argument, conviction of error 
and defeat. Sometimes the cave-man ancestor 
of Patrocles asserts himself, and he says: 
“Please, dear ...” but Leda interrupts and 
says: “Wait until I’ve done.” Patrocles has 
been waiting for eleven years. 


A Universality of Interests 


OMETIMES Patrocles seeks solitude to 

meditate upon the good fortune that 
brought him such a wife. But he is never long 
allowed to meditate, for Leda says that day- 
dreams fritter away his energy. Besides, he 
may not want to talk, but she does. Soon after 
their marriage he resigned from the Mauso- 
leum, a club into which he had been admitted 
as a great favour. Now he belongs to the Cock 
and Hen into which Leda can procure entry 
at all hours. 

She often needs Patrocles, for theirs is a 
touching universality of interests. In this 
sense, that all which interests her interests him. 
(That which interests him is of course less 
important. Besides this has almost ceased to 
exist since his energy was taken up by her pre- 
occupations.) Patrocles is busy in the morn- 
ings, for Leda reads to him all her private let- 
ters, especially such portions as bear witness to 
her variety of virtues. She tells him that 
Cloris, whom he has never seen, has just mar- 
ried Hercules, of whom he has never heard; 
his opinion is asked of Circe’s new frock, and 
he hears the touching tale of how Circe’s 
grandmother went on the stage. He has come 
to know these people intimately, for Leda goes 
with him to be by his side, in his direst bore- 
dom to be his guide. When Leda is photo- 
graphed in the society papers, which frequently 
happens because she somehow inevitably gets 
into the way of the camera (in one case ob- 
literating the Queen of Sparta) Patrocles has 
to examine the photograph. Is it a good like- 
ness? Is it too good? Is it as good as last 
year’s? Isn’t her shantung jumper sweet? 
Which does he prefer: paradise or aigrettes? 
What! not know the difference between crépe 
georgette and crépe suzette? Fancy marrying 
such a man! Patrocles is getting better; he is 
learning; he can tell gabardine from Harris 
tweed. 

Sometimes, when Patrocles sits at his desk, 
absorbed in conchology, and making a certain 

(Continued on page 86) ' 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Historical Debutante 


Poppaea, the Wife To-be of Nero, is Taught a New Step Known as the Attic Toddle 


terior of a slave market in the fashionable 

retail shopping district of Rome, in the 
year A.D. 47. It is an open arcade. Through 
large arches in the rear, the passing crowds in 
the street can be clearly seen. The proprietor 
and several sales persons move about among 
the wares kicking and whipping them into 
marketable positions. Suddenly, in the street, 
arises a great hullabaloo of shouting, cursing 
and running. Pedestrians fly to right and left. 
Slaves and freedmen; Nubians huddle together 
against the houses or dart into doorways. Then 
with a great clatter and roar there draws up in 
front of the market a snorting, six horse power, 
chummy roadster-chariot, driven by a mere 
slip of a girl. Some of her entourage of slaves, 
servants and out-runners hasten to help her to 
the street, while others kick into the gutter a 
handful of citizens who have been killed by 
her horses. She enters the market clad in a 
smart sport suit consisting of a pink silk slip 
and a pair of golden sandals; but, being very 
modest, she wears a veil across the lower half 
of her face. This is none other than Poppaea 
Sabina, sixteen year old millionairess and the 
most beautiful débutante in all of Rome. She 
approaches the slave dealer, who prostrates 
himself. 

PoppaEA: Good morning, I have tons of 
shopping to do, can you wait on me right away? 
(She does not wait for his reply) It’s such a 
bore. One of my slaves spilled my Quelques 
Fleurs this morning and when I threw the 
Social Register at him he was too lazy to duck 
and it blinded him. But I don’t suppose that’s 
surprising, is it? It nearly blinds me when I 
see the sort of people who get their names in it 
nowadays. Have you any nice fresh slaves 
this morning? 

THE SLAVE DEALER: 
Males are on this floor. 
basement. 

PoppaEA: That’s a very good place for 
them. What have you new in males? 

THE SLAvE DEALER: Do you want him for 
any particular purpose? 

PoppaEA: Well, first of all, he must posi- 
tively be able to dance,—and he must be very 
decorative. Have you any with straight noses? 
I really don’t suppose I need another, but 
father lets me have twenty, so I take what I 
like. It’s the best system. Then, if I ever 
run over my allowance, I sell a slave. 

THE SLAVE DEALER: Madame is wise. If 
you will just step to this counter. These stand- 
ing here,—stand up, damn you—are all strong, 
well set up fellows. I have been holding them 
to be used as murderers; there is such a brisk 
demand for them now in Rome. 

PoppaEA: Well, of course, I shall want 
handsome ones. (She points to one of them) 
You there! Do you know any of the new 
Greek dances? 

Stave: Alas, no! But I am obedient and 
strong. I have rowed in a galley for fifteen 
years. 

PoppaEA: By Venus, I should think you 
would be strong. (She starts pinching his arms, 
and speaks to the dealer) Mother tells me 


I 
Te rise of the curtain discloses the in- 


Certainly, madame. 
Females are in the 


always to pinch their arms to see if they are 
strong. The fat ones get discouraged so quick- 


By JULIAN FRANCIS THOMPSON 


ly, you know. (She glances at the slave’s back. 
Through his tunic is seen a terribly scarred 
back. She turns on the dealer) Worm! You’re 
trying to pass off damaged goods on me. Look 
at his back where they’ve beaten him. You 
know I don’t want any secondhand slaves. 

THE SLAVE DEALER: (fawns) I’m sorry, 
madame. He hid it from me. Get out of here, 
you miserable pretender. (He kicks the slave 
back) Of course I know you don’t want that 
class of goods. Now here’s one— (He draws 
out another). 

PorpaEA: I suppose you’re a galley slave 
too. Can you do the latest Greek dances? 

SLAVE: No, madame, but I can serve you 
in other ways. When the Romans captured 
my home I was a college professor. I can 
speak five languages. 


PoppaEA: What’s that to me, I only speak 
one. 
SLAVE: I could teach you the other four. 


PoppaEA: Not if I heard you first, you 
couldn’t (to dealer) Now really, you know, 
if you can’t do better than this I'll have to 
trade somewhere else. Anyone who has had 
time to learn five languages is too old for me. 
These are all shop-worn. I'll bet you’ve had 
every one of them a year. (She starts out) 


HE Stave DeaLter: Ah! Now I under- 

stand! I have exactly what you want. He is 
twenty-two years old and quite fresh. In fact, 
he’s one of the freshest I’ve ever had. I doubt 
if he has ever been a slave before. Probably 
captured in some new conquest. And as he 
came to us with a new consignment from Greece 
this morning he may know some of their 
dances. (A beautiful, insolent youth is brought 
forward. Poppaea is roused from her boredom 
by his easy grace and splendid carriage. He 
returns her admiring gaze. The dealer rattles 
on) He is in excellent condition and should 
last you a long time if you take good care of 
him. But, of course, he’s very expensive,— 
five thousand sesterces! 


PoppaEA: (to the slave) What is your 
name ? 

THE SLAVE: Rufrius. 

PoppaEA: Can you dance? 

Rurrius: That depends on who wants to 
buy me. 

PoppaEA: (angrily) JI am thinking of 


buying you. (She drops the veil from her face) 
What can you do? 


RvuFrius: (overcome by her beauty) I can 
make love! 

PoppaEA: In the Greek or the Roman 
fashion ? 

Rurrius: Roman, Calydonian, Bythinian, 


Egyptian—it’s all one to me. I attended prep 
school at Lampsacus. I took post graduate 
honours at the Collegium Amatorium in 
Corinth. Since then— — 

PoppaEA: (raises her veil and turns to the 
dealer) You may send this one up to the 
Palace on approval. 

THE SLAVE DEALER: (prostrates himself) 
Yes, madame,—but you will remember the 
price— 

PoppaEA: Oh, forget the price. If I de- 
cide to keep him, charge him to pater; P. 
Cornelius Scipio, XXIII Appian Way, apart- 
ment IV. Ring bell No. 9. (She turns on her 


heel, mounts her chariot, picks up the reins 
opens the exhaust wide and gives her the gas) 


II 


WEEK later. The scene disclosed is the 
interior court of a Roman home of great 
magnificence. In the center of the court is q 
purple pool, fragrant with lotos flowers. At the 
side of the pool are a table and chairs. On the 
table a decanter of wine and glasses. In the 
background, seated on the floor, three slaves 
are playing Roman Jazz on stringed instry. 
ments. Poppaea and Rufrius have been danc- 
ing together for hours. He is teaching her the 
Attic Toddle. Finally they stop, breathless, 
Then Rufrius gathers her slowly into his arms 
and attempts to kiss her. After a moment she 
pushes him away. 
PoppaEA: (dreamingly) You know, dear, 
you are the most expensive slave Ihaveeverhad, 
Rurrius: (smiling) Yes, lamrather,—dear, 


PoppaEA: And you will obey all of my 
orders? 

Rurrius: Of course. 

PoppaEA: ‘Then, you are going to be mar- 
ried to me to-morrow. 

Rurrius: And what will Rome say,— 


marrying your slave? 

PoppaEA: I should worry, what Rome says! 
(They kiss and the Roman jazz plays on. At 
this juncture Poppaea’s mother, Sabina, enters 
and stops in horror at the sight of her daughter 
in the arms of a mere slave) 

SABINA: Poppaea! 

PopPpaEA: (looks up at her mother) Is 
that you, mater? Yes, to be sure it is. (turns 
back to Rufrius) 

SABINA: Poppaea! Are you mad, kissing 
a slave! This must stop! 

PorPaEA: (patiently turns to her mother so 
that she may reason gently with her) It’s not 
going to stop, mater. It has just started. 

SABINA: (hurls herself at the pair and tears 
them apart) It is going to stop, I tell you. 
All Rome is talking about you and your slave. 
You were seen alone with him in a box at the 
Coliseum watching the gladiators yesterday. 

PoppaEa: Yes. It was frightfully dull. I 
was bored stiff. They had a lot of starved 
martyrs there and they wouldn’t put up any 
fight at all. They actually stood and let the 
gladiators hack them to pieces. 

SABINA: (enraged) Last week your father 
had to pay to bury all those citizens your horses 
killed in the street. 

PoppaEA: That’s just like our city depart- 
ments. Why don’t they have an efficient traffic 
squad ? 

SaBINA: You’ve kept those slaves playing 
jazz for you now, day and night, until their 
fingers are bleeding and worn to the bone. | 

PoppaEA: Yes, mater. And when their 
fingers are completely gone I’ll sell those mu- 
sicians and buy some new ones. Besides, the 
nearer the bone the sweeter the meat. 

SABINA: (in a towering rage) I’ve for- 
bidden your father to pay for this slave. You're 
going to send him back to the dealer at once. 

PoppaEA: No, mater, I’m going to marry 
him at once. 

SABINA: (sinks in a chair in despair) By 
all the gods! (She covers her face with her 

(Continued on page 102) 
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FEBRUARY, 1922 


The untimely death 
of Paul Thevenaz 


has left an empty 
niche in our Hall 
of Arts. Thevenaz 


prought to New York 
from Paris the ex- 
perimental tendency 
which is all too rare 
among American ar- 
tists. During his 
several years’ resi- 
dence in this country 
he was a happy play- 
boy among the arts, 
bringing to them a 
spirit full of whimsi- 
cality, mondanité and 
inventive zest. 
commemorative show 
of his paintings and 
drawings is now on 
view at the Arts 
Guild Galleries, 10 
East 50th Street, in 
New York. His ad- 
mirers are also bring- 
ing out a _ notable 
volume of reproduc- 
tions of his work. 
Orders for this book 
may be sent to the 
Editorial Department 
of this magazine 





i eas 


This late portrait shows how 
completely Thevenaz had aban- 
doned the Cubist manner which 
characterized his early work 
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ISRAFEL 
An unfinished canvas which 
Thevenaz’s 
ness of colour and flair for 
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The Last Work of Paul Thevenaz 


The Gifted Young Painter Whose Influence Is Missed So Profoundly in Contemporary American Art 
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CHASSE- 
SSE 


Here is a _ reminis- 
cence of the linear 
grace and the athletic 
poise which distin- 
guish the figure paint- 
ings on Greek vases. 
But Thevenaz’s 
almost humorous 
modernity is obvious 
in the “chic” back- 
ward swing of the 
draperies 


DIANE 
R 


PAUL THEVENAZ 
A self portrait, made only a 
year before the artist’s death, 
for 


precision 
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HUGH CECIL 
MARY NASH MARIE DORO 
Whose talent and charm ex- 
plain the success of the 
“Lilies of the Field’, an 
American play by William 

Hurlbut about the ladies 


Miss Nash has just opened in 

“Captain Apple Jack”, a play 

by Walter Hackett, which 

has had a long and success- 
ful run in London 





STRAUSS-PEYTON 


LENORE ULRIC 
Plays the Parisian gamine 
in André Picard’s “Kiki” in 
a manner so essentially Gal- 
lic that one all but forgets 
that the play is a translation 


EOWARD THAYER MONROE 


VIOLET HEMING 
An English actress who has 
recently returned from a tour 
in “Face to Face”, by Vin- 
cent Lawrence. Miss Heming 
plans soon to open in a new 

play in New York 
DORIS RANKIN (Center) 
In private life, Miss Rankin 
is the wife of Lionel Barry- 
more. She gives genuine 
distinction to a comparative- 
ly minor part in ‘“‘The Claw” 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Theatrieal Goods: Imported and Domestic 


A Group of Young Actresses Who Have Obliterated the Dulness of the Present Season in the Theatre 
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“Tm a Good Girl, | Am” 


Ladies With One Virtue and None Come to Broadway Playhouses to Express the Holiday Spirit 


articulate he is taught not to be impudent. 

Few are staunch enough to come through 
this training unimpaired. Accordingly, since 
it has been hammered out of us, we all love im- 
pudence. We like the young person who does 
not need to wait for the doctor’s order to stick 
out her tongue. . 

The constantly recurring comedy of bad 
manners is built upon this deep lying sympathy 
of the world for the little rebel. The family 
has many branches and representatives in our 
theatre. There was, you may remember, Daniel 
Vorhees Pike of The Man From Home, Peg, 
and the Playboy, and Liliom and now Kiki. 
The type is international. 

Kiki is at least a first cousin to Peg. On the 
surface she is a somewhat tougher person in 
spite of a certain reformation which the char- 
acter has undergone in being transferred from 
the French of André Picard to the English of 
David Belasco. 

Fortunately the reformation is not sufficient- 
ly thoroughgoing to hurt. A few New York 
critics have been shocked and horrified by the 
fact that in the last act Kiki announces that 
she is “a good girl.” We do not agree with 
those who maintain that her character is neces- 
sarily ruined by this device. It is a conven- 
tional piece of frippery which has come to be 
so prevalent in the American theatre that no 
one pays any attention to it. In the big third 
act of The Man Who Came Back the heroine 
used to reel out of her bunk in an opium den 
to proclaim to the audience that whatever minor 
foibles she might have acquired she was still 
chaste. Moreover, the general understanding 
among matinée audiences in this country is 
that Camille was a manicure girl. Those who 
look on these slight changes of the adapter as 
evidences of rampant puritanism mistake the 
intent. Nothing more than gallantry is in- 
tended. How can a gentleman say anything 
but “Naturally, my dear,” to a heroine who 
protests her innocence. There is no harm in 
keeping up an illusion just so long as nobody 
believes it. 


Presic the very moment each of us becomes 


Sweets and Sours 


T does not seem to us that our Kiki varies in 

any important respect from the delightful 
baggage who has fascinated the audiences of 
France. Only a phrase stands between them, 
and in the American version it is introduced 
late and with becoming apologies. Lenore Ulric 
makes Kiki loose enough to please the most 
exacting. She has created a gamine type of 
marvelous merriment, and yet she is able to 
make the rowdy little French chorus girl a 
person poignantly appealing in her final scene. 
Miss Ulric has never done anything half so 
good. Indeed few actresses have. Like most 
live and vital things, the performance is not 
flawless. There is a brief scene at the end of 
the second act which mars the mood of the 
Play. Here for the only time during the eve- 
ning the flat of the satiric sword is turned upon 
circumstance. For about two minutes Miss 
Ulric forgets that Kiki is a person and makes 
her a funny person. The rest of it seems to us 
to be the best acting which we have seen in 
New York this season. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





EUGENE HUTCHINSON 


BEN AMI 


Mr. Ben Ami is to be seen in an Englisn 
version of “The Idle Inn” by Perez Hirsch- 
bein, which was one of his successes at the 
Jewish Art Theatre when it was played in Yid- 
dish. The play is from a romantic folk tale 


Indeed, Miss Ulric is so good that she is 
likely to stand in the light of the playwright. 
It seems simple to say that the actress is every- 
thing, and yet André Picard has done an ex- 
ceedingly skilful job. The theme is more than 
familiar in our theatre. It reappears at least 
six or seven times in any season, but we do not 
remember any native dramatic treatment of the 
gamine which is as good. Picard does not allow 
the sentimental possibilities to get out of hand. 
He watches his play as carefully as if it were 
a salad dressing. Nothing sweet goes in with- 
out an equal dash of salty cynicism following 
immediately after. You are never sure whether 
he wants you merely to be amused at Kiki or 
to be somewhat more deeply touched. He 
makes this doubt redound to his advantage. 
Many a playwright has worn out his public by 
allowing it to know just what he is about at 
any given moment in his play. We do not 
want to be too sure of our creative artists. 

Here we feel is the difficulty of Miss Zoé 
Akins. She has allowed herself to be identi- 
fied with what may be called a line of drama. 
It is showy stuff and at first it seems to have 
fibre as well. Although we have grown into 
certain misgivings about Déclassée it would be 
foolish to pretend that it was not without great 
theatrical effectiveness. But it was not real, 
and the longer Miss Akins persists in following 
the same type of story and treatment, just so 
much harder will she find it to maintain the il- 
lusion. She was able to say ‘“Let’s pretend” 
with great infectious enthusiasm when she wrote 
her play for Ethel Barrymore. She clothed her 


people in long skirts and eloquence, called 
them “the mad Varicks” and then let them 
rant on their way rejoicing. 

It was capital ranting. A good deal of it 
goes a little way, but there is not enough of it 


in all the world for a long journey. The mood 
is not sufficiently elastic, we think, to stretch 
all the way from the “mad Varicks” to the 
“bad Venables.” In watching The Varying 
Shore we were moved by a Victorian mood to 
quote Strachey’s Queen and exclaim, ‘“‘We are 
not amused.” 

The only novel feature of the play is that it 
begins at the end and moves backward. Cer- 
tainly this did not appeal to us. On the con- 
trary, it was depressing, for it seemed a tragic 
symbol of the career of Miss Zoé Akins herself 
in our theatre. Papa of several seasons ago is, 
perhaps, the best thing which Miss Akins has 
done. The same retrogressive movement is to 
be observed in Daddy's Gone A-Hunting, 
which begins with an act which is worth all the 
rest of the show put together. 

Still the admission must be made that Miss 
Akins has departed from tradition in some re- 
spects. Julie Venable differs a little from Kiki 
and some of the other heroines whom we have 
mentioned. Unlike the more familiar type 
Miss Venable has all the virtues except the one 
which goes by that name. Each act of the play 
deals with one of her lapses, and the author has 
been insistent to point out that each of them is 
sacrificial. We are not willing to accept the 
theatrical dictum that for a woman there is 
only one important sin, but it seems just as sen- 
timental for a playwright to do a drama about 
a poor, dear, unfortunate courtesan. The very 
good women and the very bad ones of our the- 
atre are too much alike to be interesting. 


Superfluous Crises 


|) phere The Varying Shore has ended Julia 

Venable has been betrayed so often that it 
does not really seem very important. Miss 
Akins has forgotten an important technical 
rule laid down by Professor George Pierce 
Baker or Aristotle or somebody in which he 
maintains that, dramatically speaking, two be- 
trayals are only half as good as one. 

Miss Elsie Ferguson makes a lovely picture 
as the heroine of the play by Miss Akins, but 
of course upon this occasion she ought to be 
making not a picture but a play. It seems to 
us that she lacks vocal variety. Perhaps her 
great success recently upon the screen has made 
her forget that words are also important. She 
attempts to do too much with facial expression 
and gesture. She clenches her teeth upon too 
many lies and tries to colour them even before 
they have been spoken. The best thing which 
may be said for The Varying Shore is that it 
does possess moments of eloquence, but most of 
these are smothered. 

In our opinion Miss Zoé Akins has an ex- 
traordinary talent for the theatre. We wish 
she would get rid of the bushel. 

The Theatre Guild has an interesting bill 
from the French as its present attraction. The 
Guild has done worse and a good deal better 
in its time. The best of the two plays is The 
Wife with a Smile, by Denys Amiel and André 
Obey. It is labelled as a tragi-comedy and on 
the whole lives up to the requirements of this 
interesting and rather unusual mood. Our 
complaint against the play is that it depends 
too largely upon a trick. Early in the action 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Great Dulness of Musicians 
Where the Responsibility for the Condition of the Concert-Rooms Should Be Placed 


public that is responsible for the con- 
dition of the concert-room in America. 
True it is, that life lived in accord with the 
conventions creates an atmosphere hostile either 
to the production or the performance of works 
of art. ‘The use to which music is put by a 
society that cannot turn into act the impulses 
received from it, of course slackens every pulse 
in the performer. The man to whom the com- 
munication of perceptions of beauty is life 
cannot retain his edge among people who wish 
primarily to be amused, among people who ask 
of art that it pervert itself and help make their 
timorous lives liveable. It is as if a thousand 
little devils were ready with hammers to 
wound his sensitive quick every instant he un- 
guarded it and laid it bare. An entire habit 
of life, subtly and yet overwhelmingly effec- 
tive, is present to make it difficult, impossible 
for him to feel. Everything is done to strength- 
en in him the impulse not to feel, to strengthen 
in him the willingness to mechanize himself, 
to transform himself into a machine for giving 
pretty sensations to the audience. Art comes to 
be seen not as an expression of emotion, as an 
expression of human grandeur and tragedy, but 
as a pastime, a game for titillating and entranc- 
ing a great many tired and well-fed people. 
And still, pernicious as is the influence of 
the outer life upon the atmosphere of the con- 
cert-room, it is not that outer influence alone 
which creates the grayness and depressingness 
of the entire concert-atmosphere in America. 
For, in coming to war upon the principle of 
life contained in music itself, the habit of our 
society finds an ally already installed in the 
temple itself. And that ally is no other than 
the performing musician himself. It is no 
other than the virtuoso, the interpretative ar- 
tist upon whom the composer leans for the 
realization of his intentions. The entire im- 
pulse to pervert and negate the uses of art, 
communicated by the people who come into 
the concert-hall, is already present, entrenched 
in the spirits of pianists, singers, and all the 
other members of the performing confrater- 
nity. Were it not there, it is even possible that 
the atmosphere would not have reached the 
unusually sorry thickness to which it has de- 
veloped. 


N:* in the ultimate analysis, it is not the 


The Dullest of Artists 


UT, most unfortunately for ourselves, most 
unfortunately for composers, most unfor- 
tunately for the musicians who are drawn into 
the mess as America becomes more and more 
the artistic market-place, it is there. It is 
there, ready to lend itself to the purposes of 
the great conventional demon from without, to 
make of the concert-room a center of aborted 
and useless activity, to bring into play untold 
wealth in money and human energy, and yet 
produce nothing in a crowded season but a 
handful of memorable performances.  Fid- 
dling, singing, drumming going on day after 
day through eight months, two times a day at 
three different concert halls, and out of it all 
a few hours that shine like jewels in a dust- 
heap. For musicians, in particular musicians 
of the performing brotherhoods, are undoubted- 
ly the dullest of artists. 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


A terrible accusation! A terrible accusation 
indeed in the ears of anyone who has had 
much personal intercourse with “artists.” 
There are times, for instance, when it 
seems to the unprejudiced observer that nothing 
in the world could be as insipid as a painter. 
To be able to hear the inner voice, and then to 
turn on everyone else who has the power to 
hear it; to feel the beauty of life and then to 
set out deliberately to knife everyone else who 
sees it; to know in oneself the struggle against 
the public and then to behave toward one’s own 
co-workers as the public never behaves; to 
play along in the patroness, art-gallery, mu- 
seum political game—faugh, what a sort of 
life! Small wonder that Leo Stein evolved a 
theory that the artist to-day is an intellectual 
nonentity, that the men who in the time of the 
Renaissance became artists went into the arts 
because the tools of science were insufficiently 
developed to give them opportunity of satisfy- 
ing them, and that, had they been born to-day, 
they would have turned immediately to physics 
and medicine and engineering! It’s not the 
public that alone perverts art. It’s the paint- 
ers that are the chief traitors. It’s the workers 
who sell themselves out to the callous public. 
They have two gifts; that of seeing, and that 
of making it impossible to see. And the two 
negate each other. 


The Literary Peanut 


HEN, again, there are hours when one 

awakes with a cold shudder to the gro- 
tesqueness of writers. One need have cher- 
ished no illusions concerning the dignity of the 
profession of letters to be shocked by the men- 
tality of your poets and prosemen. One need 
only have retained some faith in the power of 
human reason. It is rare indeed that one en- 
counters an author whose critical good will is 
not purchaseable, and who is not blandly and 
completely ignorant of the fact. For example. 
Day before yesterday A told you that B was 
“like a land eaten by locusts, like a droughty 
region ravaged by the pest’. He dissected for 
you B’s poetry, which he showed you incontro- 
vertibly to be lacking in form, and dismissed as 
negligible certain surface-qualities. You, who 
are an admirer of B, were deeply troubled, 
went home, reread B’s last volume, and won- 
dered why what seemed to you so lovely should, 
measured by the high critical standards of a 
trained literary mind, be seen as deficient in 
value. It must be that you are not:a first- 
class person, was the answer from within, and 
bed appeared the only place that could make 
up to you for the impossibility of this world. 
Yesterday, in a moment of confidence, A told 
you bitterly the story of how C had showed 
his, A’s, last novel to B, and had been told 
that the book was unreadable. Sudden start 
in your mind. “Is it possible that A was in- 
fluenced by B’s opinion of him?” But no, A 
had proven to you by the laws of literature 
that B’s poetry didn’t have any form, and laws 
are real and solid things. But, to-day, A in 
high mood shows you a letter which he has just 
received from B. B has written to inform A, 
it seems, that he has just seen the latter’s vol- 
ume of critical essays, and that he finds them 
the greatest volume of critical essays published 


since Aristotle. A, after carefully putting B's 
letter away in a leather folder in which jm. 
portant correspondence is kept, then begins in. 
forming you that B’s most recently published 
poems are the greatest that have appeared in 
this country since Walt Whitman; that B him. 
self is a lovely and real person, a much finer 
poet than, for instance, D. Later, A lets slip 
the statement that he has proof of D’s duplicity, 
It seems that C showed A’s novel to D, and that 
D said that it wasn’t a great novel, which 
“shows that D has some resistance against A, 
probably as the result of suppressed desires,” 
And A ends by telling you that he has a good 
mind to write a critical article 6n the condition 
of poetry in the United States, with clear indi- 
cations of the men he considers really im. 
portant. 

And yet, if one were to come forward and 
inform A that one considered him a dishonest 
man, a man who had his price and didn’t know 
it, one would probably be given to understand 
in a voice full of injured innocency that one 
was maliciously deforming A’s intentions, that 
A had the «welfare of literature at heart as has 
no other person in the States, that he was as far 
above playing ward politics as the sun is above 
the earth, and that one was probably a disap- 
pointed person and therefore eager to pull the 
successful A down. And all the authors who 
are doing the same sort of thing would loudly 
agree, and remain unconscious of themselves. 


The Inferiority of Musicians 


ND yet, these men, painters and _ poets, 

seem very intellectual giants by the side 
of your average musician. There are mo 
ments when the musician, the virtuoso, seems 
made of a stuff poorer than that which 
goes to the shaping of any of the artists, the 
actor, perhaps, alone, excepted. Plato knew it, 
long ago, this human inferiority of the musi- 
cian. In the Symposium there is a passage 
that runs: ‘But Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus, 
did the gods send back from Hades with his 
object unaccomplished, by showing him the 
phantom merely of his wife, for whom he went, 
and not restoring her real self; because he ap- 
peared to act the coward, as being a harper, 
and not daring, like Alcestis, to die for Love, 
but continuing to go alive to Hades. Hence, on 
this very account, did the gods impose on hima 
punishment, and caused his death to take place 
at the hands of women.” 

And the modern Frenchman who said of the 
clanging tribe: ‘Ce sont des gens qui sentent 
et qui ne pensent pas” was only continuing the 
age-long attempt to explain the curious fact 
that human beings who could learn to perform 
competently upon a musical instrument could 
remain at the same time so benighted. It 1s 
indeed a wondrous thing that so many beings 
who can perform with great facility on violins 
and pianos can yet remain as ignorant of the 
realities of life, as deeply immersed in dreams, 
as children proverbially are said to remain. 
It is out of experience that music is made; it 1s 
what happens in the mind of the composer that 
is transformed into tone; and yet the men who 
occupy themselves with the transmission of 
these experiences become musical composers, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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SETZER, VIENNA 


Jeritza—the New Metropolitan Soprano, in “Salomé” 
The Continental Operatic Star for Whom Korngold Wrote “Die Tote Stadt’ 
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VANITY FAR 


A Little Handbook of Female Bores 


Being the First Four Chapters of The Bore’s Baedeker or An Easy Guide to Misery Making 


Bore No.1: The Old Fashioned Lady 

VERY good way to annoy your friends 

—if any—is by the Grundy, or old- 

fashioned-lady, method. The Grundy type 
of bore, secretly sighing for the lost opportuni- 
ties of her wasted youth, is always in a terrible 
state over the fun the younger generation is 
having; hence Grundy boring is to be recom- 
mended for “dumb” mothers, celibate aunts, 
and bachelor girls with thick glasses. It in- 
volves no intellectual strain, but requires a 
keen ear, a snappy tongue, and a memory 
trained by the Roth System. 

For example, the Grundy’s eye must be able 
easily to detect the following incriminating 
signs in a popular débutante: 

1. Unnecessary roughness on the dance floor. 

2. Lost hair-pins, barette askew, and coif- 
fure offside. 

Her ear must also be trained to overhear: 

1. All risqué stories later than the one about 
“Now that’s what I call tact.” 

2. Swish of silk, smoothing of sofa pillows, 
rattle of spangles, beads and bracelets, draw- 
ing of corks, thud of flasks, and the whisper 
of slang. 

In, addition to all this the Grundy’s nose 
knows: 

1. Smell of Scotch, synthetic gin, rum, 
home-brew, and grain alcohol. 

2. Aroma of all the well-known cigarettes, 
Quelques Fleurs, Dorine, Zip, life savers, 
cloves, and dried lemon peel. 

The sense of touch is not so important. 
Most of the evidence against the young folks 
can be seen, heard and smelled. But of course 
this sensual apperception is of little value, un- 
less it is combined with a gift for malicious 
gossip and a long memory for indecorum. So, 
be careful to remember all you hear, see, and 
smell—and bore it into your victims at din- 
ners, bridge tables, concerts, and charity com- 
mittee meetings. 

A final word about bringing the young 
people to see the Light. Be constructive. It’s 
no good complaining unless you can find some- 
thing to take the place of their sins. So, while 
you are telling people what a horrid little minx 
Gloria Van Grimmick is, and what kind of a 
wife and mother a girl will make who can 
drink her father under the table, be sure to 
suggest remedies. The most efficient Grundy 
bores say that they have got wonderful results 
by trying to interest the young: girls in clean, 
outdoor sports, nature study, and wholesome, 
jolly times together and no end of fun with 
games and things. Try this out on some of 
this vear’s débutantes and you will see what 
you will see. 


Bore No. 2: The New Thought Bore 


GREAT deal of social misery can be 
created by the woman who knows how to 
sling a wicked New Thought. If she is in 
tune with the infinite she can always count on 


being out of tune with the neighbors. No pre- 
liminary intelligence is necessary. In fact, 


it might almost be said that the essence of New 
Thought is No Thought. All she has to do is 
to come out for the Great Principles of Love, 
the Infinite, the Law of Good, the Universal 
Essence, and a few other simple things that 





By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, JR. 





Sketched by Sto 
THE LADY RADICAL 


Of all the bores who infest modern 

society, none is more disturbing 

than the Red Bore. We wish that 

she could get her revolution and 
be the first to fall 


any, even the youngest, child can understand. 

For this reason I have no hesitancy in rec- 
ommending the New Thought system of boring 
people to all rich ladies, of forty or over, espe- 
cially to widows of bankers, and to wives di- 
vorced, or retired on a pension. Youngsters 
should bore people with something strenuous, 
like football or the new alchemy of turning the 
baser liquors into gin but for middle-aged 
ladies there is nothing like a good old com- 
fortable piece of New Thought. 

The first thing to remember is that the ef- 
fective New Thought bore is always One with 
the Universe—and that ends the argument. 

The second important point is to furnish 
your apartment so that the New Thoughts 
can have plenty of air and head-room. Your 
fireplace should have a motto chiseled over it 
expressing some great idea, such as “This is 
Love’s Home, and Your Home and My Home. 
Suffer Naught but Love to Enter.” This will 
induce the desired feeling of nausea in your 
guests when they come by the fire to get warm. 
Your colour scheme should be in harmony with 
the preciousness of your soul—sweet, light, 
and dumb. Pink wall paper, baby blue wood- 
work, light gray cushions, and pearl white 
furniture are recommended. 

But conversation is your really deadly 
weapon. For this purpose it is well to hold 
an advanced salon once or twice a week; you 
can lure normal people with promises of cock- 
tails. Never make the mistake, however, of 
actually having cocktails. When you have 
your victims seated in your salon and the doors 
and windows locked, serve a little English 
breakfast tea, after which you may bring up 
all the sordid things in life you can think of 
(and, I am told, there are a great many), and 
show how they could all be solved “if we only 
had the right spiritual attitude toward the Big 
Things of Life.” Suggest what would happen 


if we were all one with the Ablative Absolute 
Drive home the lesson of Spiritual Growth, 
No truly relentless, murder-inspiring, female 
bore of this type is ever satisfied until the les. 
son of Spiritual Growth (preferably through 
Love, Sorrow and Sacrifice) has sunk into 
each victim. For further instruction I refer 
my readers to my forthcoming biography of 
the Professors Marden and Trine called The 
Bunk of Two Busy Brains. 


Bore No. 3: The Travelled Snob 


F you, my dear lady, are fortunate enough 

to have travelled about a little, and met 
some of the more recently discredited nobility, 
your career as a bore is assured in advanee, 
The bore who has conscientiously made the 
rounds of the fashionable watering places in 
Europe, and whose social success revolved pre- 
cariously around a chance acquaintance with 
an impecunious earl and a shady duchess, can 
always be depended upon to bore people to the 
point of homicide. Therefore, if you can pre- 
vail upon the generosity of your husband, 
father, trust company or other source of loot, 
to let you spend a summer abroad, the social 
wretchedness you can manufacture—upon 
your return to the United States—is a good 
deal more than it cost you to acquire. Effi- 
ciency, for the itinerant lady snob, is an easy 
matter, once she has mastered the text-books on 
the subject, the most essential of which are 
Baedeker’s Guides to France, Italy and Eng- 
land, Burke’s Peerage, L’Almanack de Gotha, 
and the Cook’s Tours folder covering the 
Mediterranean. 

When you have memorized the genealogical 
tables of the twelve leading families of Europe 
and invented at least two scandalous anecdotes 
about each (in which you play a small but 
benevolent part) you are ready to practice your 
profession. Your proficiency will be indicated 
by the number of people to whom you can 
tell the same tale per day, how skilfully you 
can manceuver yourself into the lime-light, and 
how quickly you can force your victims to 
make excuses to get away from you. If they 
stop asking you to dinner, you are just be 
ginning; if they cut you on the street, you are 
making real progress. 

Your conversational technique, of course, is 
simple—a matter of a few set formule. For 
instance, take your story of how you came to 
know that the young Marquis of Invernesshire 
was only after the iron-monger’s daughter for 
her money, or how you tactfully refrained from 
telling Lady Wyndham Pique that you know 
how she met Sir Wyndham in the Alaska gold 
rush of ’89. 

When introducing the story you must be 
sure to include enough irrelevant detail to 
prove that you are a cosmopolitan, or, as 
Nietzsche phrased it, “a good European.” If 
you are able to quote the hotel rates at Nice, 
St. Moritz, and the Riviera, and the numbers 
opposite the special wines at the leading cafés 
of London, Paris and Florence, if you cat 
weave into your tale a few selected examples 
in your best Cincinnati French, nobody will 
doubt that you have been on the Continent, 
and ought to go back as soon as possible. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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How encouraging a sign is the gradual reception—by our bonded aristoc Females, the sociologists say, are more unconventional than males. That 


Tacy—of a class of people absolutely unknown to the Social Register and may be why our women of fashion are cautiously letting down the bars to 
to camera men in Newport. We mean, of course, the artists! It has at the lower social ordcrs—to queer people like poets, for instance. The 
last been discovered, by the ladies of society, that even a poet can fashionable males of America do not as yet quite approve of this radical 
wear a morning coat made in London, be on kissing terms with a move on the part of their dear ones, and still present to the freakish 
tea-cup and remain quite unabashed in the mansions of the very rich outsider the ademant back and lifted chin so connotative of refined hauteur 


Entertaining Freaks—the New Social Pastime 
A Drawing, by Hogarth, Jr., Showing That, Even in America, Poets Are Received by Smart Society 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Sculpture of Jane Poupelet 


A Brief Account of the Work by One of the Most Distinguished of Living Women Sculptors 


AST autumn, Jane Poupe- 
let, the French sculptress, 
was elected a member of 

the Council of Administration 
of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, the only woman 
ever appointed to this com- 
mittee since its establishment 
twenty-six years ago. This 
spring, equally unprecedented- 
ly, she was created vice-presi- 
dent (and acting president) of 
the Jury of Sculpture which 
passed on the work submitted 
tor exhibition at the annual 
Salon of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts. 

Mlle. Poupelet whimsically 
refers to these two appoint- 
ments as possibly constituting 
victories for the feminist 
cause; it is modesty which 
prevents her from alluding to 
them as victories for herself. 

She deserves these honours 
which her countrymen, with 
their instinct for the thing that is truly 
fine in art, have conferred upon her. 
Their discernment has singled out works 
which, because of the careful considera- 
tion that precedes them, are small in 
number, with nothing sensational about 
them—except vividness of conception, ab- 
solute honesty of execution and an as- 
sured and original style. 


The Sources of Her Style 


EVERAL vears ago Jane Poupelet’s 

work began to make its appearance in 
America. It was easily recognisable as 
the artistic expression of a distinct and 
distinguished personality. Here was 
sculpture full of a vigour, held in leash 
by a feminine subtlety; here were small 
figures modelled with a _ simplified 
massivity, which gave them an aspect 
strangely monumental; here above all 
were the long and conscious labour, the 
cultivated intelligence and the individual 
choice which in combination go to create 
“style.” All Jane Poupelet’s sculpture 
has style, which is to say that there are 
in it no happy hazards, no stammers, no 
obscurities and no loose ends. Each 
statue is a clear conception worked out 
with the utmost care and exactness. 
There is something very Gallic about this 
order, this balanced vision, and undeviat- 
ing execution. It is not fantastic to see 
behind her sculpture those instincts for 
limpidity and precision which once 
shaped the Alexandrian couplet. 

We will not find in her work exag- 
geration, distortion, or romanticism, 
but on the contrary, a determined so- 
briety, a certain realism—if by realism 
we mean that measure in everything, so 
deeply French. But realistic in the 
fashion of a Zola or a Constantin 
Meunier, Mile. Poupelet is not. There 
is far too much elimination, too 
much preoccupation with design, in ner 





By MARY CASS CANFIELD 


method to permit her being 
classed as a realist. As cer- 
tainly as Whistler, does she 
believe in “arrangement.” 
This fact is, perhaps, most 
obvious in her treatment of 
animals, where only a few 
planes are emphasized, but 
always, of course, the signifi- 
cant ones. 

Possibly if we were curious 
enough to attempt tracing 
this sculptress’ esthetic in- 
heritance, and to make a list 
of her chosen ancestors, we 


JANE POUPELET 


A French sculptress, ex- 
amples of whose work have 
been acquired by the chief 
museums in Europe, and 
whose fame and works have 
begun to reach America 





SEATED FIGURE, NOW IN THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


might discover that the wood and stone images 
of Egypt have most impressed her, that in their 
solidity and restraint, their bold discarding of 
irrelevant detail and their insistence on the 
round, they have stimulated her own instinets 
toward these qualities. Akin to her also, one 
feels, are the stalwart busts of the Renaissance 
with their fundamental massivity unbroken by 
the delicacy of their modelling. Mountains 
must have been the first inspiration of the first 
sculptors and in every great statue there js 
something mountainous, the feeling of a firmly 
rooted weight. Mlle. Poupelet has the sense 
of mass which is the sculptor’s primary quality, 
She is for this reason distinctly a sculptors 
sculptor. A glance at the seated figure of a 
woman, acquired this year by the Brooklyn 
Museum, will prove the point. This statue jg 
striking for its grandeur and solidity. 


The Merit of Her Modelling 


EYOND that, great interest lies in its suave 
yet always living modelling, which is at 
the opposite pole from the ‘modelling 
with holes” of the impressionist sculptors 
—of Rodin’s more turbulent bronzes or of 
Paul Troubetskoi’s lively statuettes. It 
is in the direct tradition of ancient and 
Renaissance sculpture; its tranquillity is 
undisturbed and it seems untouched by 
the modern fever which instinctively ex- 
presses itself in a more violent chiar- 
oscuro. In this work we may also note 
how Mlle. Poupelet’s emphasis on certain 
planes, chosen to create a design, does not 
preclude attention to the truths of the 
human body, to the infinitesimal modif- 
cations of surface which make its special 
loveliness. To simplify and yet not to 
starve, to attain a certain conventionaliza- 
tion without falling into aridity—here is 
an old esthetic problem, which Jane 
Poupelet so often solves triumphantly. 
In looking at her flowing yet concrete 
nudes one feels that one could safely add 
the Greeks to Mlle. Poupelet’s ancestors, 
since they, above all others, possess the 
secret of passionately rendering human 
bodies in terms of the monumental. 
Turning from the purely sculptural qual- 
ities of Mlle. Poupelet’s figures to the 
sentiment that emanates from them, one 
finds in them a certain quiet mystery, 
a calm which allures by its profundity. 
There is about them the attachment of 
Egyptian gods and goddesses. 
COW IN BRONZE 


Much of Mlle. Poupelet’s attention 
has been given to studies of ani- 
mals, a field in which she has 
achieved a half archaic and wholly 
appealing type of sculpture 


This is the second of the important works by Mlle. Poupelet 
to be acquired by an American museum, the first having 
been purchased by the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
The statue is headless, probably an intentional device on the 
sculptor’s part, to gain greater attention for the figure 
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We Nominate 


GENTHE 


LLOYD OSBOURNE 


Because he has done more than any man 
to preserve for us the colour and beauty of 
the Stevenson legend; because he is himself 
a literary stylist of distinction; because he 
is welcomed as most excellent good com- 
pany in five different continents of the 
world; but chiefly because he has just com- 
pleted the definitive edition of Stevenson 





WHITE 


ALLAN POLLOCK 


Because he has long been a popular figure on the 
British stage and has visited America on a variety 
of occasions; because, while in New York in 1914, 
he joined the British forces and behaved with such 
valour in France that he was compelled to spend 
three years in French hospitals; but chiefly because, 
as the star and part owner of “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment”, he has registered, despite his wounds and 
constant ill health, a phenomenal success on Broadway 





ROBERT FROST 


Because in “A Boy’s Will’, ‘North 
cf Boston” and “Mountain Interval” 
he has more adequately interpreted 
New England than any living poet; 
because he has given to traditional 
English blank verse a highly per- 
sonal form; because he preserves 
a relentlessly critical attitude 
toward his own work; because this 
fine bust of him is by Anoldo Du 
Chene; and, finally, because he has 
only recently accepted a fellowship 
at the University of Michigan 


for the Hall of Fame: 
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KEYSTONE 


WOLFGANG KORNGOLD 


Because he is the son of Julius Korngold, 
the leading musical critic of Vienna; be- 
cause he was a child prodigy in the true 
sense, and, at the age of fourteen, was al- 
ready writing creditable music; because he 
wrote “Die Tote Stadt” for Mlle. Jeritza, 
and finally, because his music is included in 
most of the great concerts of the world 





MOFFETT 


DANIEL FROHMAN 


Because he began life as Horace Greeley’s office boy, 
and for a long time studied journalism; because he 
is a commanding figure both in the moving picture 
industry and among American theatrical managers; 
because he wrote the excellent biography of his 
brother, Charles; but chiefly because, in the réle of 
generalissimo of the Actors’ Fund, and in other 
benevolent enterprises, he has always been an in- 
defatigable champion of charity and good works 
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ELIZABETH 
HINES 


Who abandoned a 
promising career as 
a journalist for the 
stage, a choice which 
has been justified by 
her performance ‘in 
“The O’Brien Girl,” 
Mr. Cohan’s phenom- 
enally successful mu- 
sical comedy 


WRAL. HILL 





MOFFETT 


LOUISE GROODY 


“Good Morning, 
Dearie” apparently 
promises to become 
a second “Sally” in 
the estimation of the 
theatre-going public 
and Miss Groody is 
the Marilyn Miller of 
the piece 


WILDA BENNETT 


When Irving Berlin 
planned his “Music 
Box Revue’, he was 
apparently anxious 
that none of the es- 
sentials should be 
left out. And noth- 
ing is—with the ver- 
satile Miss Bennet’ 
in the cast 
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VANITY FA 


OLGA COOK 
“Blossom Time’, an 
adaptation from the 
French “Chanson 
d’Amour”’, is a charm- 
ing and tuneful piece, 
played to the ac- 
companiment of Franz 
Shubert’s melodies, 
Miss Cook is excel- 
lent in the principal 





FEB. 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Who Said That Musical Comedy Was No More? 


The Show With Music Seems to Have No Trouble In Holding Its Own, As Well As Its Audiences 


feminine r6le 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


JANET VELIE 
One always feels that 
the chief thing about 
an Ed Wynn show is 
Ed Wynn, but in 
“The Perfect Fool” 
Miss Velie is not to 
be forgotten amid all 
of Mr. Wynn’s gor- 

geous buffoonery 


CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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GENTHE 


ETHEL LEVY 


FLORENCE NASH 
Has temporarily left the legiti- 
mate stage in order to join Mr. 
Albee’s travelling players. Her 


Once the wife of George M. 
Cohan and now married to 
Grahame White. A true comé- 





LFREO 
) JOHNSTON 


offering is a clever and well- 
turned little play by Edgar Al- 
lan Wolfe. She is probably 
best remembered by American 
audiences, because of the marked 
success scored by her, some 
years back, in ‘Within the Law” 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


GERTRUDE HOFFMAN 


Has perhaps done more for vaude- 
ville dancing than any other Ameri- 
can woman. She is at present to be 
seen in an “All American Ballet”, 
trained by herself and brimming 
with inventions and ideas of her own 


musical comedy. 





BESSIE McCOY 


series of dances, conceived by her 













APEDA 


Is no longer to be seen on Broadway as a dancing star in 
Her vaudeville repertoire consists of a 





SHAFINDER 


dienne in talent and spirit, Miss 
Levy has lately returned to 
America after a long success in 
London, in order to appear at 
the Palace Theatre in a program 
of very interesting songs and 
characterizations 









HIXCN-CONNELLY 


KITTY GORDON 
A star of vaudeville who has at vari- 
ous times claimed allegiance to the 
drama, to opera, and to musical 
comedy 


IRENE BORDONI (left) 
The Parisian comédienne who is now 
singing a series of French, Spanish 
and American songs on the vaude- 
ville circuit 


Artists Who Are Increasing the Spice of Variety 


This Cluster of Dramatic Stars is Now to be Seen Shining in Vaudeville 


emma” 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Gilda Gray, the Best of South Sea Dancers 





An Artist, Unique in Her Field, Now Dancing at “The Rendezvous” Before a Screen by Robert W. Chanler 
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Disillusioned Fairy Tales 


Versions of Childhood Legends Reviewed in Accordance with the Bitter Outlook of Our Young Ironists 


I. The Sleeping Beauty 
HE Princess glanced at the clock. Seven- 
[tivo ite Prince was late for dinner 
again. Again and again and again. The 
Princess sighed. 

Beneath the clock was a calendar. It was 
her wedding day, or rather, the first anniver- 
sary of her wedding day. A little more than a 
year ago the Prince had fought his way 
through the outer perils of the enchanted castle, 
until he had reached the chamber of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. A little more than a year ago the 
Prince had bent over.the Sleeping Princess and 
awakened her with a kiss from her slumber of 
a hundred years. The Princess sighed as she 
recalled the ecstasy of that delicious moment 
when love looked into the eyes of love. And 
a year ago to-day she and her rescuer had been 
married. 

Then had come the honeymoon—four de- 
lirious weeks of unalloyed rapture—of music, 
of love, of laughter—followed by the first bliss- 
ful days in their new home, their own home. 

The Princess sighed. A stray tear slid down 
her cheek. Her glance fell once more on the 
telltale calendar. One year—and he had for- 
gotten already. She shrugged her shoulders. 
Well, anyway, all was not lost—she would try 
all the harder. She would fight for her hap- 
piness—and his. She would— 

The Prince’s step sounded on the castle 
porch. The Princess hastily dried her eyes, 
powdered her nose and forced a smile. The 
door opened and in strode the Prince—hand- 
some, red-cheeked, glowing with health. She 
ran up to him and threw her arms about him 
tenderly. He caught her up and kissed her. 

“Sorry to be late, little girl,’ he said, 
“but—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, dearest,” she said, and 
led him into the dining room. 

“Dearest,” she said as they sat down, ‘do 
you know what day this is?” 

“Do I know?” said the Prince, attacking 
the jelly gumbo. “Do I know? I should say 
Ido. It’s the happiest day of my life.” 

“Oh, dearest, dearest,” she cried, getting up 
and throwing her arms about him, “I’m so 
glad—so very, very glad.” 

“Yes indeed,” repeated the Prince. “The 
happiest day of my life. Do you know why?” 

The Princess laughed merrily. ‘Oh, you 
old dear,” she said expectantly. “Of course I 
don’t. I can’t imagine why. Tell your little 
Sleeping Beauty,” and she waited, ready to 
throw her arms about him and beg forgiveness 
for her former horrid disloyal thoughts. 

“Because,” said the Prince, grinning like a 
school boy, “I got a 73 to-day.” 

“Oh,” said the Princess, crawling back to 
her chair. “How nice.” 

“And,” said the Prince, “‘I should have had 
a 72, if I hadn’t taken a6 on the tenth. 
My drive was perfect—straight down the 
Course, a little to the right, but well on the 
fairway. The King sliced his badly—way 
over by that clump of trees near the sixth 
tee. Well, on my second shot, I got a whale 
of a brassie but, confound it, I was over the 
Steen into the sand, and, do you know, I took 
2 getting out. I wish you could have seen 
my brassie shot, though—my caddie said it 
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THE FAIR, BY JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Although Dos Passos has already an estab- 
lished reputation as a writer, few people know 
that he is also skillful as a water colour artist 


was the longest he’d ever seen. And, say, you 
should have seen my approach on the 14th— 
dead to the pin—an easy 3 on a par 4 hole— 
and the King took a 6—say, you know the 
brook that crosses the 8th?—well on my tee 
shot—” 


WO months later the Sleeping Beauty’s 
father and mother came on from the 
Provinces to see how their daughter was getting 
along. ‘They rang the palace door bell. The 
Prince himself opened the door. 
“Helio, Prince,” said the Sleeping Beauty’s 


father. ‘We thought we’d surprise you and 
Beauty—” 
“Land sakes, Prince,” said Sleeping 


Beauty’s mother, “you don’t look very well. I 
hope nothing’s happened to Beauty?” 

*Haven’t you heard?” said the Prince list- 
lessly. 

‘‘No—what?”’ cried the parents. 

‘She’s gone back to sleep again,” said the 
Prince. ‘I don’t know what was the matter— 
but one night at dinner she just went to sleep 
and she’s never wakened since.” 

With a shriek the Sleeping Beauty’s mother 
fainted. As restoratives were being applied, 
the Prince turned to his father-in-law. 

“Seeing her faint,” he said, “reminds me of 
a funny thing that happened on the eighteenth 
green last week. I was one down and needed 
to sink a 25-foot putt toeven up. Well, sir, I 
took my putter—” 


II. Cinderella 


Pigtail six months after the wedding the 
Prince and Cinderella were seated at 
breakfast in the royal palace. The Prince was 
fully dressed and looked unusually handsome. 
Cinderella was in a faded purple wrapper, 
with coffee stains showing untidily over the 
front of it. Her hair hung frowsily over her 


left ear and hairpins dripped down her neck. 

She carolled happily Kiss Me Again as 
she ate her toast, for she was as happy as the 
day was long. 

“How long the days are getting,” said the 
Prince as he listened to that song which he 
hated above all others. 

“Yes, my own sweet lamb,” replied Cinder- 
ella, giving him a happy look which caused 
him to reach for the nearest water bottle. He 
checked himself, however, and resumed a 
gloomy contemplation of the morning paper. 

Cinderella picked up her coffee cup and 
took a more than usually loud drink. The 
noise made the Prince look up sharply. 

“Oh, my God,” he groaned. 

“What’s the matter with Cindy’s little lamb 
this morning?” asked Cinderella. “Does 
Cindy’s little lamb want Cindy to sit in 
Cindy’s little lamb’s lap?” and with that she 
plavfully attempted to do so—a manoeuver 
which unfortunately caused her to knock over 
his coffee cup, covering the left leg of his best 
trousers with the steaming liquid. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” she cried as he 
jumped back from the table with a howl. 
“Cindy’s so sorry,” and she attempted to throw 
her arms around his neck. 

“T know it, dear,” said the Prince, dodging 
the embrace. ‘But I wish to Heaven—” 

“Oh, Cindy’s lamb doesn’t love Cindy any 
more,” cried the unhappy Cinderella, and she 
sank into her chair sobbing bitterly. “I try so 
hard to make everybody happy and—”’ 

“Oh, damn!” exploded the Prince, throwing 
his napkin on the table and storming out of 
the room. 

In his own chamber where he went to change 
his trousers, he found a nice looking old lady 
whom he had never seen before. She greeted 
him with a smile. 

“Do you know who I am?” she said. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,’ he replied 
stiffly. “But if you are the chambermaid, 
will you please ask the tailor if my grey trou- 
sers have been pressed yet. And will you 
please stop that infernal smiling.” 

The old lady touched him playfully on the 
shoulder. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother. It was I who transformed 
her into a princess. It was I who sent her to 
the ball where she met you. It is I whom you 
have to thank for having married a girl who 
is as good as she is beautiful, and as happy as 
the day is long.” 

“You are not joking?” the Prince asked. 
‘It was really you who brought Cinderella and 
me together ?” 

“Tt was indeed I,” the old lady replied. 

The Prince remained for a minute lost in 
thought. Downstairs he could hear the eter- 
nally happy Cinderella singing Kiss Me 
Again. He walked to the windows, and care- 
fully locking each one, he next made sure that 
the door was securely bolted. Then, as though 
an extremely amusing idea had just occurred 
to him, the Prince began to smile. This 
beatific expression melted into a radiant look 
of ecstasy as he picked up a heavy iron poker. 

“How nice of you to come just at this time,” 
he said. 
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HAZEL 


The modern girl is of course 
distinguished from her Victorian 
predecessor by her love of out- 
door sports. First in our series 
of healthy, clean-complexioned 
contemporary maidens comes 
Hazel the Hiker. As may be 
observed, Hazel loves nothing 


so much as a brisk walk 


Sketches by 
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This is Susie. 


SUSAN 
Susie sprints a 


ne 
ty Brees 


hundred yards in something like 
13 seconds. Susie was one of 


the fastest girls at Vassar. That 
possibly explains why it was 
that Susie never went back to 
College after her Freshman year 


CYNTHIA 


To the left sails Cynthia. 
Cynthia would rather sail 
than eat. You would per- 
haps rather eat than sail 
and, having eaten, would 
rather not sail. But if Cyn- 
thia insists, can you refuse? 


CAROL 


Finally we see Carol the 
Skater, as she glides grace- 
fully over the frozen am- 
monia tank. Carol loves 
skating—the joy of it, and, 
of course, the possibility of 
meeting a Hans Brinker 


Girls of the Great Outdoors 


VANITY FAIR 

























GERTRUDE 


Above you see Golfing Gertrude, 
the demon of the links. Ger- 
trude knows all the quaint 
phraseology of the game, she 
has even purchased _ several 
clubs. Is it not, therefore, some- 
what of a pity that she has 
never thus far got beyond the 
first tee 


PRISCILLA 


The lady on the left, ladies and 
gentlemen, is Prissie the Pride 
of the Bar-O Ranch. Prissie 
has been practically brought up 
in the saddle—a fact which 
may account in part for her 
curious but complete failure as 
a dancing partner 













Illustrating the Value of Exercise in the Process of Making a Modern Girl Healthy, Wealthy and Wise 
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The End of Little Rollo 


Which Immediately Provokes the Usual Question—Which End? 


was sitting before the sputtering gas- 

log, endeavouring to warm himeelf. 
Although he had on his red-flannel wristers and 
the tippet which his Aunt Lucy had given him 
for Christmas, and his hands were extended 
over the blue flames, yet he felt cold. Ever 
and anon he shivered slightly. 

“Jonas,” said he, addressing his father’s 
secretary, who had just entered the room, ‘“‘why 
am I so chilly? . The room according to the 
mercury-tube is warm, and yet I shiver.” 

“Some one is walking over your grave,” said 
Jonas cheerfully. ‘Such tremblings are oft- 
times presentiments of death.” So saying, he 
passed out of the room whistling a merry fune- 
ral march. 

This was the one thing necessary to make 
Rollo feel colder and more disconsolate than 
ever before. He squirmed round on his green 
cricket, and seemed to shrink to a smaller size, 
as he again extended his hands, his expression 
becoming more and more disconsolate as the 
picture conjured up by Jonas’s remarks floated 
before his eyes. He saw himself lying on his 
trundle bed, his family weeping about him. 
Among them, he saw in his imagination his 
little friend Anabelle approaching, sadly, 
carrying a large wreath of lilies tied with a 
white ribbon, marked ‘Rollo.’ At this 
thought, two large tears rolled slowly down 
Rollo’s cheeks. It was more than he could 
bear. And thus his mother found him when 
she entered the room. 

Now the reasons for our little hero’s de- 
pression were three. I wonder if any of my 
young readers can guess them! 

First, there was the natural reaction to the 
gay Holiday season, which always plunges the 
world into profound gloom; secondly, Rollo 
was by nature inclined to be rather bilious; 
and thirdly,—well,—I shall wait before I tell 
you the third reason and perhaps you may 
Sieg it for yourselves, and will not that be 
un! 


0’ a bright midwinter morning, Rollo 


Great News 


“(\REAT news, Rollo,” cried his Mother, 

brightly but not so loudly as to be un- 
ladylike, “great news! Your Uncle George is 
to be married and to whom do you think?” 

Rollo thought of several of the gay ladies 
whom he had met during his evening parties 
with Uncle George, but, having lived in the 
city now for nearly a half-year, he had learned 
that it is not best to express one’s thoughts too 
frankly at all times, and therefore answered, 
To whom, Mother? I am sure I cannot 
guess.” 

“Why, to Anabelle’s mother,” was the re- 
Ply. “Her first husband was a very wicked 
man, and Anabelle’s mother was forced to 
leave him. She has just returned from visit- 
ing her folks in Reno, Nevada. The wedding 
18 to be in her apartment on Park Avenue, and 
your Uncle writes to say that he hopes that you 
and Anabelle will be page and flower-girl 
on that occasion. Anabelle is to be allowed 
'o come home from school for the great event.” 

At these glad tidings, Rollo’s depression 
Vanished in a trice. All thought of dying was 
Swept away by the realization that he was soon 
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ROLLO AND ANABELLE 


A dream in which he and Anabelle 
were walking in a well-cared for 
garden, where he endowed her with 
all his worldly goods, consisting 
chiefly of a costly ring 


to see Anabelle again! And now perhaps you 
have some idea of what the third reason for his 
low spirits had been. 

From that time on, events moved at a 
rapid pace, each more exciting than the last. 
First came the Bachelor Dinner, one of the 
strangest meals which Rollo had ever attended. 
Rollo’s father did not approve of Uncle 
George’s marriage, though when he learned 
that Anabelle’s mother was very wealthy he 
said, “Well, I shall voice no objection. 
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THE BACHELOR DINNER 
After Rollo had consumed a gener- 
ous portion of a very bubbly kind 
of cider, he fell to musing on a 

lovely and tender subject 


Sketches by 
HOGARTH, Jr. 


George has made his bed; let him lie in it.” 

Rollo thought this a coarse remark, but kept 
silent as his Father continued, “As for this 
Bachelor Dinner, I do not approve of Rollo’s 
attendance.” 

“But there are to be handsome gifts,” said 
Rollo’s Mother. ‘George informs me that 
everyone at the table is to receive a jewelled 
scarfpin, a splendid cravat and a pair of 
gloves.” 

“I do not wish to offend George,” said 
Rollo’s father. ‘The boy may as well go, but 
let him surely be home by nine o’clock. Do 
you remember what my glove size is, Mother?” 

And so it was arranged. 

It was, as I say, the strangest dinner Rollo 
had ever attended. It was served in a private 
room of the handsome edifice owned by Mr. 
Ritz, and the menu or bill-of-fare was most 
elaborate, consisting of beautiful, ornamental 
dishes which were whisked before Rollo’s eyes 
in rapid succession. Each course was ac- 
companied by a different beverage, and toward 
the end the serving gentlemen filled large 
tumblers with a most delicious sparkling cider, 
which Rollo vowed the best he had ever tasted. 


The Merry Bachelor Dinner 


Quce fun as they had! The guests were 
eight in number, with Rollo making the 
ninth, and never had he seen such merry com- 
panions. Very few of rare viands were actu- 
ally eaten, quite an amazing quantity being 
spilled, or thrown from one guest to another, 
and Rollo could not keep from thinking with 
some dismay of his bib at home which Lucy 
had cross-stitched for him with the words 
“Waste not, want not.” He was comforted, 
however, by the assurance of a Mr. Stewart 
who sat next him, that the food would be 
scraped up in the morning and sent to the 
starving women of Mesopotamia. 

Then the strangest thing happened. The 
cider-goblets having been filled a Mr. Weaver, 
who was called the best-man, cried loudly, — 
“Bottoms up! To the bride.” At this shock- 
ing remark, everyone drained his portion of 
cider and then cast the goblet at the wall or 
ceiling or floor so that the handsome Brussels 
carpet was covered with broken glass. 

“Well, I declare!” thought Rollo, “if Mr. 
Weaver is the best man, I wonder what the 
others are like!” and partly to hide his con- 
fusion, partly to restore order, he rose and 
said, ‘““Gentlemen, with your kind permission, 
I will read a poem.” 

“Ray, ’ray,” shouted Uncle 
““Squiet, please, squiet.”’ 

Then Rollo read as follows: 

“O, Hail! O beauteous, blushing bride! 

Your future will be happy we know, 

When you are by your husband’s side, 

And no more with your folks in Reno. 

Your other husband, I’ve heard say, 

Was one in whom affection dwindled, 

But Uncle George I’m sure will stay 

And tend the fire which he has kindled.” 


Rollo’s poem was a great success and after 
that a Mr. Bishop and a Mr. Benchley sang 
many duets, while the others made speeches, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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For at least one number of the 
new Midnight Frolic, Mr. 
Ziegfeld has allowed his justly 
famous chorus to mask their 
personal charms, and appear as 
familiar figures on the screen. 
Can you guess who the various 
figures are—the masks we 
mean? The caricature below 
is that of Charlie Chaplin 











To prove how great the loss has been, in hid- 
ing beauty under such grotesque masks, we 
here show the unmasked masqueraders, six of 
the most beautiful girls in the Ziegfeld Frolic 


HEN one considers the great ease 

with which the producers of revues 

are able to introduce the fantastic 
and grotesque into their show,—it seems 
strange that the serious stage should remain 
so impervious to experiment. Gordon 
Craig, Dulac and others have designed 
masks for a nobler purpose. The success 
of the Benda masks, and the amazingly 
humorous effects achieved by the false faces 
shown here, may perhaps convince some- 
one of the serious uses to which the mask 
might be put on the legitimate stage. All 
of the masks shown on this page are cari- 
catures of popular movie actors, and all 
of them were designed by John Held, Jr. 








These caricatures are the work 
of John Held, Jr., the well- 
knawn cartoonist and _ illustra- 
tor. They represent, from left 
to right—Charlie Chaplin, John 
Barrymore, Harold Lloyd, Wil- 
liam §. Hart, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Larry Semon. The fa- 
miliar smile of ‘Doug’ is 
shown in the oval below 


The Gentle Art of Concealing Beauty 


Showing That Frolic Girls Occasionally Prefer to be Disguised as Famous Movie Stars 
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Ten Years of the New Stagecraft 


An Estimate of the Progress and Direction of the Art of the Theatre in America 


There were playwrights, too, and directors 


[i years ago there was acting in America. 
But there was no art of 


and audiences. 
the theatre. 

To-day we have little enough of that com- 
plete projection of a play which is the object 
of this art; but we must credit the little we 
have and the much that is promised by the 
fact that, to the company of actor, playwright, 
director and auditor, we have added the artist. 

We have the new stagecraft. It is a thing 
mainly of vision, yet in the vision are implied 
qualities of direction. Our scenery and cur 
lights have acquired beauty and expressiveness; 
and beauty and expressiveness, once let into 
the theatre, insist on taking their place at the 
heart of the play, in the movement and the 
speech of the player, and even in the ideas and 
emotions which the playwright sets himself 
to create. 

The record of the artist in the American 
theatre is a remarkable record. Less than ten 
years ago the first production in the modern 
manner was exposed to view at the Boston 
Opera House—Tristan und Isolde, as designed 
and painted in Vienna by Heinrich Leffler and 
Joseph Urban. To-day half a dozen artists 
of first-rate ability and half a dozen of more 
or less notable talent have so made over our 
notions of what constitutes scenery and lighting 
that even the routine scenic studios and the 
less discerning managers for whom they work, 
turn out productions which the audiences of 
1905 would have marvelled over. It is not, 
however, the level of scenic art in America to- 
day which calls for comment, so much as the 
conditions under which this level has been 
reached. 


The Difficulties of the Artist 


HE artist of the theatre has had none of 

the advantages of his brothers on the Conti- 
nent. He has had to conquer conditions far 
more difficult than those of London, where 
theatrical art is at its ebb. In America he has 
had to work without the codperation of organ- 
ized theatrical institutions. He has had to 
find his place in an ungainly, wholesale pro- 
ducing system in which managers seated in 
business offices send out to buy players and 
directors, lights and settings, and then throw 
them together upon a_ stage 
momentarily theirs in some one 
of a score of possible cities. 
Finally the play settles down on 
another alien stage in New York, 
and, if it is lucky, occupies this 
show-case for a season or two, 
until another production, sprung 
from nowhere, elbows it out. We 
ave no permanence in our the- 
atre. We have indeed no theatre 
at all in the legitimate sense. We 
have no place where a definite 
and well-chosen permanent staff, 
including a director, and the 
makers of scenery, costumes and 
Properties may codperate with a 
settled group of actors in achiev- 
ing the essence of a play. 

I should modify this statement 
lo the extent of saying that this 


which Arthur Hopkins is to present Jacob Ben Ami. 
of his fine imagination and the variety of his talent, probably the most 
distinguished artist the new stagecraft has produced in America 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


was @ rule that had only one exception ten 
years ago and has very few to-day. The single 
exception out of the past—the theatre and the 
organization controlled by the arch-realist, 
David Belasco—has been closed, partly by 
accidents of temperament, to the new artists, 
but it has done pioneer work in lighting. Be- 
lasco it was who showed the way to banish 
footlight and borderlight in favour of overhead 
and horizontal lighting from high-powered in- 
candescent lamps. 

It is through the exceptions to the rule of 
disorganization in the American theatre that 
the artist has gained his foothold—and through 
a single opera house. This opera house—the 
Boston venture of Eben Jordan which the war 
killed—did more than bring over a few pro- 
ductions painted in German ateliers. It im- 
ported an artist—Joseph Urban. Glimpses of 
European productions have had their effect. 
The advent of Reinhardt’s Sumurin in 1912, 
the settings by Golovin shown at the Metro- 
politan Opera House a little later as a back- 
ground to Boris Godunoff, and the jerry-built, 
but immensely stimulating, imitations of the 
Bakst-Diaghilieff Ballets Russes, with which 
Morris Gest anticipated in this same period the 
later coming of that famous institution—all 
these showed our audiences something more 
was to be expected from settings than muddy 
paint, conventional perspective and a blank 
glare of light. But far more important in its 
effect on our stage than any of these or all of 
them was the work of Urban, first at the Boston 
Opera House, and after 1914, in Broadway 
productions. Curiously enough, it was musical 
comedy, particularly the revues of Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., that gave Urban his freest hand 
and brought his art to so many Americans that 
anything of the old dull sort became almost 
unthinkable. 

Before the war closed off the European the- 
atre from contact with America, the Continent 
made one other signal contribution to the prog- 
ress of our stage. It gave Robert Edmond 
Jones, a New England artist, a year of precept 
and example in the theatres of Max Reinhardt 
in Berlin. When Jones returned he designed 
a production for Granville Barker, The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife, the brilliance of 
which brought him into permanent association 





THE IDLE INN 
A sketch by Robert Edmond Jcnes for the first act of “The Idle Inn” in 


Mr. Jones is, by virtue 


with a rising producer, Arthur Hopkins. Here 
we find the second exception to the rule of dis- 
organization. His association with Hopkins 
has given Jones an opportunity for expression, 
which has resulted in the growth of the most 
significant and distinguished talent now visible 
among our artists of the theatre. 


The Influence of the Little Theatre 


OR the rest, America’s artists have come 

up out of the insurgency of our “little the- 
atres”—those amateur and halting attempts to 
achieve something of the organization and 
ideals of the repertory and endowed theatres 
of Europe. From the Los Angeles Little 
‘Theatre came Norman-Bel Geddes; from the 
Washington Square Players and their succes- 
sor, the New York Theatre Guild, Lee Simon- 
son and Rollo Peters; from the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, Warren Dahler and Ernest de 
Weerth; from Maurice Browne’s Little Theatre 
in Chicago, Raymond Johnson; from the Arts 
and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, Sam Hume; 
from Sam Hume’s ventures at the University 
of California, Rudolph Schaeffer and Norman 
Edwards; from the Toy Theatre in Boston, 
Livingston Platt; from the Philadelphia Stage 
Society, Watson Barratt. These are men of 
varying talent; many have never penetrated to 
Broadway; the art of some has deteriorated as 
their success has grown. To them must be 
added the names of men like Munroe Hewlett, 
James Reynolds, Sheldon K. Vielé, Mordecai 
Gorelik, Robert Locher, who are not so easy 
to classify. 

Europe has sent other artists than Urban 
to make America their residence, notably Nico- 
las Roerich, Boris Anisfeld, Willy Pogany, 
John Wenger, and Herman Rosse. The first 
three, fine as are their talents, have had little 
effect upon our theatre, because their principal 
interest has not lain there. They have re- 
mained painters or illustrators who invade the 
stage, not to study its problems and to grow in 
their methods and insight with the growth of 
the art of the theatre, but merely to use the 
backdrops and wings of the conventional the- 
atre of the nineteenth century as giant easels 
for their two-dimensional, though brilliant, 
painter’s art. Wenger has confined his activ- 
ity mainly to decoration of the stages of motion 
picture theatres, while Rosse has 
had little opportunity for stage 
work outside of Chicago. 

The American artist has spent 
the bulk of the past ten years in 
subduing the first problem of the 
theatre, the creating of illusive 
backgrounds for realistic plays 
and of beautiful, expressive set- 
tings for those plays of the imagi- 
nation that force themselves oc- 
casionally into our theatre. His 
achievement in this field has,’ I 
think, been notably good. It has 
also been successful enough from 
the point of view of critical and 
popular acceptance to set him off 
upon more difficult and promising 
problems. He began by turning 
his back on the condescending 

(Continued on page 86) 





GILBERT SELDES 


Formerly American cor- 
respondent of the Echo 
de Paris, and now man- 
aging editor of The Dial; 
author of some of the 
most brilliant critical ar- 
ticles which have ap- 
peared in that magazine 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
Mr. Stewart has already received 
wide recognition on account of his 


humorous essays and his amusing 
“Parody Outline of History” 


JOHN V. A. WEAVER 
Literary editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; author of “In Ameri- 
can,” a widely read volume of 

verse in the American language 


PIRIE MACDONALD 





STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


At the age of twenty-four Mr. 
Benét has published three books 
of poems of which the latest, 
“Heavens and Earth”, divided 
the prize of the Poetry Society, 
a successful novel “The Begin- 
ning of Wisdom” and has com- 
pleted a second novel “Young 
People’s Pride” 
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JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


Princeton, 1917. Author 
of “Green Fruit,” a thin 
volume of verses; col- 
laborator with Edmund 
Wilson Jr. on “The Un- 
dertaker’s Garland”; a 
contributor of book re- 
views and other articles 
to Vanity Fair 


+ NICKOLAS MURAY 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 
A graduate of Harvard, 1918; author 
of “Three Soldiers,” probably the 
most substantial work yet produced 
by the younger generation 


JOHN FARRAR 
Mr. Farrar is now editor of The 
Bookman and has published two 
volumes of verse, ‘Forgotten 
Shrines” and “Songs for Parents” 


PIRIE MACDONALD 


WHITE STUDIOS 





EDMUND WILSON, JR. 


A contributor of brilliant and 
informed critical essays to The 
New Republic and other period- 
icals; one of the authors of 
“The Undertaker’s Garland” 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


Who found immediate fame on 
the publication of “This Side of 
Paradise”, written at the age of 
twenty-two; his second novel is 
“The Beautiful and Damned” 


The New Generation in Literature 
A Group of Young Writers Who Have Come Upon Old Age While Still in Their Twenties 
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The Aesthetic Upheaval in France 


The Influence of Jazz in Paris and Americanization of French Literature and Art 


in the hope of drinking culture at its 
source have been startled to find young 
Frenchmen looking longingly toward America. 
In France they discover that the very things 
they have come abroad to get away from—the 
machines, the advertisements, the elevators and 
the jazz—have begun to fascinate the French 
at the expense of their own amenities. From 
the other side of the ocean the skyscrapers seem 
exotic, and the movies look like the record of 
arich and heroic world full of new kinds of 
laughter and excitement. 


Yin tne Americans going lately to Paris 


Victorianism in France 


NE must understand that in France, too, 

they are having their reaction against Vic- 
torianism; but in this case the reaction is 
against something which we are not in the 
habit of considering Victorian—that is, against 
the French nineteenth century. We Americans, 
when we react against our own nineteenth cen- 
tury are accustomed to turn, in literature, for 
example, to Flaubert and Huysmans, to Baude- 
lire and Anatole France as the most perfect 
attists and sophisticated minds which the 
modern world has produced. We feel that we 
have been fed on water and that those are the 
headiest of wines, unaware that at the hands 
of their posterity they are suffering the fate of 
Tennyson. When Huneker discovered Europe 
and brought us the glad news that such things 
as A Rebours and Les Fleurs du Mal existed, 
he performed for America a service for which 
we never can be sufficiently grateful; but it is 
rather a pity that the matter should have been 
allowed to rest there. The peuple whom 
Huneker championed were, for the most part, 
exceedingly worth while, but he was frequently 
less a critic than a typical enthusiast of the 
nineties. Huysmans and Baudelaire, whose 
merits we may now question, were both ob- 
sssions with him and, in consequence, many 
Americans still imagine, that A Rebours is an 
extraordinarily beautiful book. Mr. Burton 
Rascoe, for example, is still shouting about 
Huysmans. 

Ido not mean to align myself, however, with 
the younger French generation by whom Flau- 
bett is lightly dismissed and Anatole France 
conspué—among whom the name of De Mau- 
passant is like that of Longfellow to us. I 
simply want to point out that, in our anti-nine- 


By EDMUND WILSON, JR. 





‘Tableau peint pour raconter et non pour 
prouver’ by Francis Picabia, the modernist 
French painter, who has given up painting 
conventional portraits for the purpose of 
painting decorative machines 


teenth century reaction, we flee for liberty to 
an asylum which has long since been abandoned 
as a jail, and even as a home for imbeciles. 
For the younger artists in France have com- 
pletely thrown overboard the ideals of per- 
fection and form, of grace and measure and 
tranquillity, which we Americans are ac- 
customed to think of as their most valuable 
possession. Beside their devastating strictures, 
even the contempt of the fin de siécle seems 
orthodox and mild: Baudelaire, when he made 
fun of Renan and Moliére, was quarrelling, 
after all, merely with the light in which they 
presented their subjects; in the production of 
his own work he was following ideals of per- 
fection essentially the same as theirs: he was 
trying to write “‘well’’-—that is, well in the 
French tradition. 

But the present generation does not want to 
write well: they are afraid of “‘good” writing. 
They believe that limpidity and smoothness are 
inevitably meretricious; they have become so 
much the habit of the race that masterpieces 


almost write themselves. The feeling seems 
to be in France that there are so many second- 
rate men who can achieve perfection in their 
sleep that, if a young man would save his soul, 
he must flee to the jagged and confused. There 
is even a curious reaction toward such people 
as Stendhal and Balzac, because they wrote 
badly. One of the ablest of the younger 
Frenchmen explained it to me as follows: “Ce 
ne sont pas toujours les gens avec les plus belles 
épaules qui tirent le plus souvent des mouches. 
Flaubert et Anatole France ont de trés belles 
épaules, mais ils ne tirent jamais des mouches. 
Stendhal et Balzac n’ont pas du tout les épaules 
bien faites, mais ils tirent beaucoup de 
mouches.” He himself, he told me, had been 
nourished in the old tradition and wrote nat- 
urally in the old way. “I have difficulty now”, 
he assured me, “in writing badly!” But to 
write badly was his aim.—‘‘A bas le clair 
génie francais!” is the title of a spirited article 
in a Dadaist review. 


The French Discovery of America 


T will readily be seen that, once arrived at 

the point of abandoning moderation, the 
French would find in the extravagances of 
America something very much to their taste. 
And it was not only the inordinate that at- 
tracted them in America: they had also reacted 
violently against the raffiné toward the popular, 
and the movies and dances and music of a 
country where everything was popular could 
hardly fail to fascinate them. Besides, America 
since the war has almost a monopoly of life; 
now that the life of Europe is exhausted we 
are bound to command their attention if only 
by virtue of the energy and the money of which 
we dispose. Here at least, they feel, life is 
going on unencumbered by its burden of con- 
ventions. Our skyscrapers may be monstrous 
but they are at least manifestations of force; 
our entertainments may be vulgar but they are 
at least terrifically alive. 

That is why we find French Dadaism—a 
violent, rather sophomoric movement—laying 
hold on our advertisements, with their wild 
and aggressive make-up, as models for the pic- 
tures and text of their manifestos and tracts— 
(with which it is proposed to “purge” French 
art of its slavish subservience to rules). That 
is why a painter like Picabia has given up 

(Continued on page 100) 
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i | The birth of a man-child. His Alone in a modern city. The ; The boy goes to work in a fac- The boy,forcibly dismissed and 
mother is driven from home mother is left with her child ; | tory and is burdened like a man driven helpless into the street 





i Wandering about the city, he =. His theft is discovered and he ' Tried and condemned for at- Grown to manhood, he is over- 
: steals food from a street bin is arrested by the _ police tempting to steal a little food come with pity for his fellows 





‘ He is urged by his comrades He goes to a dance hall where _ Alone, he begins his search _ Filled with revolutionary 
} to join the merry - makers he finds a respite from thought for some alleviation of wrongs fervour, he imparts his fire 





He goes at the head of a del- He is arrested for his beliefs He is tried in a court of jus- The end of the passion of a 
egation to place the workers’ and taken to prison by the tice. He sees himself as one man. He is stood against a 
wrongs before their employers agents of law and _ justice of the world’s martyrs prison wall to be shot 


The Passion of a Man 


A Series of Woodcuts by Frans Masereel Illustrating Episodes in the Life of a Revolutionist 
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Lydia, the Christian Slave 


A Moving Picture Scenario, with Notes for the Guidance of the Director and Orchestra Leader 


EEL 1. Introductory Title: 
R When Rome Ruled the World, All Was 
Peaceful in the Little Sunkist Village of 
Claudiopolis in Bithynia. 

A simple, curving street of tiled houses sur- 
rounded by fig trees. A small simple boy in a 
simple shirt is playing with two goats, male 
and female. He sees Roman soldiers coming 
and runs into a cottage. The male goat plays 
with the female goat. Close view of two love 
birds in a fig tree. (Music: The Love Nest). 


Title: The Thundcring Tramp of the 
Roman Legionaries Shakes the Soil. 

Roman Soldiers march down the street 
headed by a richly clad and handsome young 
Centurion. Simple peasants put their heads 
out of the houses and look simple. Lydia 
comes out of the cottage dressed in a simple 
smock, with a plain wreath of fig leaves about 
her curly head. She stands in the doorway 
eating a fig, and watching the Roman Legion- 
aries march by. The small, simple boy peeps 
elfishly from behind Lydia’s left leg. 


Title: Lydia, the Village Blacksmith’s 
Simple, Unspoiled Daughter and Her Little 
Brother Antinous. 

Lydia goes on eating figs and stares after 
the Roman army. She registers love of travel. 


Title: 
Rome! 

Antinous indicates his hope that Lydia will 
not leave home, by crawling up her smock, and 
bursting into sobs. Lydia quiets him. Their 
mother comes from the cottage and kisses Lydia 
on her nose, mouth, right ear and eyebrow to 
suggest maternal feeling. Fadeout. 


Oh, How I Would Like to Go to 


Title: 
Wineshop. 

The Roman soldiers are drinking wine before 
a simple house draped in vine leaves, and flirt- 
ing with Bacchantes who carry bunches of 
grapes. The Young Centurion sits apart mood- 
ily, drinking. 


The Legionaries Halt at the Village 


Title: Across the Street, the Village Black- 
smith, 

A roughly built forge with simple Corinthian 
columns. The Smith is shoeing a young goat. 
Exhibits his strength by throwing goat across 
forge. 


Title: “The Muscles of His Brawny Arms 
Were Strong as Iron Bands.” 

The Smith breaks an iron band on his 
muscle. Enter Lydia, with jug and little An- 
tinous. Lydia embraces her father joyously 
but innocently. She should clap her feet to- 
gether twice, leap off the ground and chew his 
beard. Lydia timidly passes over to the wine- 
shop, eating a fig. The Bacchantes greet Lydia 
With a slight choric movement. (Music: Rid- 
otto from the Gazza Ladra or Sally, Won’t You 
Come Back to Our Alley). Lydia says, ‘Oh, 
how I should like to see Imperial Rome, brood- 
ing in the Italian summer on its Seven Hills.” 

Dissolving view of Seven Hills, each sup- 
porting a Doric Column. The Centurion reg- 


isters his willingness to take Lydia to Rome. 


By THOMAS BEERS 


The soldiers show a ribald interest. The 
Smith comes across the street and shows emo- 
tion by throwing a hammer at a goat. 

Title: Zhe Father's Foreboding Heart Is 
Touched. 

Lydia’s mother now comes up the village 
street wearing a little old red shawl. The 
Smith gathers Lydia under his arm with a pro- 
tective, fatherly gesture. The Centurion pulls 
a purse from his cuirass and sprinkles money 
on the table. The Smith declines teraptation 
and says: 

“No, I will not have her corrupted by the 
dissolute revels of the Imperial Court.” 

Lydia’s mother approaches. The Centurion 
rises and removes his helmet. They discuss the 
matter and Lydia’s mother thinks it over. 


Title: The Mother Sees a Brilliant Future 
for Her Child. 

She stares off at the future, fixing a strabis- 
mic glare on the camera. Then the Mother ac- 
cepts the Centurion’s gold. The Centurion indi- 
cates that Lydia isn’t suitably dressed for the 
journey. Mother takes little Antinous’s shirt 
off and wraps him in her little old red shawl. 
Lydia retires into the wineshop and emerges 
clad in Antinous’s shirt. The goat comes to 
lick her ankle. She asks the Centurion if she 
may take the goat along. He nods. The Le- 
gionaries fall in. The Smith weeps. Antinous 
weeps. The Bacchantes weep. Fadeout. 


Title: Harmiodes, Lydia’s Beloved Suitor, 
a Village Goatherd, Brings His Herd Home in 
the Twilight. 

A road, Harmiodes, a simple, stalwart type 
of vigorous manhood, dressed in a bearskin kilt, 
leads in a herd of goats. He is playing a flute. 
He imitates the song of two lovebirds on a tree. 
(Music: The Love Nest). The lovebirds leave. 
Harmiodes stares down the road and says: 

“Where can Lydia be? She meets me here 
every twilight.” 

(Music: Jn the Gloaming, O, My Darling!) 
He now sees the advancing Roman Soldiers and 
registers alarm by clutching belt of his kilt and 
opening mouth. The Soldiers march by. The 
Centurion holds Lydia by the hand. Lydia 
leads goat by garland of wild roses. Harmio- 
des inquires where Lydia is going and, on 
learning her destination, registers violent des- 
pair by falling in the road and biting the dust. 
Some soldiers walk over him. View Dissolves. 


EEL 2. Title: Rome! The Boast of 
Heraldry and the Pomp of Power. 

The Forum. Celtic and Semitic types in 
togas passing and repassing. Litter passes 
carried by Negroes in white bathtrunks, and 
containing young woman in leopard skins and 


7 


gauze. Fadeout. 
Title: In the Palace of Hadrian, the Em- 
peror. 


Flight of Roquefort marble steps with Gothic 
arch at top. Velvet curtains with capitals sur- 
mounted by Phrygian caps and fasces. Bac- 
chantes are scattering grapes on stairs. As- 
cending courtiers carrying wine cups and wear- 
ing charioteers’ fillets. 


Title: The Dissolute Court of Hadrian 
Wastes Its Time in Brainless Paganism. 

Contra-dance on stairs. (Music: The Jap- 
anese Sandman or Ain’t We Got Fun?) View 
dissolves to demilune of columns in Bakst de- 
sign supporting lace curtains. Hadrian lies on 
a couch having his beard combed by two female 
slaves. (Salome costume with jewelled breast- 
plates). Nero slaves in turbans and gold 
breech-cloths at each column. 


Title: Hadrian, the Agnostic and Super- 
ficial Emperor Meditates the Truths of Chris- 
tiantty. 

Hadrian meditates. View dissolves to a 
similar apartment where Faustina is being 
painted by two male slaves. (Bakst Aprés 
Midi d@un Faune costumes). Several Bac- 
chantes dancing. 


Title: Faustina, Hadrian’s Neglected Wife. 

Faustina registers boredom. Claps hands. 
Enter five executioners with large axes. They 
remove Bacchantes, who register terror. 
Faustina goes on registering boredom. Fade- 
out. 


Title: The Shadeful Dregs of a Bitter Love. 

The-Centurion’s Palace. Sunken bathpool 
in border of box hedge. Lydia bathing. Her 
goat sits on edge of pool chewing something. 
Enter Centurion bored. Lydia registers fear. 
Centurion frowns and stands tapping foot on 
goat. Lydia submerges. Goat shows anxiety 
by diving into pool. 


Title: The Loyalty of Dumb Animals to 
Those They Love. 

Submarine view of goat looking loyally at 
Lydia. 

Lydia comes up to breathe. Centurion 
whistles. Enter eight slaves dressed as Egyp- 
tians. Centurion speaks. 

“IT am tired of her. 
Market.” 

Lydia registers horror, shrieks and sub- 
merges. The Centurion kicks the goat back 
into pool and leaves. Slaves fish for Lydia 
with boathooks. Fadeout. 


Sell her in the Slave 


Title: Hadrian and Faustina on a Shop- 
ping Tour About Rome. 

Forum. Crowd registering awe and waving 
palm branches. (Music: Kermesse Ballet 
from Faust or The Japanese Sandman). 
Hadrian and Faustina are carried through 
crowd in a litter. Fadeout. 


Title: The Slave Market! 
Met West in Universal Abandon. 

Arena. Slave Block. Bacchantes revelling 
with Courtiers. (Music: Mon Homme). Fe- 
male Slaves grouped, after Levy’s Assyrian 
Slave Market. Male slaves grouped after any 
standard Underwear Advertisement. Enter 
slaves with Lydia still wearing little Antinous’s 
shirt. Auctioneer sees ‘“Antinous” printed in 
large letters on Lydia’s garment and thrusts 
her brutally among male slaves. Enter Hadrian 
and Faustina. Enter Lydia’s goat carrying 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Here Comes the Bride 


The Tragedy of a Fashionable Wedding in Ten Farces 


IME: The Present 
[rece New York 
Farce I 
(Nine Days before the Wedding) 

A room strewn with pins, scissors, thimbles, 
tape-measures, odd parts of tissue-paper pat- 
terns, and slivers of crépe de chine. Ona 
slightly elevated platform the Bride, with red- 
dened eyes and dilated nostrils, revolving 
slowly. The wedding-gown is being altered 
again. 

BRIDE (coming to an abrupt standstill and 
sneeringly regarding her reflection in a long 
mirror, with fury) It’s a sight—there! I 
won’t wear it! It’s disgusting! Look at those 
gathers! Wedding-gown !—it looks more likea— 

Bripe’s MorHer: Katharine, that will do. 

BripE: Oh, but, mother, look at it! 

Brive’s MotHER: I am looking at it, dar- 
ling. It is very pretty. If it makes you look 
a little plumper than usual, that’s a good fault. 

BRIDE (with a howl of despair) There! 
That settles it! Take it off, please,—ugh! 

Map oF Honour: If you’d just powder 
your nose, you know, Kay, you’d find the thing 
would fit you heaps better. It’s immoral to try 
on a dress without first powdering your nose. 

Brive: I did powder my nose, Agatha 
Schuyler, and you know it perfectly well! I 
borrowed your puff! 

Map oF Honour: Well, perhaps you did; 
but you’ve been bawling since then, and— 

Brive: Oh, Aggie, how can you be so 
cruel! When you know how nervous I am! 
Bawling! Why, I can’t believe it! My own 
sister! (Bride bursts in‘o tears) 

Brive’s MoTHER (wearily) There, Agatha. 
Now I hope you’re satisfied. 

Ma oF Honour: I didn’t mean to make 
her cry, honestly, mother. You can’t look at 
her lately but she has a fit. I’m sorry, Kay. I 
didn’t mean to— (Maid of Honour approaches 
Bride pacifically) 

Brive (kicking Maid of Honour on the 


shins) Get out! Don’t you touch me! I 
mean it! If you put a finger on me I'll go 
crazy! Aaaaoooouuuu! (Bride has hysterics) 


Bripe’s MOTHER (without conviction, ap- 
proaching Bride pacifically) Katharine. Now 
that will do. Stop it. Stop it, I tell you. 

BRIDE (gasping and screaming) Oh, I wish 
I were dead! I wish I were dead! 

Maip oF Honour (with disgust) Aw, come 
on, Kay, pull yourself together. Don’t be a 
baby. 

BRE (furiously) Oh, Agatha! Mind your 
business! Whose funeral is this wedding, 
anyhow? 

Bripe’s MoTHER: Katharine, if you don’t 
stop this at once, I wash my hands of the whole 
affair. Put your arms back into those sleeves. 
(Bride is about to obey) 

Map or Honour: Come on, Kay. 
mother tells you. 

BRIDE (apoplectically, grabbing up a pair of 
shears) ill you shut up, or won’t you? 

BriDE’s MOTHER (in a low voice) Agatha, 
you’d better go out, I think. 

Mar or Honour (in a high voice) 
worry! I’m going! (She goes) 

Brive’s MoTHER: Now, darling. Try it 


Do as 


Don’t 


By NANCY BOYD 


SKETCH BY BOIX 


HYMEN A LA MODE 


once again. Please do, dear,—for mother. 
(Bride gets back into gown. Dressmaker 
kneels before her with a mouthful of pins. 
Several moments pass. Bride yawns) 
Bripe’s MotTHerR (anxiously) Anything 
the matter, dear? 
BRIDE (in a small voice, by way of nega- 


tion) Huh-uh. 
(Several moments pass. Bride sways 
slightly) 


BripE’s MoTHER: Don’t you think you’d 
better get down, dear? 

BripE: Huh-uh. 

(Several moments pass. Bride licks her lips, 


swallows four times, and faints) 


Farce II 
(Eight Days before the Wedding) 

ROOM glittering with salad-forks, sugar- 

tongs, luncheon-napkins, water-jugs, tea- 
sets, coffee-sets, nut-sets, carving-sets, toast- 
racks, andirons, calling-cards, packing-straw, 
etc. Bride standing with hands on hips in 
attitude of exasperated despair. 

Brive: Who mixed these cards all up like 
this? 

Mar oF Honour: 
haven’t touched your old cards! 
did it when she was dusting. 

BripE: Oh, for Heaven’s sake! Why can’t 
anybody ever let anything alone! I had them 
arranged exactly as I wanted them—one pile 
for the glass people, one for the silver people, 
one for the china people—oh, why can’t people 
mind their own business! Now I haven’t the 
faintest notion who sent me what! I shall just 
as likely as not b- gushing all over Aunt Pru- 
dence for the cocktail-shaker she sent me, and 
writing Skinny how sweet it was of him to 
think of the Reader’s Bible! 

Map oF Honour: It is a shame, Kay, 
darling. (She sighs) People really ought to 
write on their cards what it is they’re sending, 
how much it cost, and where you can get it 
changed. 

BRIDE (sitting down in a heap of excelsior) 
Oh, it’s too discouraging! First there were the 
invitations, all spelled with an e instead of an 
a. Then Babs refused to wear yellow. And 
now—oh, I don’t know what I’m going to do! 


Don’t look at me! JI 
Maybe Anna 





I haven’t the faintest idea who sent me that 

samovar, have you? Or those champagne 

glasses! Why, there’s not a thing on that other 

table I’ve ever seen before! Where ever did 

that punch-bowl come from? Oh, Ag, don’t 

tell me that’s another pair of candlesticks! 
(And so on, and so on) 


Farce III 
(Seven Days before the Wedding) 
gr as Farce I. 
Brie: It’s a sight,—there! I won’t wear 
it! (etc., etc.) 


Farce IV 
(Six Days before the Wedding) 
A SITTING-ROOM, charmingly furnished 
in white wicker and pink, purple and 
black cretonne. Bride at desk, writing. Waste- 
basket blossoming like a tree with torn bits of 
mauve paper. Floor strewn with fallen petals. 

Main oF Honour (bursting into room) 
Bootie’s got the measles! 

BripE: What? 

Maip or Honour: Bootie’s got the measles! 

Bre: You're crazy! 

Map oF Honour: She has! If you don't 
believe it, come and see! If she looks half as 
much like a flower-girl as she does like a rad- 
ish, I’ll eat her. 


BriwE: Ag, this is terrible. What shall 
I do? 

Maw oF Honour: You'll just have to use 
Janet. 

Brie: What, that tiresome Bailey child? 


Map oF Honour: Well, really, Kay, I 
wouldn’t talk that way about my own niece! 

Bripe: Can’t help it. She is tiresome. 

Mam oF Honour:  She’s prettier than 
Bootie, really. 

BRIDE: What, with all those teeth sticking 
out? You’re crazy! 

Ma oF Honour: See here, Kay, don't 
you call me crazy again, or I'll drop this pot 
of ink on you and prove it! After all, you're 
not the first person that ever got married, you 
know! 

Brwe: No, and I sha’n’t be the last. 
just wait till you get married! 

Mai oF Honour: Well, I don’t mind say- 
ing that when I get married you won’t know a 
thing about it, Katharine Schuyler. I’ve 
learned my lesson this time. Peggy was bad 
enough. But you’re impossible. I shall just 
waltz around to a justice of the peace and get 
the dirty business over with. 

Brie: That’s all very well now, Ag. 
That’s what I said. But you wait. There’s 
a time when one has to consider one’s family. 


Farce V 
(Five Days before the Wedding) 
"= as Farce I. 
BripE: It’s a sight,—there! 
(etc., etc.) 


You 


I won't 
wear it! 


Farce VI 
(Four Days before the Wedding) 
RIVATE room in a fashionable hotel. 
Nut-end of a Sorority Banquet. Bride and 
four of the Bridesmaids conspicuously present. 
Other sororae ranged about. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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MARIONETTE 


A member of the ballet 
whose pose suggests. the 
languor of a rag doll, and 
whose dancing recalls the 
animated grace of a puppet 


© KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


PASTORAL 





Two young girls of the Mme. Tells’ 


dancing group, who as 


Russian 


peasants, have delighted Paris with 


eccentric steps of the 
whose costume they 


ELLEN TELLS 
Mme. Ellen Tells, the fa- 
mous and delightful Russian 
dancer, has founded a school 
for the teaching of her art 

in Vienna 


country 
wear 


MME. TELLS 

















Another photograph of Mme. 
Tells in one of her unusual 
costumes. She dances at the 
opera in Vienna with some 
of her most talented pupils 





DORA KAISER 


The popular Dora Kaiser 
who has recently deserted 
her dancing career at the 
opera to achieve equal fame 
as an actress in the cinema 





A Group of Russian Dancers—Now in Vienna 
The Pupils and Principals of the Extraordinarily Fine Ballet Company Which Centers Around Ellen Tells 
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VANITY FAIR 


“The Hobby Horse” 


Some Notes on This Famous Predecessor of “The Yellow Book’’, and Its Contributors 


Yellow Book and The Savoy, those two 

famous magazines of the nineties, long 
since extinct. Very few are aware that The 
Century Guild Hobby Horse, which preceded 
them, had a fame and a tradition not less than 
theirs. Fortunately, in attempting to reconstruct 
its history, I have the invaluable assistance of 
Selwyn’ Image, who assisted at the birth of 
The Hobby Horse, who, born at Bodiam, has 
in him French and English blood, and even 
now, at his advanced age, has the air of an 
Eighteenth Century Abbé, with the hooked 
nose of a Roman Caesar. We used to meet in 
the historic Crown, now degraded out of all 
existence, where poets, painters and others had 
the friendly habit of meeting, most nights in 
the week, and where aesthetics and metaphysics 
were discussed (after Alhambra hours) to the 
accompaniment of the cheerful chatter of Al- 
hambra ladies. It was the only night-haunt 
we had in London, with the exception of the 
Café Royal; it was a semi-literary tavern, 
chosen for its convenient position between two 
stage-doors, the stage-doors of the Empire and 
the Alhambra. Among those who came with 
me to that tavern were Verlaine, Yeats, Oscar 
Wilde, John Gray, Ellis, Dowson, Lionel 
Johnson, John Davidson, and Stuart Merrill. 


The History of “The Hobby Horse” 


QUOTE from Image’s letter: 

“Briefly, the story of The Hobby Horse 
is this. It was started by Macmurdo and 
throughout its entire course was financially run 
by him. The first number was published in 
April, 1884, by George Allen at Orpington, 
Kent. For some reason Allen got frightened 
by it and would publish no more. For awhile, 
therefore, the thing lapsed. But in 1886 it was 
restarted with Kegan Paul as publisher, and 
came out continuously till 1892, though ap- 
parently after 1887 it was published directly 
by the proprietors, Macmurdo and Horne, at 
the Chiswick Press. After its restart in 1885 
it ran through seven volumes—but, as you will 
see from this, there are really only two volumes 
—Allen’s and Kegan Paul’s. 

“In 1892, came the final split between Mac- 
murdo and Horne, and the latter determined 
to begin a new issue altogether—in folio in- 
stead of quarto shape—and with an entirely 
new cover designed by himself. This was pub- 
lished by Elkin Matthews—but never got be- 
yond the third number.” 

The first number published in 1884 I have 
never seen. I have before me the seven vol- 
umes in quarto and the three last volumes 
in paper covers in folio. The first volume, 
1886, contains a gorgeous title-page by Image, 
full of an ardent lineal imagination. There is 
a knight in armour, like one of Morris, riding 
across a field of poppies, like sleeping Kings in 
Lethe; there are trees twisted backward by the 
wind, birds fly across them; below are masses 
of thorned brambles that trail in irregular 
lines. There is an etching of The Entomb- 


Me Americans are familiar with The 


ment by Ford Madox Brown; it is dramatic, 
passionate, done after some old Italian picture, 
yet it has originality: a rush of pity, of awe, 
which give a divinity to Christ’s dead body, 
purity to Saint John, luxury to the Magdalen. 





By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Madox Brown, whose painting is sombre and 
tragic, and at times touched with an element 
of comedy, has a certain resemblance with some 
of the Elizabethan dramatists, Webster, for 
instance, and Tourneur. He has drawn in- 
spiration from legeads and dramas, and from 
the Bible; he is realistic, inventive, contradic- 
tory. The man as I knew him was virile, sen- 
sitive, humourous, attractive; but, for all these 
qualities, he had no fascination. 

It may be noted that neither Madox Brown 
nor Rossetti were actually the originators of 
the Pre-Raphaelistic Movement, since the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded had been 
worked out in actual paint before either Ros- 
setti or Madox Brown had even professed 
those principles. Brown sat for the head of 
the rustic lover in Rossetti’s Found; the model 
for the superb half-gypsy girl who crouches in 
utter abandonment on the pavement of a 
bridge, her hair black as midnight, her face 
tragic, luxurious and passionate, was Fanny 
Cornforth; he painted her as Lady Lilith, 
Fezio’s Mistress, The Lady of the Fan, Boata 
Beatrix. Rossetti had so great a passion for 
her that she exercised as remarkable an influ- 
ence over his life as over his art. 

Selwyn Image, who at the age of seventy- 
three, still preserves his Episcopal manner and 
aspect, told me last night when we were dining 
together, of his acquaintance with Horne, who, 
as Horne pointed out, was one of the pro- 
prietors of The Hobby Horse. He met him 
when he was eighteen; he was everlastingly in 
Image’s studio in Fitzroy Square. This was 
long before several of them settled down in an 
enormous house in the same street. “I was 
fond of him,” said Image, “but he was sinister 
and evil, dark-skinned, with an unhealthy 
complexion, shifty and treacherous eyes; a 
face morbid and malevolent. He had, I be- 
lieve, a kind of inward consumption, which 
was evident enough to those who knew him; 
in spite of which he died at the age of fifty- 
three, an utter ruin.” 


The Personality and Achievements of Horne 


ORNE was a man you could never trust; 
he lived hard, in both senses of the word; 
he achieved almost nothing. He was short, 
dark, very worldly looking, with thin lips and 
reflective, not quite honest eyes. His manner 
was cold, restrained, with a mingling of inso- 
lence and diffidence. He never mentioned the 
word “love” except to jest with it. Lacking in 
passion in the absolute, he had a passion for 
Art, Music, the Ballet, Architecture; yet all 
these, in spite of the pleasure they gave him, 
left no definite impression on the man nor on 
his art. He was easily exasperated; his nerves 
were always painfully evident. 

I find among the printed notes of Yeats 
these sentences: “Lionel Johnson and Horne 
and Image and one or two others, shared a 
man-servant and an old house in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, typical figures of tran- 
sition, doing as an achievement of learning and 
of exquisite taste what their predecessors did 
in careless abundance. I began by suspecting 
some of them of lukewarmness, and even back- 
sliding, and I owe it to that suspicion that I 
never became intimate with Horne, who lived 


to become the greatest English authority upon 
Italian life in the fourteenth century and to 
write the standard book on Botticelli.” 

The verses Horne himself printed are for the 
most part imitations; they are not without some 
merit—meretricious merit, one might say. Some 
are derived from Ovid, Herrick and Marvell; 
the best are those in which he confesses his 
leves amores. 

Among the contributors are Ruskin, W. M. 
Rossetti, Oscar Wilde, Selwyn Image, Frederic 
Shields, Macmurdo, Todhunter, Galton, May 
Morris, William Morris, John Addington Sy- 
monds (on Pietro Longi), Ernest Dowson, 
Lionel Johnson, G. F. Watts, York Powell. 

When Ruskin wrote verse it was lamentable; 
when he wrote prose, it is what is called prose 
poetry, a lucky bastard, glorying in the illegiti- 
macy of its origin. To explain my meaning, 
I give this sentence out of his article on Arthur 
Burgess. 


“Dis aliter? by no means! Daemoni- 
bus aliter—I should once have said; but 
my dear friend, Henry Willett, declares 
there is no Devil,—and I myself am of the 
same mind so far, at least, as to be angry 
with myself instead of Him—and sorry, 
only, for the want of vision in my own 
mind, not in the least reproaching the 
Vision of Fate.” 


I come on another sentence which shows 
Ruskin’s nervous fear before the genius of 
Blake; for having bought the original studies 
for the Book of Job, he says: “I carried them 
home triumphantly—and made myself un- 
happy over it—and George Richmond again 
delivered me from the thralidom of their pos- 
session.” 


Rossetti’s Genius 


 peseesecrige SHIELDS, in his Notes on 
Rossetti, reveals a few of the qualities of 
this many-sided man of genius: that he was 
absolutely free from envy, large-hearted in un- 
grudging eulogies of others and their work, 
that he was swift and hot when he was indig- 
nant. On Found, Rossetti’s famous painting, 
he says: ‘‘Where shall we look in the world of 
art for such a face as the found one, set pallid 
as a moonstone within its golden masses of dis- 
hevelled hair, with its quivering nostrils, and 
lids and lips compressed against sight of him 
whom once she joyed to see.” 

Horne, too, speaks of his enormous per- 
sonality, that “he had a fascination proper 
to one who is to lead other men, a power of 
friendship given to few, and above all 
he had in abundance God’s chiefest gift, 
distinction.” 

It is one of the glories of this periodical to 
have given so much space to Dowson; there are 
two of his finest stories and some of his finest 
verses: the culmination of his genius, Cynara, 
is to be found in the sixth volume. In the same 
column, there is an elaborate preface which ex- 
plains the aims of The Hobby Horse, the Con- 
duct of Life, then of all the Arts: with this dis- 
tinction that while the function of Science is to 
submit the mind to things, the endeavour of Art 
is to submit things to the mind. 
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ROSEMAN 


Anatole France and Antoine Bourdelle 


The Winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature with the Most Distinguished of Living French Sculptors 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


Who can tell when love begins? Well, it’s hard to say, but it is cer- 
tainly almost at the dawn of existence and practically coincident with 
a fondness, pure but passionate, for material symbols of sweetness 
such as candied fruits and chocolate-covered marshmallows. In this 
early age the spiritual emotions are merely unconscious reactions 
to the impulses of material appetite. Even Robert’s chaste salute is 
motivated by the knowledge that he will immediately share his gift 
with little Louise, and the affair is not likely to long survive the con- 
sumption of the caramels, nor, indeed, are the participants 


THE KINETIC AGE 


VANITY FAIR 














THE AGE OF HERO-WORSHIP 


A more definite and yet detached form of the love-complex is that in 
which the object of devotion is remote and almost impersonal. He 
may be an actor, an artist, a musician or even, in extreme cases, a 
movie-star. One of the refreshing aspects of these cases is that the 
most abject devotion may be lavished with equal generosity upon four 
er five unconscious objects. Thus we see Alicia and Janet sharing 
their good-night kisses with such mixed company as Lou Tellegen, 
Jack Dempsey, Donald Brian and Hugh Walpole. It’s sweet, but is 
it sanitary? as Dr. Straton says 


The Kinetic or motion-stage of love is one of those 
strange developments which have followed in the wake 
of modern mechanical inventions, such as the fast motor- 
car or air-plane. There is something about rapid motion 
which produces phases of affection which are unme- 
chanical to say the least. This is the cause of many of 
the bad spills which make such nice reading with one’s 
Sunday breakfast. Cruder examples of this same fact 
have been observed among the lower forms of life who 
ride on roller-coasters or shoot-the-chutes 
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The Seven Ages of Love 


All the World’s in Love and All the Men 


and Women Merely Lovers: 


Its Signs and Symptoms 


Diagnosed by FISH 


THE DANGEROUS AGE 


Complacent husbands should take notice that the fires of affec- 
tion need almost constant attention. Badinage cannot be en- 
tirely given up for bridge, even if you are almost sure-winner, 
for there is sure to be a substitute warming-up on the side-lines 
ready to leap into the game the moment your back is turned. 
Many a bridge addict has made it spades once too often only 
to find that his wife is doubling in hearts with a brand-new 
partner. Be reascnable, gentlemen, be reasonable 
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THE FUTILE AGE 


When hope of anything really romantic has been definitely 
abandoned, Love likes to amuse himself by pretending. Many 
lovely ladies, who wouldn’t hurt a man for worlds, simply dote 
on this indoor sport. A favourite victim is always the curate. 
His cloth seems to make the pastime so respectable, and every 
once in a while they actually land one. If there is no good 
looking rector handy, a personable professor will do. It is 
quite useless to try it on a broker, no matter how old 














THE MIDDLE AGE 


There is something pathetic about the waning of love, flaring 
like an autumnal bonfire against an October sunset. It’s rather 
pretty to look at but it doesn’t last long. This potent passion 
usually fastens upon something very youthful as fuel-fodder. 
Fortunately the college boy of to-day is always in one of two 
classes. He is either too green to burn or sufficiently carbonized 
to resist. This is one of the great advantages that our under- 
graduates receive from a college education 














THE AGE OF CONTENTMENT 


Last age of all, the age of “petting” 
in its old-fashioned sense. Given a 
dear old lady and a dear young Pom- 
eranian, we see love as its most sub- 
limated. What exquisite tenderness, 
what untiring devotion are here ex- 
hibited and all for what?—a damp lick 
or a low growl. Really it is too 
beautiful! Of course it’s tough on 
Peko to have such a vicious manicure, 
but—a dog’s life is a dog’s life 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Go to the Opera 


Inside Information for Music Haters, with Some Hints on What Not to Do 


impression that it is another awful 
Guide Book for Opera-Goers, of the sort 
which are always rushed out of the third line 
trenches simultaneously with the opening of the 
Metropolitan season, to confuse and bewilder 
innocent ticket-holders with a naive recital of 
the strange doings which they are about to wit- 
ness. 
We have already had far too much of that 
sort of thing. The province of my dis- 


D> not start to read this article under the 


By W. OVINGTON LISPENARD 


inconceivable that any young man who can 
command the services of a dress-suit should 
ever lack an opportunity to go to the opera. 
I am not forgetting the fact that it probably 
bores him to tears (the opera, not the dress- 
suit), but this is one of the things one must 
do occasionally, or be entirely lost sight of. 
In addition to evening clothes, a pair of white 
gloves (kid, not cotton) are necessary. Only 
one glove should be carried (not worn) at a 





cussion is limited strictly to another 
field, namely, that of opera manners; the 
proper conduct of individual opera- 
goers in regard to one another, without 
reference to the absurd fol-de-rol which 
transpires beyond the proscenium. Fur- 
thermore, my remarks are peculiarly de- 
signed to alleviate, if possible, the suf- 
ferings of that large class of human be- 
ings who go to the opera, not from 
choice, but of necessity—for business or 
social reasons. 

I was born in an opera atmosphere. 
Indeed, it was only fast and furious 
driving on the part of Bruno, our faith- 
ful family charioteer, which saved me 
from the ignominy of being born in an 
opera-box during the final act of Tris- 
tan. Imagine being born while every- 
one on the stage is dying! Thus pre- 
natally I hated opera with a hatred so 








information as to who occupies Box No. 9 on 
Alternate Wednesdays; who on Fridays; who's 
who in the Parterre C, Second Tier, what the 
name of the opera is, and so on. In studying 
the program, students should always go over 
the review lesson carefully, as opera conversa- 
tion invariably reverts to the previous per- 
formance, and a glib reference to how well Mrs, 
Topendyke’s pearls are looking this season does 
much to establish social standing. In addi- 
tion to this knowledge, a pair of high- 
powered field-glasses, with periscopic 
attachment in order to see around 
mountainous dowagers, is indispensa- 
ble. With these it is possible to locate 
eligible persons across the auditorium, 
in the upper tier and, occasionally, in 
the pit. Thus equipped one may flit 
from flower to flower with the accuracy 
of a humming-bird. 

In general, boxes with Tiaras should 
be avoided except for a brief visit, a 
ceremonious salaam and a snappy exit. 
The Tiara spells age, respectability, 
embonpoint and stern enthusiasm. By 
far the best going is in the upper-tier 
boxes, where youth and beauty shine 
like twin stars in the dramatic firma- 
ment, and where full many an ivory 
fan masks a silver flask. 

Even in these heavenly havens, a 
certain discretion is advisable. Overt 








deep and venomous that I can almost 
remember it. During the first half-year 

of existence, my life was frequently 
despaired of, due to the paroxysms 
caused by my nurse’s habit of chucking 

me under the chin and saying rapidly, ‘“‘Gatti- 
cazazza-gatti-cazazza” until I fainted. They 
called it teeth, curse them! 


First Principles of Flitting 


S soon as I could walk I was taken to the 
Saturday opera matinées. Oh, the an- 
guish of those early humperdinkian days. A 
stern governess actually forced me to listen. 
Then, after years of this torture, I became an 
addict, suffering frightfully from a habit I 
could not throw off. But, at last, I learned 
how to evade the issue, how to be at the opera, 
but not of it; how to so occupy my mind as 
to be uninterrupted by the noise and undis- 
mayed by the mortality; in a word, how to 
enjoy myself and, at the same time, I hope 
bring a little sunshine into the lives of others. 
How, do you ask? I shall tell you. It was 
done by a scientific development of the art 
of Flitting. And what is Flitting? Ah, there 
you touch at the very heart of my problem. 

To begin with, never make the mistake of 
purchasing a reserved seat ticket. For the 
scientific flitter this is pure extravagance, for 
it is in the nature of an anchor and the success- 
ful flitter must be free. Do not think that I 
advocate forcible entry into the sacred pre- 
cincts by means of the fire-escape, for this 
has already been classified as a misdemeanor. 

There are two other standard methods of 
ingress, either “A,” by invitation, or “B,” the 
humble admission ticket ($1.00). 

Touching these alternatives briefly, the in- 
vitation method is, of course, the simpler. It is 


AT THE OPERA 


A lithograph, recently exhibited at Colnaghi’s in Lon- 
don, by John Copley, now generally regarded as being 
in the first rank of present day British lithographers 


time. It is a symbol of good breeding rather 
than an article of wearing apparel. In this 
way the other glove may be always at the 
cleaner’s, and yet the upkeep is reduced by half. 

When it once becomes bruited about among 
long-lorgnette ladies—the great meaty ma- 
trons of Music—that Mr. Jones will actually 
go to an opera, he is sure to be deluged with 
invitations. 

The disadvantages of the invitation system 
are that it implies a dinner beforehand, us- 
ually of devastating dullness, and that the in- 
vitee is on peg-post duty for the rest of the eve- 
ning. He is lashed to his hostess by the laws 
of hospitality. 

On the whole. the simple admission ticket is 
the best method. A kind word and a stray 
dollar, administered to the door-man at the 
carriage entrance, kindles in his heart a pa- 
thetic hope for further largess, and he will in- 
variably find an unclaimed seat in one of 
the boxes in which one may sit, or park 
one’s vestments, while indulging in scientific 
flitting. 


Inside Stuff 


E shall now assume that the novice is in- 

side the opera-house. He at once begins 
to flit: Opera flitting is an art in itself. One 
does not crash about at random or stop and 
idle away the time on aisle-corners with chance 
companions. No, indeed! The well prepared 
flitter, solidly grounded by intensive study of 
the opera text book, the Program, knows well 
where the flitting is best. He is compact with 


flirting, the laying on of hands and 

other such diversion should be confined 

strictly to dark scenes. One never knows 

where opera-glasses are trained on one, 

and even in touching the hem of fair 
Evelyn’s garment, one may be somebody's 
close-up. Who knows! I always try to restrain 
my tendencies in this direction to Die Gédtter- 
dammerung, during which the lights are low 
for two-and-a-half blissful hours. Among the 
newer operas Boris is good, though Chaliapin’s 
shouting is rather disturbing. Curiously, the 
French operas are the least satisfactory in this 
regard, due probably to the amazing frankness 
of Gallic genius, which never seems to care how 
light it is. 

‘These are merely a few points which should 
be borne in mind during the flitting season, 
which, with practice, may be made to include 
not only the entr’ actes but the entire eve- 
ning. 

In the event of a full house, the visitant 
should at once retire to the rear of the box, 
where he may snatch a half hour’s repose. 

Care should be taken to cover one’s self 
while sleeping, with an opera-cloak or fur, 
both for appearances and because the night 
air of the opera house is notoriously dangerous. 
One of the saddest cases I know of was that 
of an intimate friend of mine who lately died 
of acute traviata, caught while he slept un- 
suspectingly in an off-stage wind. 

Ordinarily, it is not wise to succumb to the 
subtle suggestions of Morpheus during an 
operatic performance. If the impulse becomes 
mandatory, it is best to withdraw to the most 
comfortable seats, namely, those in Browne's 
Chop-house, across the street, until the crisis 
is past and one is able to resume flitting with- 
out this dangerous rest-hunger. 
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VAN RIEL 


EDITH MASON 


An American, who sang sev- 
eral seasons ago at The Metro- 
politan, and has since been 
heard in La Scala in Milan 
and at Monte Carlo. Her 
greatest success has been in 
“Madame Butterfly” 





EUGENE HUTCHINSON 
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MISrKIN 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


Who was a distinguished pianist 
before Mascagni insisted that 
she become a singer. She has 
been heard this season in a 
number of operas, chiefly by 
Italian composers 


MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 
Sister of the Marquis de Buena 
Vista, of the Peruvian Embassy 
at Washington. Her great suc- 
cess came last year when she 
sang in concert. Her first ap- 
pearance in New York will be 
with Muratore in “Samson” 


LUCIEN MURATORE 


Not only the greatest living 
French tenor but one of the best 
actors on the operatic stage. 
He is here shown in the cos- 
tume of Don José in which part 
he is at present unsurpassed 
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DRAKE 


MARY GARDEN 


The director of the Chicago 

Opera Company who is to be 

heard this year in “L’Amore 

dei Tre Re’, “Carmen”, 

“Thais”, “Le Jongleur”, 

“Salomé” and, probably, 
“Louise” 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Principals of the Chicago Opera Company 


The Repertoire for the New York Season, As Usual, Shows a Predominance of French Operas 


VANITY 


. ee 99 
Asta Nielsen as “Hamlet 
The Danish Tragédienne of the Screen Whose Popularity Promises to Rival That of Pola Negri 
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Puritan and Pagan 


A Conflict Between Intellectual Hedonism and Theoretical Morality—in Which the Audience Wins 


take place—you’ll understand what is 

meant by this negative statement if you 
ever finish reading the play) in the drawing 
room of the apartments of Mrs. Cabbot-Smith, 
of Boston, Hot Springs, and New Vork. Mr. 
Cabbot-Smith (née Smith) does not appear in 
this play, for two reasons: one, he is dead; 
two, Mrs. Cabbot-Smith and he were happily 
separated after two years of mutual incom- 
patibility. 

At the rising of the curtain the room is empty 
but suggestive—thus reflecting the personality 
of its owner—Mrs. Cabbot-Smith. 

There is, furthermore, something irritatingly 
wrong about the furnishings of the apartment. 
In one corner, for instance, stands a grand- 
father’s clock, such as might have been brought 
over on the Mayflower; in the opposite corner, 
on a pedestal, stands a marble statue such as 
might not have been brought over on the May- 
flower. On two walls hang portraits of Mrs. 
Cabbot-Smith’s Puritan ancestors; on the third 
wall is a painting of a lady who, while she 
might have been an ancestor, was probably not 
a Puritan—or at least not at the time or under 
the circumstances that the painting was made. 
In the center of the room is a large soft lounge 
filled with cushions; over this lounge, sus- 
pended from the low ceiling, hangs an exquisite 
crimson lamp shade, from which a low light 
falls upon the couch. 

The whole mixture of early New England 
with late Roger and Gallet gives the room a 
curiously impossible appearance; it 1s as 
though one found gardenias growing on Ply- 
mouth Rock, or caught Miles Standish drink- 
ing Quelques Fleurs. 


Ti: action takes place (or rather, doesn’t 


NOISE, as of someone fitting a key in a 

lock is heard (off stage, right). It is 
probably caused by some one fitting a key in a 
lock (off stage, right), as the door opens, and 
there enters Mrs. Cabbot-Smith, followed by 
Van Dyck Cooke. 

Mrs. Cabbot-Smith is the kind of woman 
no male jury would ever convict for murder— 
at least if, at the time of her trial, she were 
wearing the evening dress of dark crimson 
which she now displays by the removal of her 
opera cloak. Her age is between 22 and 38. 

Van Dyck Cooke is the kind of man no male 
jury would ever let live—no matter WHAT the 
charge. He is 26, tall, and then wears tortoise 
shell eyeglasses, evening clothes and rubbers, 
and carries a rain-coat and umbrella. These 
last three items he places neatly, side by side, 
in a corner, while Mrs. Cabbot-Smith sinks 
into the large soft lounge. She arranges the 
large soft pillows in such a way that there is 
every reason, in this large soft world, why Van 
Dyck Cooke should sink down beside her. 

Van Dyck Cooke does nothing of the sort. 
He takes off his spectacles, wipes them care- 
fully and looks critically around the room until 
his glance rests upon the portrait of one of Mrs. 
Cabbot-Smith’s Puritan ancestors. He walks 


over in front of the picture and stands glaring 
up at the portrait, intense scorn registered on 
his face and fiery indignation darting from 
both of his eyes (left 3/20, right 2/20, ex- 
treme myopia, with chronic astigmatism). 


By CASANOVA JONES 


Van Dyck Cooke—Who, might I ask, is 
this? 

Mrs. Cassot-SMiTH—Oh, that’s my great- 
great-great-great-great grandfather—lIsn’t he a 
nice old dear? 

Van Dyck Cooke—Hmm. 

He walks over to another of the Puritan por- 
traits. 

Van Dyck Cooke—And this is? 

Mrs. Casspot-SmMirH—Governor Winfield— 
another of our Plymouth family. He’s one of 
Mother’s. 

Van Dyck CookE—I suppose you’re what 
one might call proud of these—these—Puri- 
tans? 

He indicates the two ancestors with a con- 
temptuous wave of his hand. 

Mrs. Cassot-SMitH—Proud? Why cer- 
tainly. And how funny of you to say ‘‘Puri- 
tan’? as if you were referring to—to your 
dentist. 

Van Dyck Cooke—My dear Mrs. Cabbot- 
Smith—you don’t mean to tell me that you 
have any illusions about the Puritans? 

Mrs. Caspot-SMITH—Well I haven’t many 
illusions—but I always thought that— 

Van Dyck Cooke—Ah—precisely. You 
always thought that the Puritans were in some 
way admirable people to be descended from— 
or, rather, of course, admirable people from 
whom to be descended. You know, of course, 
what Mr. Mencken has to say on that subject? 

Mrs. Cabbot-Smith shakes her head slowly. 

Van Dyck Cooke—What? You don’t 
know H. L. Mencken? Well, no wonder you 
didn’t know about the Puritans. Mr. Mencken 
has done more to bring out the truth about the 
Puritans than any other writer. It is because 
of them that I—and others of my generation— 
are Pagans to-day instead of Puritans. 

Mrs. Caspot-SMITH—You don’t mean to 
tell me that my nice old great-great-great- 
great-great grandfather up there was as great 
a sinner as some of his descendants. 

Van Dyck CookE—Sinner? Ah, Mrs. 
Cabbot-Smith,—that’s just it. He didn’t sin 








—that’s the trouble. He was moral—all too 
moral. 
Mrs. Casspot-SMitH—(looking at Van 


Dyck Cooke with a curious smile) Oh—TI see. 
And—you ? 

She lets her hand fall caressingly on the 
vacant place beside her on the lounge. 

Van Dyck Cooxke—I, my dear Mrs. Cab- 
bot-Smith, am as I said a Pagan, pure and 
simple. 

Mrs. CabsBot-SMITH—Pure? 

Van Dyck CookE—To me, life is to be en- 
joyed as only a Pagan can enjoy it. A Pagan 
strides through life—boldly, fearlessly, naked- 
ly—(at this point Van Dyck Cooke sneezes). 

My, there’s a frightful draft here. May I 
close that window? You can’t imagine how 
easily I take cold. Where was I? 

Mrs. Caspot-SMiITH—Naked. 

Van Dyck Cooke—Oh, yes. A Pagan, 
Mrs. Cabbot-Smith, drinks fearlessly at the 
spring of life—he moves ecstatically, drunken- 
ly, across the face of the world—drunk with 
beauty, drunk with wine, drunk with— 

Mrs. Cassot-SmitH—Will you have a 
drink ? 


Van Dyck Cooke—A Pagan—what was I 
saying? No, thank you. I don’t drink, you 
know. Never have. The least bit of alcohol 
makes me violently ill. But, as I was saying, 
a Pagan is—is always—always— 

Mrs. Caspsot-SMitTH—Drunk. 

VaN Dyck Cooke—Exactly. And, don’t 
you see, Mrs. Cabbot-Smith, why the Puritans 
are so greatly to be blamed—can’t you see why 
the very name of Puritan is anathema to me. 
The Puritans have driven ecstasy from the 
world. Take love, for instance. 

Mrs. Cassot-SMitH—Ah! Take love. 

She reaches up and extinguishes one more 
light, so that the apartment is in almost com- 
plete darkness. 





AN DYCK COOKE—Love is ecstasy. 
Affection is natural. Whenever a man 
and a woman are together— 

Mrs. Casspot-SMITH—Yes? 

Van Dyck Cooxe—They naturally love— 
that is, they would do so in a Pagan world. 
But your Puritan has so surrounded all the 
beautiful things of life with taboos that you 
are even ashamed of love—you refrain from 
expressing your most natural affections. 

Mrs. Cassot-SMITH—I? 

Van Dycxk CookE—You, who should seize 
every opportunity to enjoy the ecstasy of life, 
what do you do? 

Mrs. Cassot-SmMirH—Don’t you want to 
sit down beside me? 

Van Dyck CookE—What do you do? Eh? 
No thanks—I talk much better when I’m 
standing, really. 

Mrs. Cassot-SmitH—Ah, but you have al- 
ready talked so well that I am terribly, terribly 
ashamed of being a Puritan. I long to become 
a Pagan—and enjoy all the old Pagan ecstasies. 
Please sit down. 

Van Dyck Cooke—(without moving)— 
That’s splendid—splendid. I must send you 
two very remarkable books in the morning. Do 
you know Anatole France’s Revolt of the 
Angels? Ah, Mrs. Smith, Pan is not dead. 
Pan lives, in spite of the Puritans. Pan— 

At this point a Stranger in the audience rises 
from a seat in the sixth row of the orchestra. 

THE STRANGER—I can’t stand this man any 
longer. 

He pulls out a gun and shoots Van Dyck 
Cooke dead, while 


THE CurRTAIN FALLS. 


Author's Note to the producer of the play— 
This ending, while somewhat unusual, has of 
course one obvious advantage: the sound of the 
revolver shot will wake up the audience, so that 
it will not be necessary to employ the ushers 
for that purpose. Another point to be ob- 
served: it is advisable to send the audience 
away in a cheerful mood, and for that reason 
I would suggest that the actor taking the part 
of Van Dyck Cooke remain in a lifeless posi- 
tion until the curtain has been lowered on the 
final curtain call. It would not do to suggest 
to the audience that the character has not ac- 
tually been killed. It might even be wise, on 
occasion, to use real bullets in the Stranger’s 
gun. 
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ROYALTY AND SON, INC. 


To the right you observe one of the most 
common sights to be seen in a daily saun- 
ter about the Ritz. And by “‘common”, of 
course, we by no means imply “vulgar”, 
for the lady in the center is none other 
tharm the Princess of Chives, travelling in 
this country in the interests of her son’s 
education. The gentleman at her right is 
the son; at her left, his tutor; his task 
seems hopeless. It is hopeless 








A JOKE ON JULIA 











E. JONES AND WIFE, IOWA 


This is Eldridge Jones, the richest 
man in Iowa, on his annual visit to 
the East. Eldridge always stops at 
the Ritz, and gosh, how he loves it, 
except that he sometimes has to 
wait until 6 or 6:15 before the din- 
ing room opens its doors at night 








Here in the ladies’ writing room you ob- 
serve Julia, who has just had a dandy joke 
played on her. You see, one of Julia’s 
girl-friends told Julia that she knew a per- 
fect peach named Eddy Krewse who was 
crazy to meet her. Julia agreed, of course, 
and suggested the Ritz. Julia has just got 
her first glimpse of Eddie. Query! How 
can Julia exit gracefully? 


Sketches by 
GEORGE LUKS 


VANITY FAIR 
























A REAL ACTRESS 


This little girl is on the legitimate 
stage and has to have her supper a 
little early, because she must run im- 
mediately to her dressing room in order 
to get “made up.” This unfortunate 
condition will probably be remedied in 
the near future, and the dear girl can 
take all the time she wants for supper 
—and also have the whole evening to 
herself, every night in the week 


THE EDUCATION OF 
EDGAR HENRY ADAMS 


To the left you see little Edgar in New 
York on his way to boarding school. 
The lady at Edgar’s right is Edgar’s 
mother, and one guess as to the reason 
Edgar’s mother insisted that her boy 
be given an Eastern education, instead 
of being sent to the local day school, 
is that Edgar’s mother really rather 
enjoys these trips to New York, en 
route to St. Timothy’s 


The Mixed Grill Served Daily at the Ritz 


Interesting and Characteristic Views Showing the Life of the Beautiful Ladies Who Dwell There—or Thereabouts 
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L’Enfance 
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Elle Réalise le Réve d’Eternité Que l’Homme s’Obstine a Demander a l’Amour 


OUTES les manifestations de la vie ont 

eu leurs chantres de génie. De tout temps 

l’amour, la mort, la foi, le godt de la 
nature et toutes les passions humaines ont in- 
spiré les grands poétes et on ne compte plus les 
monuments élevés par homme a la gloire de 
ses émotions, de ses haines, de ses désirs. La 
guerre elle-méme a fourni le themes d’ceuvres 
magnifiques. Mais il est une source exquise de 
poesie a laquelle on constate, si on y réfléchit, 
que la littérature et l’art n’ont, en _somme, 
jamais puisé. Or cette source de poésie est la 
plus claire, la plus proche, la plus séduisante, 
la plus riche ... C’est de l’enfance que je 
veux parler. 

Il me semble qu’on n’a jamais exprimé pro- 
fondément la gloire de lenfance, les joies 
qu’elle donne, ni toutes les beautés qu'elle 
répand autour d’elle. Si l’on excepte Victor 
Hugo, qui a consacré a l’expression de son 
amour pour ses enfants, et surtout pour ses 
petits enfants, ses plus graves, ses plus beaux 
pocmes, il faut remonter a Homére pour trouver 
une figure d’enfant qui nous émeuve. Encore 
tient-elle, dans l’immense poéme qu’est 1’Iliade, 
une place infime. C’est la figure d’Astyanax, 
le fils d’Hector, vous vous rappelez? Le pas- 
sage, d’ailleurs, est célebre. Hector, avant 
daller combaitre, et tout armé pour le combat, 
veut embrasser Astyanax: “‘I] tendit les mains 
vers son fils, mais l’enfant se rejeta en arriére 
dans le sein de Ja nourrice a la belle ceinture, 
épouvanté a l’aspect de son peére bien-aimé et 
de l’airain et de la queue de cheval qui s’agitait 
terriblement sur le cOne de casque. Et le pére 
bien-aimé sourit, et la mére vénérable aussi. 
Et Villustre Hector 6ta son casque et le déposa, 
resplendissant, sur la terre. Et il baisa son 
fils bien-aimé et, le bercant dans ses bras, il 
supplia Zeus et les autres Dieux.” 

Je connais peu de lignes aussi émouvantes 
que ce sourire d’Hector en armes devant 
l’épouvante de son fils, que le sourire tendre et 
fin de ce guerrier qu’Homére appelle tantot le 
tueur d’hommes et tantdt le dompteur de che- 
vaux. Le poéte primitif, pour écrire ces 
quelques vers, a puisé au plus profond de son 
ame ingénue. Tout de méme, n’est-il pas sur- 
prenant qu’un sentiment si general, si uni- 
versel, n’ait inspiré que de si rares peintures et 
qu’on ne puisse, en cherchant bien, trouver 
dans les littératures que de trés rares tableaux 
pour illustrer l’enfance et ]’amour de l’enfance 
dont il semble que toute ceuvre un peu élevée 
devrait étre imprégnée. 


QUOI faut-il attribuer cette surprenante 

abstention? A quel oubli, a quelle 
pudeur, a quelle insuffisance? Les poétes et 
les artistes ont-ils pensé qu’un sentiment si 
évident, si clair, si répandu, n’avait pas besoin 
qu’on l’illustre? En ce cas, ils se sont trompés. 
Le sentiment de la paternité se trouve encore 
chez beaucoup de gens 4 l’état fruste. Tous 
les péres et toutes les méres aiment leurs en- 
fants, mais le plus souvent ils les aiment d’une 
facon purement instinctive et, en somme, assez 
grossiére. Comme |’amour de l’homme et de la 


femme, qui n’est a l’origine qu’un instinct ani- 
mal et que J’art a peu a peu épuré, haussé, 
ennobli et divinisé, l’amour des parents pour 
l'enfant méritait qu’on le sanctifiat, qu’on en 


PAUL GERALDY 


degageat les secrétes splendeurs. Nous n’avons 
pourtant pas un seul type de pére ou de mére 
qui ait eu la moitié seulement du rayonnement 
d’un Tristan, d’une Phédre d’un Roméo. Il 
semble, au contraire, que l’enfance écceure et 
repousse les écrivains. Un auteur contempo- 
rain célébre écrivait récemment encore dans un 
volume sur l’amour cette phrase, ingénieuse, 
sans doute, et qui affecte au premier abord un 
certain air de vérité mais qui, si on y songe un 
peu, est un effarant sacrilége, une honteuse 
négation des forces divines de la vie. Voici 
cette maxime audacieuse, que je livre a vos 
méditations: “Les langes de l’enfant souille- 
raient le balcon de Juliette.” 

Evidemment, on peut tout dire avec des mots. 
La magie de l’expression trouble l’esprit de 
l’auditeur ou du lecteur et peut lui donner un 
instant lillusion de la vérité. I] est possible 
que les langes d’un enfant soient d’un facheux 
effet, pendues au balcon de Verone. Mais je 
suis certain, cependant, qu’un enfant de Roméo 
eut été beau comme la lumiére entre les bras 
de Juliette. 

C’est probablement par excés d’individual- 
isme, ou par individualisme mal compris, que 
les écrivains ont dédaigné l’enfance. Ce besoin 
si impérieux de se survivre qui est au coeur de 
tous les hommes, ils ont cru qu’ils le satis- 
feraient en produisant des ceuvres immortelles. 
Le manceuvre, qui donne toute sa force a des 
besognes subalternes et pour qui la vie est si 
plate, si monotone, si dépourvue de tout élan 
et de toute flamme, se rejette sur cette mer- 
veilleuse possibilité d’avenir que représente sa 
famille. Les fils, du moins, réaliseront ce que 
le pére, par faiblesse ou par malchance, n’aura 
pu réaliser lui-méme. Ils garderont son nom 
qu’ils feront peut-étre briller. Et le pére 
tachera d’élever ses enfants au dessus de lui- 
méme, de leur donner ces forces qui lui ont 
tant manqué. II] les voudra plus instruits que 
lui et plus intelligents que lui. Son amour de 
lui-méme c’est sur eux qu’il le reporte. 


Tiel jeune écrivain qui donnait a Paris, il y 
a deux ou trois ans, sa premiére piéce, 
avait mis en scene Philippe et Alexandre. 
Cette piéce, imparfaite et pleine de défauts in- 
hérents a la jeunesse, contenait de grandes 
beautés. Philippe, ayant appris que son fils 
Alexandre avait une conduite indigne, le 
faisait appeler auprés de lui. Il lui disait: 
“On me rapporte que tu veux me chasser du 
trone et prendre ma place. On me dit que tu 
veux épouser une courtisane. Il me revient 
que tu as fait cent mille folies. Je ne puis le 
croire. Dis-moi vite que ce n’est pas vrai.” 
Mais Alexandre, avec hauteur, revendiquait 
bien haut ses crimes. Non seulement il les 
aimait, mais il s’en montrait orgueilleux. 
Alors les yeux de Philippe, s’obscurcissaient 
de larmes. “Ah, s’ecriait avec douleur le pére 
décu et blessé, je croyais que tu étais Alexandre 
et tu n’étais que Philippe.” 

N’est ce-pas que ce cri est splendide? N’est 
ce-pas que c’est d’une grande beauté, ce dé- 
placement de l’orgueil? cet amour de |’enfant 
plus fort que l’amour de soi-méme? 

Le sentiment qu’un jeune poéte a si bien 
exprimé dans cette scéne héroique, il est au 
fond de bien des hommes. Mais, encore une 


fois, c’est chez les petits qu’on le trouve, tandis 
que les guides de ’humanité, je veux dire les 
artistes et les écrivains, se sont a peu pres com- 
pletement détourné de l’enfance, qui leur eit 
demandé de distraire une certaine partie de 
leurs forces. Ils aimaient mieux tout ramener 
sur eux-mémes et tout mettre dans un travail 
qui vivrait a travers les siécles et satisferait 
plus sirement leur appétit d’éternité qu’une 
descendance aux destinées problématiques. 

Mais, en cela, écrivains et artistes cessaient 
d’étre humains. Et nous avons le droit de nous 
montrer sévéres pour cet étriquement de leur 
sensibilité, pour ce trou qu’il y a dans leur 
ceuvre... Il] manque a l’humanité un temple 
élevé a l’enfance. La religion de l’enfance, si 
vivante au coeur de la foule, n’a pas encore 
trouvé son prétre. C’est dommage. I] faudrait 
exalter l’amour pour les enfants comme on a 
exalté l'amour tout court depuis des siécles, 
analyser et exprimer ce sentiment si riche et si 
fécond, source de tant de pures joies, montrer 
aux hommes comment, ayant créé de la vie, ils 
ont en somme vaincu la mort et fait une ceuvre 
divine. 


ETTE ardente aspiration de tous les poétes 
romantiques, ces soupirs, ces grands crix 
poussés, ces bras tendus, ce déchirant appel aux 
Dieux, tout cet appareil d’attitudes, de périodes 
oratoires, de génuflexions, d’yeux mouillés, de 


grimaces désespérées devait vouloir dire 
quelque chose. Les hommes ne font rien sans 
raison. Leurs excés doivent nous dénoncer 


leurs tendances, leurs aspirations, comme une 
lentille grossissante. Si les poétes romantiques 
ont tant crié, tant gémi, c’est qu’ils désiraient 
quelque chose qu’ils ne pouvaient pas atteindre 
et qu’ils souffraient de ne pas atteindre. Ils 
croyaient, en effet, que l’amour de la femme 
comblerait tous leurs voeux. Ils avaient 
haussé l’amour de la femme a la _ hau- 
teur d’un mysticisme. Et la femme, bientot, 
les décevait. C’est qu’ils oubliaient de 
lui demander ce que précisement elle pouvait, 
leur donner; une descendance. Et ce qu’ils 
désiraient si fort, en réalité, c’était cette de- 
scendance. Le grand désir qui les agitait, 
c’était tout simplement le grand désir de la pro- 
création et de la conservation de leur race. 
Mais ils ne le savaient pas. Ils méprisaient 
Venfant, convaincus que le but convoité était 
tout autre. Leur intelligence faussait en eux 
le sentiment naturel, leur faisait prendre le 
moyen pour le but et les abusait. 

Mais si un peu dintelligence éloigne 
‘homme de la nature, beaucoup d’intelli- 
gence l’y raménerait. Et méme l’intelligence 
supréme rejoindrait l’instinct primitif et se 
confondrait avec lui. Oui, la supréme intelli- 
gence raménerait les hommes a la pureté, a 
l’ingénuité premiere. . . Nous saurons que ce 
qu’il faut demander a la femme, ce n’est pas de 
nous ressemblez, mais au contraire de nous 
compléter et que cette fusion des étres tant 
appelée par les poétes, c’est l’enfant qui la 
réalise; nous saurons qu’aimer une femme 
cest en désirer un enfant; qu’une femme n’a 
rien donné d’elle tant qu’elle n’a pas donné un 
enfant. Et nous serons redevenus purs. Nous 
serons redevenus heureux. Nous aurons re- 
trouvé le paradis perdu. 
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VANITY FAIR 





As Joan of Arc, posed after the famous painting of Bastien Le 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Page. Miss Le Gallienne is still playing in the Theatre Guild matinées, in the 


production of *“*Liliom’” which, having survived the summer, is 
one of the outstanding successes of the present season. She is 


to be seen in January, 


MARCIA STEIN 


along with Clare Eames, at special 


“Aglavaine and Selysette” of Maeterlinck. 
Miss Le Gallienne plans, in the future, to present the version 
of “Joan of Arc’? in which Margaret Anglin played last year 


Rhymes of the Countrvside: Three Poems by an American Poet 


The Loom-Girl 
Far among the fields— 
White with carrot-bloom, 
She walked by my side 
Dreaming of her loom, 


Her loom that ever called her, 
Ruthlessly, and she 

Was dumb in the starlight 
And dumb by the sea. 


Far among the sand-dunes, 
Green with waving grass, 
She walked by my side 
A dream-lost lass. 


But deaf amid the stir 
And the dust of the loom, 
She thinks of the sands, 
And the wild carrot-bloom. 


By 
ORRICK JOHNS 


Wild Plum 


They are unholy who are born 
To love wild plum at night, 
Who once have passed it on a road 
Glimmering and white. 


It is as though the darkness had 
Speech of silver words, 

Or as though a cloud of stars 
Perched like ghostly birds. 


They are unpitied from their birth 
And homeless in men’s sight, 
Who love, better than the earth, 


\ Wild plum at night. 


The Answer 


“Crying cranes and wheeling crows... 


I'll remember them,” she said; 
“And I will be your own, God knows, 
And the sin be on my head. 


“I will be your own and glad; 
Lovers would be fools to care 
How a thing is good or bad, 
When the sky is everywhere... . 
“I will be your own,” she said, 
“Because your voice is like the rain, 
And your kiss is wine and bread 
Better than my father’s grain.” 


So I took her where she spoke, 


Breasts of snow and burning mouth. .- 


Crying cranes and drifting smoke, 
And the blackbirds wheeling south. 
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“We Have With Us This Evening—” 


A Suggestion for a New Procedure Which May Make It Unnecessary to Kill our After Dinner Speakers 


E have always wondered just what it is 
W wri frightens the after dinner speak- 

er. He is protected by tradition, the 
Christian religion and the game laws. And yet 
he trembles. Perhaps he knows that he is go- 
ing to be terrible, but it is common knowledge 
that after dinner speakers seldom reform. The 
life gets them. It was thought, once upon a 
time, that the practice was in some way con- 
nected with alcoholic stimulation, but this has 
ince been disproved. After dinner speaking is 
a separate vice. Total abstainers from every 
other evil practice are not immune. 

The chief fault is that an irrationally in- 
verted formula has come into being. The after 
dinner speaker almost invariably begins with 
his apology. He is generally becomingly 
frank when he first gets to his feet. There is al- 
ways a confident prophecy that the audience is 
not going to be very much interested in what he 
has to say and the admission that he is pretty 
sure to do the job badly. Unfortunately, no 
speaker ever succeeds in deterring himself by 
these forebodings of disaster. He never fails 
to go on and prove the truth of his own estimate 
of inefficiency. 

Many men profess to find the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting to their feet. Perhaps this is 
sincere, but the task does not seem to be one- 
sixteenth as hard as sitting down again. People 
whose vision is perfect in every other respect 
suffer from a curious astigmatism which pre- 
vents them from recognizing a stopping point 
when they come to it. We suggest to some in- 
genious inventor that he devise a combination 
of time clock and trip hammer by which the 
dull, blunt instrument shall be liberated at the 
end of five minutes so that it may fall with 
great force, killing the after dinner speaker and 
amusing the spectators. The mechanical diffi- 
culties might be great, but the machine would 
be even more useful if it could be attuned in 
some way so that the hammer should fall, if 
necessary, before the expiration of the five 
minutes, the instant the speaker said, ‘That 
reminds me of a story about two Irishmen.” 


The Funny Story 


UNNY stories are endurable, in modera- 
tion, if only the teller is perfectly frank in 
introducing them for their own sake and 
not pretending that they have any conceivable 
relationship to the endowment fund of Welles- 
ley College, or the present conditions of the silk 
business in America. To such length has hy- 
pocrisy gone, that there is now at large and 
dining out, a gentleman who makes a practice 
of kicking the leg of the table and then re- 
marking, ‘“‘Doesn’t that sound like a cannon? 
—Speaking of cannon, that reminds me—” 
Another young man of our own acquaintance 
has been using the same anecdote for all sorts 
of occasions for the last four years. His story 
concerns an American soldier who drove a four 
mule team past the first line trench in the dark- 
ness and started rumbling along an old road 
that led across no-man’s-land. He had gone a 
few yards when a doughboy jumped up out of 
a listening post and began to signal to him. 
“What’s the matter?” shouted the driver. 
“Shush! Shush!” hissed the outpost with 
great terror and intensity. ‘‘You’re driving 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


right toward the German lines. For Heaven’s 
sake go back and don’t speak above a whisper.” 

“Whisper, Hell!” roared the driver. ‘I’ve 
got to turn four mules around.” 

It may be that there actually was such an 
outpost and such a driver, but neither had any 
intention of acting as a perpetual symbol and 
yet we know positively that this particular 
story has been introduced as an argument for 
buying another Liberty Bond of the fourth is- 
sue; as a justification for the vehemence of the 
American novelists of the younger generation; 
and as a reason for the tendency to overstate- 
ment in the dramatic and literary criticism of 
New York newspapers. We are also under the 
impression that it was used in a debate con- 
cerning the propriety of a motion picture cen- 
sorship in New York state. 


Conscription for Anecdotes 


} pears the speaker whom we have in mind 
never failed to use the mule story, no matter 
what the nature of the occasion, unless he sub- 
stituted the one about the man who wanted to go 
to Seville. He was a farmer, this man, and he 
lived some few miles away from Seville in a 
little ramshackle farm house. It had been his 
ambition of a lifetime to go to Seville and 
upon one particular morning he came out of 
the house carrying a suitcase. 

“Where are you going?” asked his wife. 

“To Seville,” replied the farmer. 

His wife was a very pious woman and she 
added by way of correction, ““You mean, God 
willing.” 

“No,” objected the farmer, dogmatically, “I 
mean I’m going to Seville.” 

Now Heaven was angered by this impiety 
and the dogmatic farmer was immediately 
transformed into a frog. Before the very eyes 
of his wife he lost his mortal form and hopped 
with a great splash into the big pond behind 
the house. To that pond the good woman went 
every day for a year and prayed that her hus- 
band should be restored to his natural form. 
On the first morning of the second year the big 
frog began to grow bigger and bigger and sud- 
denly he was no longer a frog but a man. Out 
of the pond he leaped and ran straightway into 
the house. He came out carrying a suitcase. 

“Where are you going?” exclaimed the 
startled wife. 

“To Seville,” said the farmer. 

“You mean,” his wife implored in abject ter- 
ror, ‘God willing.” 

“No,” answered the farmer, ‘‘to Seville or 
back to the frog pond!” 

The young man of whom we are writing 
first heard the story from Major General 
Robert Lee Bullard in a training school in 
Lyons. The doughty warrior told it in reply to 
the question, “What is this offensive spirit of 
which you’ve been telling us?” But with a sea 
change the story took up many other and 
varied roles. It served as the climax of an 
eloquent speech in favor of the release of 
political prisoners; it began an address urging 
greater originality upon the dramatists of 
America and it was conscripted at a luncheon 
to Hughie Jennings to explain the speaker’s 
interpretation of the fundamental reason for 
the victory of the New York Giants over the 


Yankees in the world’s series of last season. 

Speaking of baseball, a great football coach 
once said that he could develop a championship 
eleven any time at all out of good material 
and seven simple plays well learned. Like- 
wise, an after dinner speaker can manage tol- 
erably well with a limited supply of stories, 
if only they are elastic enough in interpretation 
and he covers a sufficiently wide range of terri- 
tory in his dining rambles. 

It is our experience that the most inveterate 
story tellers among public speakers are minis- 
ters. Unfortunately, the average clergyman 
has a tendency to select tales a little rowdy in 
an effort to set himself down among his listen- 
ers as a fellow member in good standing of 
the fraternity of Adam. Still more unfortu- 
nately the ministerial speaker often attempts 
to modify and deodorize the anecdote a little 
and, on top of that, gets it just a little wrong. 
No matter who the narrator may be, nothing 
is quite so ghastly as the improper story when 
told to an audience of more than ten or eleven 
listeners. Even more than a poetic drama a 
purple story needs a group, small and select. 
Any one interested in preserving impropriety 
might very well endow a chain of thimble the- 
atres with a maximum seating capacity of ten. 
Some such step is needed or the off color yarn 
will disappear entirely from American life. 
It was nurtured upon big mirrors and brass 
rails and, these being lacking, there is no 
proper atmosphere in which it may suitably be 
reared. Most certainly the anecdote of doubt- 
ful character does not belong to large banquets 
even of visiting Elks. Literature of this sort 
is fragile. It represents what the Freudians 
call an escape, and the most brazen of us is a 
little shamefaced about taking off his inhibi- 
tions in front of a hundred people, mostly 
strangers. 


An Uninteresting Amity 


fierce must be something wrong with after 
dinner speaking because it is notoriously the 
lowest form of American oratory. If it were 
not for Chauncey M. Depew whole generations 
in this country would have been born and 
lived and died without once having any mem- 
ory worth preserving after the demitasse. The 
trouble, we think, isthat dinner guests are much 
too friendly. It is the custom that the man 
at the speakers’ table may not be heckled. He 
is privileged and privilege has made him dull. 
According to our observation there is never 
anything of interest said with the laying of 
cornerstones or the dedication of new high 
school buildings. On the other hand, we have 
frequently been amused and excited by tilts at 
political conventions and mass meetings. 

William Jennings Bryan is among the prize 
bores of the world when he gets up to do his 
canned material about The Prince of 
Peace, but no sensitive soul can fail to ad- 
mire this same Commoner if he has ever had 
the privilege of hearing him talk down political 
foes upon the floor of a convention. All the 
laboured tricks of oratory are forgotten then. 
Give Mr. Bryan some one at whom he may 
with propriety shake a finger and he becomes 
direct, vivid and moving. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LEONORE HUGHES 
To make up for the long time she spent in Eng- 
land, Miss Hughes now fulfills two engage- 
ments nightly; one in “Good Morning, Dearie!’’; 
the other with the patrons of Chez Maurice 


CYNTHIA PEROT—(Top, Center) 
Whose Parisian chic and graceful dancing are 
the chief attraction at the Club de Vingt, 
which has leng been a fashionable rendezvous 
for New Yorkers with a taste for dancing 


DOROTHY WILDING 


FLORENCE WALTON— 
(Left) 

Another New York ball room 
dancer—and one of the most 
familiar and delightful — 
who has forsaken the intimate 
dancing floor for the vaude- 
ville stage. Miss Walton 
plans a return to ball room 

dancing later in the year 


IRENE CASTLE — (Right) 


After having successfully 
invaded the movies, Irene 
Castle now dances nightly 
at the Knickerbocker Grill 
to prove that she has lost 
none of her old skill and 
charm. Presently she plans 
an excursion into vaudeville 





FOULSHAM & 
BANFIELD 


VANITY FAIR 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


EVAN-BURROWS FONTAINE 


Miss Fontaine’s successful dances at the Palais 
Royal, the smart Broadway cabaret, have 
greatly helped her reputation, both as a 
Tahitian and as a favourite ball room dancer 


DOROTHY DICKSON—(Center of Page) 
One of the most famous of all the ball 
room dancers, who has temporarily de- 
serted New York to dance, with high suc- 
cess, in the London production of ‘Sally’ 


RA L. HELE 


Our Ball Room Entertainers 
A Group of Dancers Who, for All Their Versatility, Seem to Prefer the Light of Sconces to the F ootlights 
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The Possibilities of Par Auction 


A New Form of the Game of Bridge in Which the Element of Luck is Largely Eliminated 


ries of bridge tournaments, for the benefit 

of the fund for Devastated France, marked 
another stage in the long series of experiments 
to eliminate the element of luck from this pop- 
ular game. The idea was to cut out the bid- 
ding, by selecting hands in which the final 
declaration would always be that intended to 
precede the play, letting the decision of the 
best score rest entirely on the play of the cards. 

This, if it could be done, would simply be 
a return to whist with a dummy, or to the 
original game of bridge, without any bidding. 
They called it Par Auction, but Denatured 
Auction would have been a better name. How 
can one have an auction when there is no com- 
petitive bidding, all the declarations being 
forced? The great feature of Par Auction 
is a predetermined contract, and experience with 
the game proves that this is impossible to ar- 
rive at, if the players are allowed to bid at all. 

The game of Auction Bridge has undergone 
many changes since I first introduced it to the 
card players of America on the 21st of July, 
1907, and they are still looking for something 
new. We have seen the value and rank of the 
suits changed several times, and more than one 
suggestion made for changing the play. The 
nullo, pirate bridge, contract, stop-gap, and 
dummy-up are all examples. Duplicate is 
rapidly coming into fashion, but it must retain 
the bidding element, or it is not auction. 

The experience of the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club in its Thursday evening games for guests, 
is that not more than one deal in twenty-eight, 
on the average, will be played at the same dec- 
laration at every table, if there are seven or 
more engaged. Years ago, duplicate was all 
the rage with the whist players, before the ad- 
vent of bridge. It sounds reasonable to say 
that if we give all the players the same cards, 
under the same conditions as to deal, etc., the 
luck should be entirely eliminated; but any 
person who has had any experience with dupli- 
cate auction knows this is not true. 


Jes before the holidays, an extensive se- 


2 pee reason it is not true is because the bid- 
ding element in the game is not controlled 
by the cards so much as by human nature. It is 
a bidding game. That is why it is called “Auc- 
tion”. The general run of bridge players know 
the tactics of the play well enough to get about 
as much out of any hand as the crack players, 
unless the deal is a freak, or a trap. It is in 
the bidding that the experts have their advan- 
tage, and it is in the bidding made against 
them that the element of luck enters so largely 
into the result, that a difference of more than 
two thousand points in twenty-four deals is not 
at all uncommon, even when the game is dupli- 
cate. No playing, apart from bidding, could 
make such a difference. 

In the play, one knows that certain finesses, 
discards, leads, etc., are sound tactics. Those 
who do not know much about the game will 
also tell you that certain bids on certain hold- 
ings are sound. But the best bidders base 
their calls, not so much on the cards they hold 
as on the players who sit on each side of them 
—yes, and the player opposite them also. You 
cannot take a trick with the deuce by pretend- 
ing you have the ace; but you can often get a 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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contract by pretending you have a certain suit. 
Bold bidding may drive 4n opponent beyond 
his depth. 

In this respect auction closely resembles 
poker, and the struggle for the winning dec- 
laration, when it is a close thing, depends more 
on good judgment of human nature than on 
the cards in the hand. The bidding at auc- 
tion bears much the same relation to the play 
of the hand as the planning of a campaign does 
to the fighting in the field; whether it be foot- 
ball or war; baseball or business. 

It being granted by every one with any 
knowledge of duplicate, that it is impossible to 
judge the abilities of the players except as the 
result of a long series of contests, as the best 
of them may make the worst score upon occa- 
sion, it was necessary in awarding prizes at 
Par Auction, to find some scheme by which 
players could demonstrate their superiority in 
a short game, such as twenty-four deals. 

Milton Work thinks the solution of this 
problem lies in eliminating the bidding as a 
competitive element of the game. His Red 
Cross hands were built on that plan, and the 
twenty-four deals used in raising funds for 
Devastated France were designed to carry out 
the same idea. This idea was that the final 
declaration on every deal should be a foregone 
conclusion, and that the scores turned in for 
the principal prizes should represent the best 
play of the cards, and nothing else. 

In order to do this, the usual method of play- 


ing duplicate had to be abandoned. In that 
game the cards are shuffled and dealt at the 
first table at which the hand is played, and 
then passed round the room to be overplayed, 
with the same distribution. In the Par Auction 
games, this method would upset the entire 
scheme, as no human being could guess how the 
bidding would go, before the play began. It 
was therefore necessary to prearrange all the 
hands, and to have them played without shuff- 
ling, selecting those in which it was assumed 
there would be no question as to the final bid. 

That this assumption was based on bad logic 
was abundantly proved when it came to the ac- 
tual contests, especially when the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club sent a team of its strongest 
players to the Tuesday night game in New 
York. At least eight hands of the twenty-four 
were not played as the declaration intended. 

In arranging these hands, Milton Work 
seems to have completely overlooked the fact 
that he was striving to combine two incompati- 
ble, or conflicting, elements. With a view to 
making the play of the hands interesting to 
both declarer and defenders, it was necessary 
to eliminate runaway or ‘“‘piano” hands, and to 
make the result of the best play a question of 
winning or saving the game by a single trick 
in almost every case. Now, if the opponents 
have hands that are strong enough to hold 
down a contract to short of game, and in some 
cases to set it, they must also have hands con- 
taining cards strong enough to justify a little 
competitive bidding. 


I SAT behind Ralph J. Leibenderfer, one of 
the champion four of the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club, whose picture and wonderful rec- 
ord appeared in this magazine for May, 1919, 
just to see what he would do with the bidding. 
He played one intended no-trumper at clubs; 
he bid four spades against a hand that was sup- 
posed to get it at hearts and make a game, sav- 
ing the game at an expense of 100 points, less 
honours. He played one hand at no-trumps 
that was arranged for a diamond contract. He 
bid up to five clubs on a hand that was not 
supposed to be worth bidding on at all, and so 
on with others. 

When it came to the actual play of the cards, 
he got par on every one of these hands, making 
the limit of their possibility. But how are the 
judges to tell that? If they are going to award 
the prizes on the basis of perfect play, disre- 
garding the bidding, where do they credit the 
player that saves a game and points by bidding 
first, and play afterward? How can they 
judge a player who turns in a score of 92 points 
only, on a hand which is supposed to yield 189 
at hearts, but which was actually played by 
the opponents at spades? 

For Par Auction to be a success, it must 
eliminate the Auction, and go back to dummy 
whist, or bridge; not only the distribution of 
the cards, but the declaration, being fixed for 
the players in advance. Deal No. 6 is to be 
played at hearts; no matter how silly it may 
be to let the dealer have it at such a contract. 

The only other difference between the Par 
Auction tournaments and the usual form of 
duplicate games was in the absence of the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE-BOY-ABOUT-TOWN 


Reggie, who is home for the holidays, has 
had many a good time but nothing has 
really compared to his joy in telling Sis- 
ter Winifred and Visiting Friend what a 
devil he is! The gesture which our artist 
has caught says expressively, ‘“‘And so, 
after winning the whang-doodle, I came 
out four dollars to the good. And yet 
some people say poker is all luck!” 





AFTER-GLOW 7 


If a girl were only as old as she acts, Millicent would 

be a flapper of the latest Scott-Fitzgerald model. 

Unfortunately Willie knows his Almanack de Gotham 

too well and, instead of asking for a dance, is about 

to make a crude get-away by saying, “So sorry! 
I have the next engaged” 





MIND OVER MATTER 


Alfred Onderdank is finally convinced that the assertion 

that man cannot add a cubit to his stature is all bunk. 

“It is merely a matter of manner,” says Alf as he comes 

out of the Ritz dancing-room, feeling sure that he looks 

like that well-known picture, “The Eiffel Tower De- 
scending a Staircase” 





THE BROKEN HEART 


Gladys never really lost her husband, ex- 
cept legally, but black is so becoming! 
She has worn it for two seasons now, 
strangely oblivious to the fact that it is 
becoming—ridiculous 


The Six Best Bluffers 





VANITY FAIR 


Sketches By 
AUGUST HENKEL 





OCTOGENARIAN ILLUSIONS 


Because young Miss Twombly is looking on, old Mr. 

Hamilton gives a great swanking swing at the ball 

and to his delight knocks it nearly a hundred yards. 

He is quite a hero in his way, for he is almost sure 

that he has dislocated his left shoulder and put his 
right knee out of commission forever 





ENTER MADAME! 

“When is a lady not a lady?” might be 

answered by that great tragédienne, 

Madame Voliska, if she would only admit 

that she was née Sweeney, and that her 
old man still lives in Brooklyn 


A Demi-Dozen Ever Popular Poses to be Seen Almost Any Day Among Our Sincerest Friends 
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The Second Test of the Champion 


In Every Sport, the Title Holders Will Face Most Serious Opposition During the Coming Year 


already observed a certain 

earnest group peering into 
the immediate future with anx- 
ious eyes. It may be that you 
have wondered what the strain 
and anxiety were all about. If 
so, the answer is simple. This 
is the patrol of Champions, who, 
during the new year in sport 
which opens with the spring 
campaign, must face the most 
difficult tests any set of cham- 
pions has ever known. 

Nineteen twenty-one overthrew 
any number of stars, but the 
young year promises to be one 
of the hardest ever known for 
the established champion. As 
the patrol files along the high- 
way into early tests, more than 
one will be sniped and more 
than one will be driven from 
the field by the charge of some 
new star with both fate and 
skill upon his side. Probably 
the most interesting feature of 
the new season is the speculation as to which 
will be the hardest championship to defend, 
and which leaders have a chance of retaining 
their places through the coming year. 


The Most Difficult Sector 


HE most difficult sector to defend will un- 
doubtedly be golf. 

Just a year ago, Chick Evans, Alex Stir- 
ling, Ted Ray and Jock Hutchison held the 
four main golf titles of the United States. 
Today not one of these survives with his title 
intact. Guilford dethroned Evans, Miss 
Hollins eliminated Miss Stirling, Jim Barnes 
supplanted Ted Ray, and Walter Hagen took 
Jock Hutchison’s place as Professional Cham- 
pion. Jock retained his laurels by winning 
the British Open, but he was forced to leave 
one throne room to find lodging in another. 
The others were left with only an ex-prefix 
to their titles, thrust aside in one of the most 
uncertain of all competitive sports. The sit- 
uation is quite different when such men as 
Jack Dempsey and Benny Leonard take 
charge of pugilistic heights. Boxing is far 
more of a fixed science than golf, tennis, base- 
ball or football, depending far less upon the 
luck of the game or the fortunes of war. 
The better man, especially when he is cham- 
pion, is usually much better and almost sure 
to win. With Dempsey and Leonard it is not 
so much a matter of defending their titles with 
the issue in doubt as it is in securing some 
challenger strong enough to arouse public in- 
terest, and so build up the gate. 

At this writing there is no one in sight who, 
on form, looks worthy enough even to give 
Dempsey an interesting battle. Dempsey 
would be a 1-3 favourite against almost any 
challenger now outlined against the horizon, 
Whereas Jim Barnes, or Jesse Guilford, Open 
and Amateur Golf Champions, would find 
odds of 7 to 1 laid against their defensive 
success. With Dempsey and Leonard looking 
for first class opponents, who are still to be 


[' may be that you have 





WILLIE HUNTER 


The British Amateur Champion 
whose adversaries are so strong 
he will need all of his skill to 
hold his title this coming season 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


discovered, Guilford faces such 
competitors as Chick Evans, 
Francis Ouimet, Bobby Jones, 
Bob Gardner, Rudy Knepper, 
Harrison Johnston and _ other 
fine players capable of playing 
golf just as brilliantly as the 
champion. 

The odds against Guilford 
are extremely heavy. One only 
has to recall that eight years 
have passed since an amateur 
golf champion was strong 
enough to repeat. Jerry Trav- 
ers won in 1912 and again in 
1913, but that was the last of 
the two-year reigns. 

The same situation applies to 
Jim Barnes, who, this next sum- 
mer, will find the big field pre- 
senting such opponents as Wal- 
ter Hagen, Jock Hutchison, 
Emmett .French, Eddie Loos, 
Cyril Walker, Bob McDonald, 
Chick Evans, Bobby Jones, 
Freddie McLeod, Alex Smith 
and other stars, including at 
least two or three ranking British entries. 
Barnes may repeat, but if he does, he will be 
the first to win two years in a row since Jack 
McDermott turned the trick in 1911 and 1912. 
With golf it is not only a matter of superior 
skill, but also the good fortune of being on 
top of one’s game at the right time that 
counts. 


Edwin Levick 


The Struggle in Tennis 


ENNIS holds a place somewhere in be- 

tween golf and boxing. Winning form 
isn’t as elusive as it is in golf, but more so 
than one finds in the ring. Years ago when 
the defending champion was not forced to 
play through, W. A. Larned was good enough 
to win a string of tennis crowns in unbroken 
order. But times have changed, and about 
two years seems to be the period allotted by 
the fates. Bill Tilden won top honors in 
1920 and 1921. The 
Philadelphian still stands 
supreme as the champion 
tennis player of the world. 
He will be favoured again 
in the next national cham- 
pionship, but his position 
is uncertain, compared to 


Dempsey’s, who should 
be safe for at least an- 
other year. 


Tilden is the strongest 
individual player in the 
game, but it may happen 
that by next summer Bill 
Johnston or Vincent Rich- 
ards may give him a stren- 
uous time of it. 

Tilden seems to be 
good enough to beat any 
player in the game three 
matches out of four. But 
he may be due for an off 
day at the wrong mo- 
ment. The odds, how- 





JOCK HUTCHISON 


Formerly an American champion, now the 

British Open Champion, Jock Hutchison will 

undoubtedly face a severe test in the defense 
of his title this year 


‘ever, will walk by his side throughout the 


year and he will be ruling favourite when the 
big test comes. 

In the same way Mrs. Molla Mallory, 
women’s tennis champion, will be extremely 
hard to displace. She has been the ruling 
figure in women’s tennis for the better part of 
the last six years, and at present there is no 
American rival strong enough to take her place 
in a championship test, where stamina counts 
almost as much as skill. 

Tilden and Mrs. Mallory are an excep- 
tionally strong pair of champions in their re- 
spective fields and, when the roll call is 
sounded at the end of the season, it will be 
something of an upset if either is displaced, 
despite the skill and power of many first class 
challengers. 


Billiards and Boxing 


HOSE who are quite confident that neither 

will be beaten might turn to the case of 
Willie Hoppe, one of the most enduring cham- 
pions of all time. Yet, even Hoppe fell in the 
last big engagement of the old year when 
young Jake Schaefer stepped forward and 
coyly plucked the veteran’s sceptre from his 
grasp. 

Schaefer, in turn, will find his stoutest bil- 
liard opponent to be the ex-champion, who is 
far from being a has-been in any turn or 
twist of the word. Billiards, like boxing, 
gives its champion a better chance to hold the 
royal toga for a few years. The shift doesn’t 
come as often as it does in golf or even in 
tennis. Part of this is due to the fact that 
both are safe from the elements, neither wind 
nor rain entering into account. Neither do 
breaks of good and bad luck figure so heavily. 
In golf, for example, one stroke may find a 
heel print in a bunker, resting in the pit of 
disaster. Whereas, an even worse stroke may 
stop just short and leave an easy approach to 
the green. The element of chance must always 
be a factor in golf. The same thing, to a 
lesser degree, may frequently apply to a world 
series or to a single football game. In football 
this.element of chance is 
almost as large as it is in 
golf. An unlucky fumble, 
a bad bound, any one of 
five or six things may 
turn a game completely 
over. 

One rarely comes across 
any such upset in boxing, 
court tennis or billiards. 
As brilliant as Willie 
Hoppe and Jay Gould 
have been, neither could 
have survived for so many 
years if there had been 
anything approaching the 
chance element of golf. 
This is fairly well proved 
in boxing by the fact that 
a beaten champion is 
rarely able to come back 
and overwhelm his con- 
queror. “They never 
come back,” was written 
on the prize ring. 


EDWIN LEVICK 
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Very spectacular is this new 
Roamer sedan with the power- 
ful Duesenberg engine of 4 cyl- 
inders. This car has a wheel- 
base of 128 inches and is de- 
signed either for city use or 
long tours. It has an unique 
sloping front, an adjustable sun 
shade, barrel type head lights 
and a large trunk on a rack in 
the rear. Colour schemes are 
optional 


Above, to the right, is one of the 
new enclosed models of the Hand- 
ley Knight, the sedan for seven 
passengers with aluminum-cov- 
ered running board, the Em- 
press system of chassis lubrica- 
tion and several changes in the 
features of the Handley Knight 
chassis. It has a Knight type 
motor of 4-cylinders and a 
wheelbase of 124 inches com- 
bined with modern lines 





(Left) Here is the new Rick- 
enbacker car which has just 
appeared in touring car, coupé 
and sedan models, with 6-cylin- 
der Rickenbacker motor, cone 
clutch running in oil, transmis- 
sion brake, and 117-inch wheel- 
base 


(Right) The 


roadster appears 
1922 automobile 
shows. The Stutz chassis has 


guise at the 
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undergone no radical changes 

and still embodies the famous 

4-cylinder motor and a wheel- 
base of 130 inches 





Kissel Kars are appearing for 
1922 in a series of new and 
dignified enclosed models in 
conjunction with the more 
sprightly designs of the sport- 
ing roadsters and touring cars. 
This sedan, of 124-inch wheel- 
base, has a Kissel 6-cylinder 
motor, individual aluminum 
steps, heavy bumpers, front and 
rear, and a complete equipment 
of wire wheels 


Below, to the left, is the new 
little Essex coach. It is a 
five- passenger machine with 
very novel features of construc- 
tion, a large rear luggage and 
tool locker, two doors, and two 
individual seats in front, one of 
which folds out of the way. 
The back of the driver’s seat 
also folds over. It has a sun 
visor, radiator shutters and 
Colonial blue finish 





New Standard Cars for the Chicago Show 


Up to Date Ideas Are Embodied in these New Models 
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The Outlook for This Year’s Motoring 


A Perspective on Styles and New Cars on the Eve of the Chicago Shows 


hundred new standard and custom-built 
cars, to detect any definite trend in style 
which was not visible all through 1921. Closed 
cars, for instance, are becoming more severe in 
colour tones and fittings. This applies equally 
to the economical machine made in huge quan- 
tities and to the expensive built-to-order car 
as well. In other words, the public seems to 
demand conservatism in its limousines, sedan- 
limousines, coupés and town cars. Fittings of 
bone or dull silver are in 
vogue, with a great de- 
crease in the use of orna- 
mental fixtures. Dome 
lights, reading lights, dic- 
taphones, vanity cases and 
smoking sets have been re- 
duced in size and conspic- 
uousness to conform to the 
generally quiet atmosphere 
of the 1922 enclosed car. 
In sedans, however, and 
in touring cars and road- 
sters there is apparently 
more latitude. Some of 
the latter are so brilliant 
in their colour schemes 
and so spectacular in their 
lines and accessories that 
they seem to represent the 
last word in sportiness. 
There is an _ increasing 
popularity for the four- 
passenger sports car and 
most of those we have seen 
are done in extremely 


[ is a little difficult, after viewing several 











By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


good taste. Their colours are lively, but there 
is an absence of glaring paints. These are 
the developments to be seen at the Chicago 
Salon and also the Automobile Show, January 
28th to February 4th. 

In standard and custom-built closed cars 
you will observe an increased use of foot cush- 
ions instead of the usual foot rails. One trend 


which is particularly noticeable is the installa- 
tion of trunk racks and larger luggage com- 
Sun visors are being adopted uni- 


partments. 






























Above is the new Renault 
40 to 60-hp., 6-cylinder chas- 
sis, equipped with an inter- 
esting cabriolet body by 
Kellner, of Paris. This car 
has great speed and hill- 
climbing ability 





(Left) An extreme sport 
type designed by Mr. C. E. 
Schutte for his own use. It 
has 103-hp. Duesenberg en- 
gine and innumerable radi- 
cal features, including re- 
movable folding top and un- 
usual windshield. 





Above, to the right, is a 

new Marmon touring car de- 

signed by Kimball for Mr. 

Rex B. Faubion, of Mexico 

City. It has maroon finish, 

including Spanish leather 
top and upholstery 


(Left) In this Dodge 

brougham, by the Stratton- 

Bliss Company, there are 

disc wheels, square side 

lamps, individual steps, sep- 

arate fenders, telephone and 
other luxuries 





(Right) An interesting new 

car on the market is this 

Falcon, with Healey body, 

high speed 4-cylinder motor, 

100-inch wheelbase, 50-inch 

tread and great gasoline 
economy 


versally on all types of closed cars because they 
fulfill a definite need. Individual aluminum 
steps seem to have adapted themselves only to 
the roadster and sporting touring car, with 
enough exceptions among enclosed cars to 
prove the rule. In the matter of lines of bodies 
and radiators there is practically nothing novel 
about this year’s cars. They are gradually be- 
ing made a little more graceful, but the straight 
line from front to rear which has been coming 
on gradually since the Paris Salon of 1913 is 
probably here to stay sev- 
eral years. Almost all of 
this year’s cars employ it 
in conjunction with gentle 
curves of radiator, hood 
and rear section. Very 
few cars with flat planes 
and sharp angles will be 
seen at Chicago. 

The season is notable 
for the return to the Amer- 
ican market of several im- 
portant foreign cars. In 
addition to those machines 
from England, France, 
Italy and Germany which 
were obtainable here last 
year, we now have the 
German Benz, the French 
Hispano-Suiza, the Ital- 
ian Isotta-Fraschini and 
Spa. All of these made 
their appearance, or re- 
appearance at the New 
York Salon, while the 
(Continued on page 78) 




























One of the most unusual 
machines at the Paris Salon 
was this Citroen touring car, 
built with caterpillar tread 
in the rear in order to take 
part in a motor trip across 
the Sahara desert. It at- 
tracted crowds of spectators 


Here is probably the The beautiful Rolls 
biggest and most power- Royce cabriolet recently 
ful car in the world, the completed in England 
250-hp. Elizalde, of for Mrs. A. T. Dodge, 
Spanish origin, which widow of the late Hor- 
appeared at the Paris ace Dodge, the American 
Salon. Its hood is al- car manufacturer, has 

most five feet high innumerable novelties 
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A super car for extremely 
limited production is this 
super Fiat with 152-inch 
wheelbase,. Dorsay brough- 
ham body and the first of 
the new Fiat, 12-cylinder 
40 to 60-hp. engines, which 
can make 68 miles per hour 


Baron de Forest at the 
wheel of one of the new A-C 
roadsters, with all weather 
top. This amazing little car 
has completed a 12-hour test 
at over 70 miles an hour, go- 
ing 30 miles per gallon of 
fuel the entire distance. It 
has 15-hp. motor and 100- 
inch wheelbase 


Novelties of the European Shows 
The Tendencies of Design as Shown by Comparative Figures 


N this article I am afraid I shall 

have to go a bit into motor car tech- 

nicalities. . If the reader, however, 
is at all interested in tracing the present 
progress of European motoring he may 
find this discussion illuminating. 

From a close analysis of all the im- 
portant shows held within the past three 
months in Europe, it is possible to say 
with great positiveness that the trend is 
in every way in the direction of scrupu- 
lous economy, not only in initial cost of 
cars, but in upkeep, brought about per- 
force by the unparalleled stringency of 
money conditions. 

Smaller models were seen for the first 
time fianking bigger ones on stands 
which had heretofore scorned anything 
but the most select and powerful ma- 
chines in the motor world. Apart from 
especially luxurious coach work, which 
is always a necessary feature of every 
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By GERALD BISS 





This is a typical example of the tendency toward motor car 

economy in Europe. It is the little Cartaret cycle car, 

which affords motoring comfort for two people in any 

weather. It appeared at the Paris Salon and proved one of 
the most popular of these diminutive machines 


motor exhibition, the only growing sign 
of additional expenditure jn car design 
was an increasing tendency to front wheel 
brakes upon some of the fastest cars and 
even on some of the smaller ones like the 
11-hp. Delage. This is notably the case 
with French manufacturers, who, frank- 
ly, do not consider cars which can do 65 
to 80 miles on the.road safe without 
them. I, for one, am inclined to believe 
that they will become standard on larger 
models of high grade, if not on the 
smaller ones of high speed as well. 

As for the actual mechanical trend of 
design, I think an analysis of the Olym- 
pia show is typical of what is going on in 
motor centers all over Europe. The 4 
cylinder engines showed themselves fat 
and away the most popular with 210 on 
display. “Sixes” were second with 49, 
and in view of the bias:toward economy 

(Continued on page 80) 
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(1.) Low collars of various shapes are being universally 
worn, but with each shape should be combined a suitable 
tie. For example, the striped tie worn with the pointed 
collar at the left and the collar with the tie of cross bar 
and spotted design make better combinations than if 
these collars and ties were interchanged. The knot of 
the long tie, referred to at the right, is correct in pro- 
portion to the lack of points in the design of the collar. 


Great popularity is predicted for bow ties next season. 
Most popular are those which tie in a small knot with 
wide ends, such as shown at the right and lower center 
in this sketch. At left are shown two other bow ties 
which are less wide than the others. This cut of tie 
should be knotted in the loose flat manner shown. The 
long narrow tie in the center of the page is best worn with 
a narrow collar which has not exaggerated points. 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


It Is Important that the Accessories of a Man’s Toilet Be Correct 


ROM the de- 
; tails of a man’s 


wardrobe, a 
great deal of his 
character may often 
be guessed. If he is 
neat in his ways, 
methodical and pre- 
cise in his mental 
processes he will 
probably be precise 
in his dress—will 
have, for example, a 
neat collar and tie. 
This does not mean 
simply that he wears 
a clean collar and 

well tied bow, but 

pr one ang agent rather that the col- 
out of a square” in lar and tie have 
Se manser shown. been chosen for 
comfort, with an 

eye to the general colour harmony, and finally 
with a sense of proportion. This last, in rela- 
tion to ties and collars, can best be under- 
stood by studying the chart above, where each 
collar is combined with the tie which sets off 
its shape best and gives the most pleasing line. 
Each of the above combinations of collars and 
tes is correct. As to bow ties, those at the 
right, and the one in the lower center, are the 
smarter. Generally speaking, a bow tie is 





(A) If a tie is to 
Present a full and 





ie 


(2) Pronounced in pattern and gaily coloured 
are the woolen sport socks which have lately 
come into favour for both town and country 
wear. The newer ones are Jesigned in the 
manner shown here, in various bright colour 
combinations. Note the newest type of clock 
design, very broad in scale, shown in the 
lower right corner 


smarter when worn with a soft collar for day 
wear. Bow ties will be very popular this year 
for wear with coloured shirts which have the 
soft collar attached. 

The popularity of solid, coloured and pat- 
terned woolen socks worn with low shoes has 
replaced that of high boots or low shoes worn 
with spats. It is also noteworthy that gaily 
coloured woolen socks are worn in town, for 
day wear, as much as in the country. The shop 
windows of New York are filled with Shetland 
wool skating socks, both for knickerbockers 
and slacks, which have turn-downs over the . 
boot top to keep cold and snow out. In many 
cases they can be bought with caps and mufflers 
to match. They come in such combinations as 
henna-brown and turquoise blue, light blue 
and tan, red, gray and yellow, etc. In the 
shops there is an ever-growing tendency to 
display a garment with which something else 
matches, either in colour or material. 

A word about hats. Body to the felt of soft 
hats is a necessity. It is a mistake to think 
that a light weight felt hat is a desirable one. 
It does not hold its shape and the difference in 
weight between one of these and the English 
felt, which has some body with even a slight 
suggestion of thickness, is not appreciable on 
the head. The proper sort of felt hat for ordi- 
nary day wear, as shown in sketches 4 and 7 
(page 74), cannot possibly hold its excellent 
form if it is made in a very light weight felt. 
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(3) This is the correct 
proportion for a boater 
straw for summer or 
tropical wear. Club col- 
ours for hat bands are 
the latest revival 





(4) A soft felt Hom- 
burg hat in light taupe, 
with dark brown binding 
and band. Contrasting 
shades in hat and band 
still remain fashionable 








(5) It is the fashion in 
Europe to wear a black hat 
with black silk band and 
facing for informal evening 
wear. The hat illustrated 

here is priced $12.70 
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(9) (Above) A smart evening shirt is one 
which has a plain stiff bosom, cut in the 
manner illustrated (bottom center) in order 
to lie better under the waist-coat. Pleated 
evening shirts should have three wide pleats 
only (lower left corner), for informal wear 
only. Narrow pleats are coming into fashion 
for semi-stiff bosomed shirts for day use. 
There is a revival in coloured shirts 


We illustrate in photograph 5 a black felt 
hat with a silk-faced brim for informal eve- 
ning wear. This hat has been in favour on the 
Continent for some time. A straw hat should 
not change in form from year to year, as our 
manufacturers have attempted to change it, 
because it is only good to look at and becoming 
when it is in the proportion of the hat illus- 
trated in sketch 3. For the coming summer, hat 
bands in club colours will have a tremendous 
popularity. In number 8, we have illus- 
trated a type of hat which should be particular- 
ly becoming to the American man, if it were 
made of sufficiently heavy felt to hold its shape. 

It is to be noted that the pleated shirt front, 
and also the semi-stiff short bosom shirt for 
day wear, such as we have illustrated in these 
pages, is a fashion forecast. This shirt will 
be seen entirely in colours, and in materials 
where white does not predominate. Coloured 
shirts for day wear are now smarter and more 
fashionable than white shirts, and collars to 
match the shirt are noticeably growing in favor. 
There are four types of cuffs which are equally 
correct, of which the most popular are the 














(6) The Alpine type of 
soft hat does not have 
the drooped front and 
back that Homburg has. 
This is a popular shape 
in shades of green 





(7) A pearl gray Hom- 

burg with a black felt 

band and pearl gray 

binding. All felt hats 

should be _— sufficiently 

stiff in quality to hold 
their shape 








(8) A buff coloured Alpine 
hat with flattish brim and 
narrow band is an excellent 
hat for travelling and sport. 
This shape resembles _ the 
rough blocked Panama 





(10) (Below) Solid coloured and patterned 
shirts with attached collars to match, either 
starched or soft, are smartest for day wear. 
For soft shirts, wrist bands only are cor- 
rect, and they should be made to fit the wrist 
closely. Note the three smart belts illus- 
trated, one buckled, one fastened by rings, 
and the other an ordinary bandana handker- 
chief which, when twisted, is a very dash- 
ing note with country togs 


double cuff, unstarched, and the plain wrist 
band which should only be used on shirts to 
which a soft collar is attached. The plain stiff 
cuff, such as we have illustrated with the stiff 
bosomed shirt, is less popular for day wear, but 
is quite correct and is frequently worn by older 
men. The same may be said of the double 
cuffs which may be starched as are white eve- 
ning shirts. 

A low collar, in order to allow the greatest 
comfort to its wearer, should be cut high in 
back and very low at the join in front. We 
have explained this in the caption under the 
illustration. Nothing in the world of men’s 
fashions will be smart that does not carry 
comfort with it. That is why the collar for 
evening wear, illustrated at the lower left hand 
corner, has become the correct collar. It may 
be worn high because of the very wide opening. 
This type of collar may be had lower than the 
one illustrated, but is incorrect because it does 
not show sufficiently above the coat collar at 
the back to look well. With an opening such 
as this the difference in height is not notice- 
able to the wearer’s comfort. 
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(11) The correctly made low stiff collar 
should be cut high at the back with a 
very narrow neckband at the join in 
front. This proportion adds greatly to 
the comfort of the collar. The latest 
collars have less exaggerated points than 
heretofore. The smartest dress collar is 
shown at the left but the other two illus- 
trations are still correct for certain 
distinguished men of the older generation 





(B) A smartly pleated shirt, which should 
be laundered semi-stiff, has double cuffs 
that may be done up either stiff or soft, 
and a stiff collar to match. This is an 
excellent example of a ready-to-wear shirt 
which has been copied from the smartest 
custom shops. The collar is cut medium 
high for the man who does not like an 
extremely low collar. A day shirt, made 
with a_ semi-stiff, or stiff bosom, lies 
more smoothly under the waist-coat than 
an entirely soft shirt. The price of this 
shirt is $6.30 








(12) The square-toed English last is the shoe we talked 
of yesterday. It is the shoe of today and also of to- 











the manner of the one sketched below. In the upper 
right and left corners are illustrated brown and white 


In the right hand corner is the newest 





morrow because it has proved itself the most comfort- 
able last made. In the center of this group is photo- 
graphed an evening dancing shoe (price $10.00) after 


design. A similar shoe in the lower left hand corner is 
designed to be made in brown buckskin instead of white 
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(14) Very distinguished 
and very popular too, 
with older men, are 
these stiff bosom striped 
shirts for day wear. This 
type of shirt is most ef- 
fectively made with a 
wide stripe running 
across as shown, and it 
comes in all _ colours 
with collar to match. 
Price $6.30 


(16) There is an in- 
creasing demand for col- 
oured shirts with collars 
to match. This. solid 
blue one, with a pointed 
collar to match, which 
is cut low, is very popu- 
lar in London. It is an 
excellent shirt for the 
business man’s day. 
Price $5.20 











(18) This is a re- 
markable suit-case be- 
cause it is lightly yet 
strongly built and has 
a tray divided so as 
to take every article of 
a man’s wardrobe. The 
lower portion is left 
free for suits, dressing 
gowns, etc. Price 
$39.85 





(13) A new cap has made its bow 
in the shop windows. 
the felt of which soft hats are made. 
It is cut full and has a wide visor, 
a leather head band, 
hat, 
ventilation at the back. 

in taupe colour. 











(19) It is difficult to 
find a chamois glove of 
the correct weight for 
outdoor evening wear 
as smart as the one il- 
lustrated, which is 
stitched in black. 
Price $3.50 


If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed Man 
Department, Vanity Fair will gladly tell you the manufacturer’s 
name or the dealer from whom they may be purchased. Simply 
indicate the article and the page on which it is pictured. If you 
prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of charge. Enclose 
your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Co. 
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(15) The soft bosom and 
double cuffs of this shirt 
are made of the finest 
French cord, striped in 
green and white. The 
body of the shirt is 
green and white cross 
bar print. This | shirt 
was copied from a mod- 
el in one of the smart 
custom shops in Europe. 
Price $5.20 


(17) This example of 
blue and white printed 
design, which is so pop- 
ular just now for shirt- 
ing material, has been 
made into a soft shirt 
with a two-button wrist 
band of a very neat de- 
sign. Wrist bands are be- 
coming popular for boti 
informal town and coun- 
try wear. Price $4.10 





Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 


besscitis 
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She’s my girl and I’m her beau 
Else she'd not be ae” so. 
We will marry, live so 
And have our Caeupball’e every day! 





The big moment! 


The first impression tells the story. Begin with 


a hearty plateful of Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup and 
see what a glow of satisfaction goes round the table. 
Your guests will know there's a real dinner coming 
when you start with 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It is made from selected ox tails of medium size 


—the best size for making soup. The sliced joints 
and rich strengthening broth are blended with 
snow-white celery, Chantenay carrots and golden 
turnips, choice barley, tasty leeks—just a touch of 
these—and delicious flavoring. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 








What 




















The French people, who 
know more about good 
soups than any other 
nation, let no day pass 
without eating hot 
nourishing soup. America 
has profited by the 
example. Millions of 
people now eat 
Campbell’s Soups 
regularly every day. Soup 
stimulates the appetite 
and helps digestion. 








~ 
~ 








America Learned 
from France——— 
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Gamilton Watch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 











Conductor N. J. Lorang, appearing in the illustration, runs the “Peoria Flyer” on the Rock 
Island. He has been a conductor for 17 years; he has owned his Hamilton Watch for 22 years. 


Their Favorite 
Timekeeper 


The conductor must have an accurate watch. 
Trains must go out on time so that the compli- 
cated running schedules shall be followed ex- 
actly. The safety of passengers, the time of 
passengers, the delivery of mails and freight on 
time—are all factors necessitating accurate time. 

Accuracy should be the first requisite in the 
watch of every man or woman. The second 
essential is beauty. Both of these inspire pride 
of ownership. 

These important elements are 
combined in every Hamilton 
Watch. Accuracy is the common 
attribute of all Hamiltons. The 
marvel is how any mechanism so 
exquisite in design, so thin, so 
graceful, can combine in such a 
high degree the stern qualities of 
accuracy and durability. 

Hamilton Watches are made in 
various models, from men’s stur- 
diest types to ladies’ beautiful 
ribbon bracelet styles. Prices 
range from $40 to $200; move- 
ments alone $22 (in Canada $25) 
wt and up. 





Send for “The Timekeeper,”’ an 
interesting booklet about the 
manufacture and care of fine 
watches. The different Hamiltons 
are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Here is the new Bournonville car, which recently com- 


pleted a transcontinental round trip. 


Its greatest feature 


is the Bournonville rotary valve motor for which great 
efficiency and economy are claimed 


This Year’s Motoring 


(Continued from page 71) 


English Vauxhall was introduced at the 
National Show. Several other Euro- 
pean machines of the better class will 
be placed before the American motoring 
public in the near future. 

The Isotta-Fraschini is featuring a 
chassis motivated by an eight-cylinder- 
in-line engine, while the Spa goes to the 
other extreme with a small four-cylin- 
der for which is claimed a gasoline 
economy of 25 to 35 miles per gallon. 
The Hispano has its new aviation type 
chassis of six cylinders with cable brakes 
and many ingenious features. 

There is enormous activity in the 
bringing out of new makes of cars in 
this country. Two of the most interest- 
ing of these are the Falcon and the 
Jewett. The former is a carefully built 
little machine with a 4-cylinder motor, 
a wheelbase of 100 inches, a tread of 
50 inches and the statement from its 
sponsors that it can make 60 miles an 
hour with its motor speeded up to 4,000 
r.p.m. and can accomplish from 25 to 30 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. The 
Jewett is the name given to an entirely 
new line of light cars to be produced 
by the makers of the Paige car. This 
is in keeping with the tendency of some 
of the manufacturers of heavier ma- 
chines to add light models to their lines. 
The Cleveland, fostered by the Chand- 
ler, the Single Six Packard, and the Es- 
sex as a complement of the Hudson are 
examples. 

Then there are the Bournonville, a 
new machine with a rotary valve mo- 
tor; the new Hanson Little Six with 112 
inches wheelbase, which is expected to 
sell for less than $1,000, thus making 
it the cheapest 6-cylinder car on the 
American market; the Coats steam car, 
the Gearless steamer, and the Adria, 
with a novel idea in spring suspension 
consisting of cross springs and non-load 
carrying axles and a chassis and body 
made in interchangeable sections, the 
whole thing suggestive of the Parenti, 
introduced last year. 

Other new cars in contemplation are 
a new steam car made by the Detroit 
Steam Motor Corporation to sell for 
$1,000 or less; the new air-cooled light 
car on which General Motors is work- 
ing, the Totem, to be built in Seattle 
with a very radical system of drive de- 
sign; and a great quantity of others, in- 
cluding the Parker, the Paragon, the 
Birmingham, the Metropolitan, the 
Corinthian, the Goodspeed, the Long, 
the Raleigh; the Shaw, a 4-cylinder ma- 
chine to be sold for between $700 and 
$800; the Driggs, which is already on 
the market; the Mercury, and a light 
car to be produced by the Automotive 


Corporation with a 4-cylinder air-cooled 
motor, a wheelbase of 91 inches and a 
weight of 900 pounds, to sell for $375. 

It will be noted that most of these 
new cars are in the light weight, moder- 
ate priced class. That is the trend in this 
year’s motoring, although there are 
enough new machines in the higher 
grades to please the most fastidious. 

Some months ago we published an 
article mentioning the new makes of 
cars then appearing on the market for 
the first time. This was late last spring 
and already more than half of the cars 
mentioned then have passed on to ob- 
livion. It is hoped that with improved 
conditions the new machines to be 
brought out this year will have better 
luck. 

A great number of cars listed in all 
the motor columns last January have 
lapsed into a quiescent state. Some of 
these had been members of the motor 
fraternity for many years. We hear 
very little of the Bacon, the Beaver, 
Bush, California, Commodore, Craig- 
Hunt, Crawford, Curtis, Dragon, Gero- 
nimo, Globe, Hollier, Hylander, Jones, 
Kenworthy, Laurel, Lone Star, Madi- 
son, Marshall, Monitor, Moore, Nor- 
walk, Pan, Rock Falls, Severin, Simplic- 
ity, Sterling, Texan, Tulsa, Vogue, 
Wasp, and Wolverine. 

Among the most interesting of the 
many models of standard cars are those 
of the Roamer. The new sedan shown 
with this article is quite different in ap- 
pearance from any other car on the 
market, while the new Roamer race- 
about, with a new Duesenberg engine 
and a wheelbase of 106 inches is about 
as near to a racing car in appearance 
and characteristics as a standard passen- 
ger car could be. The Kelsey Company 
is bringing out a new 4-cylinder friction 
drive car of 112-inch wheelbase to sell 
for less than $1,000. The Nash Six, 
Cole, Durant Six, the Earl, the Grant, 
Essex, and Handley Knight, are only 4 
few of the American standard cars 
which are appearing in new and inter- 
esting models. 

The custom body makers are fairly 
outdoing themselves this year in pro- 
ducing cars which are the last word in 
luxury of style and equipment. Among 
those I have seen recently are several 
which are deserving of special mention. 
For instance, there is a new little cab- 
riolet built by Brooks-Ostruk on a Mi- 
nerva chassis for Miss Marilyn Miller, 
which is a symphony in grey without 4 
discordant note. We shall have moré 
to say about this car in a future num- 
ber. Another Minerva, by the same 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Many Messengers 


The Sampler says that the one who 
sends it knows you like dainty, unusual 
things and have a right good taste for 
quality in sweets. 

The Fussy Chocolates in their rich 
green box flatter your love for luxury. 

There is a whiff from the sea in the 
Pleasure Island “pirate’s chest” and its 
chocolate treasures. 

The Library Package (shaped like a 
book) has something very pleasant to 
say when you sit down to read. 

The Salmagundi, the Super Extra 
Package, the Nuts Chocolate Covered— 
each has its different message to the special 
friend or on the special day. 


At the store that shows the Whitman’s sign 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Branch: Chicago Branch: 
215 W. 33rd St. 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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there was an increase in 2-cylinder mo- 
tors which numbered 27. There were 
thirteen “eights” and three “twelves.” 
Side-by-side valves were overwhelming- 
ly on top with 196, but overheads, with 
70, showed considerable progress, espe- 
cially in the sporting type of engine for 
faster work. In addition, there were 21 
sleeve-valve engines, the only other type 
of notable importance. 

In the matter of cylinder heads, un- 
detachables were still well at the top 
with 161, but detachables were in hot 
pursuit with 132. It looks as if they 
would head the poll before long. Elec- 
tric starters, which have been so long 
coming into use in Europe, are now al- 
most universally employed. At Olym- 
pia there were 247 cars with such equip- 
ment and only 50 without. In line with 
the quest for economy, air-cooling is in- 
creasing, but so far only thirteen air- 
cooled cars appeared as against 286 with 
water-cooling. One of the greatest, nov- 
elties was the first example of oil-cooled 
cars. In the matter of ignition; mag- 
netos accounted for 249 against 31 with 
battery equipment, itself’ another in- 
crease, while 20 were supplied with both. 

In the case of clutches, multi-plates 
held their own over discs by 78 to 
72, while leather cones beat fabrics by 
58 to 43, with 33 miscellaneous and 16 
cones. Four-speed gear boxes just beat 
three-speed by 149 to 136 with eight 
examples of two-speed and seven vari- 
able. In the matter of final drives, 


builders, is for Billie Burke. It is con- 
siderably more spectacular, with a jade 
green body, polished aluminumn cowl, 
hood and radiator, grey leather roof and 
deep brown interior upholstery with 
wonderfully soft cobbler seats. 

Most interesting, also, is a Stevens 
Duryea sedan-limousine by Healey and 
Company with dark brown exterior and 
interior colour tones, a beam ceiling, 
Circassian walnut trim, individual arm 
rest dividing the seats and a hidden 
compartment. in the arm containing 
vanity case and other conveniences, 
four side reading lights and foot cush- 
ions. There is a Daniels .sedan-lim- 
ousine with blue exterior, and blue up- 
holstered seats with grey leather backs, 
side walls, ceiling and driver’s compart- 
ment, very ornate blue and mahogany 
doors and mahogany panels concealing 
the auxiliary seats. Another Daniels is 
a cabriolet with exterior completely in 
black, without striping, and the interior 
done entirely in salmon colour. 

Locke and Company is sticking to the 
conservative styles for which this com- 
pany has become famous. Its town 
cars on Mercedes, Stevens Duryea, 
Fergus and Locomobile chassis, are all 
in somber shades with whipcord or 
broadcloth in unobtrusive tans and 
greys for upholstery, and bone fittings. 

Clarke D. Pease is exhibiting some 
Packard chassis on which he has done 
considerable work in installing his own 
mechanical ideas and some bodies which 
have a number of most unusual fea- 
tures. A big green touring car, for in- 
stance, has a specially-planned niche in 
the tonneau concealing two hand-made 
leather bags, one fitted for travelling, 
the other containing complete luncheon 
set in non-rusting metal. On the rear is 
a movable green leather trunk of un- 
usual design containing two specially 
made suit cases. Automatic lubrication, 
a special arrangement of the dashboard 
and gear shift lever and lengthened 





. wheelbase are other features. 





VANITY FAIR 


Novelties of the European Shows 


(Continued from page 72) 


spiral bevels are forging right ahead 
with 182 as against 61 straight bevels 
36 worms, 11 chain, 9 miscellaneous, 
and one belt drive. 

An inspection of springs showed 
semi-elliptics ahead, both back and 
front, with 134 and 234 respectively, 
However, quarter-elliptics are coming 
on, principally owing to the increasing 
vogue of the small car, with 37 in front 
and 47 at the back. Cantilevers, con. 
versely, stood second as regards rear 
suspension with 77, but in front were in 
evidence only in fourteen cases. Three. 
quarter-elliptics numbered 28 in the 
rear, but with only one on the front, 
while full elliptics were to be seen in 
two cases in front with three at the 
rear. Transverse suspensions were to be 
found at the front in six cases and at 
the back in nine, with one or two other 
minor varieties. 

Finally, as regards wheels, there 
was obviously a race for popularity 
between disc and wire, the former just 
winning by one, 86 against 85. Steel 
wheels were to be found upon 73 cars, 
while 50 stuck to the old wooden artil- 
lery type. 

One of the great features of the year, 
from the coach work point of view, is 
the endeavor of the makers on all sides, 
even of the small and inexpensive mod- 
els, to supply some kind of all-weather 
coach work on even two-seater bodies 
by means of concealed windows, doors, 
and various forms of disappearing tops. 


This Year’s Motoring 


(Continued from page 78) 


The Walter M. Murphy Company, of 
Pasadena, California, has brought east 
some bodies, on Lincoln chassis, which 
are attracting much attention on ac- 
count of their novel design and colour 
schemes. 

There is considerable agitation just 
now in the matter of automobile no- 
menclature. A number of authorities 
have brought out lists of names by 
which various motor car types should 
be called. Practically all of the lists 
disagree radically, so there is as much 
confusion as ever in the naming of cars. 
The latest list is that of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, which includes 
most of the representative standard 
body engineers. They contemplate 
two names which it is going to be very 
difficult to get the industry or the public 
to adopt—“berline’ and “phaeton.” 
The former is the term suggested for the 
type of sedan which has a movable 
window behind the driver’s seat, and the 
name is brought out again because this 
car so nearly reflects the old berline lim- 
ousine, with two separate compart- 
ments. This term “berline” was 
dropped early in the war by all manu- 
facturers and to-day there are at least 
fifteen names used to indicate this type 
of car. The most popular is “sedan- 
limousine,” which is rapidly coming into 
universal use, but is an awkward term, 
at best. The word “suburban” has its 
followers, ‘while other makers call the 
car a “double enclosed drive,” “sporting 
limousine,” ‘“tourosine,’ and so on. 
“Berline” is a graceful, suitable term, 
but it is extremely doubtful if it will 
be adopted. 

The term “phaeton” is suggested as 4 
substitute for “touring car,” because s0 
many people go touring in sedans and 
other types of cars. Many firms have 
adopted “phaeton” for their smaller 
touring cars, in cases where they build 
two sizes. The motoring public is not 
yet willing to look upon touring cars 
as phaetons.. 
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The Chassis That 


sa HE reliable and capable appearance of the H.C. S. 
chassis is so pronounced and so convincing that even 
one who is unfamiliar with motor car construction is in- 
stantly impressed. 

From the foundation up the H.C. S. is built right and 
embodies only those principles of engineering which assure 
economy, comfort and serviceability. This obviously guar- 
antees an exceptionally high re-sale value. 


Eh ee 








Stands Inspection 





The deep channel frame, eliminating body squeaks and 
rattles, the rugged front and rear axles, the three-inch torque 
tube, and the 184 inches of full vanadium springs, will 
show you a performance which you did not think possible 
in a car of this size and weight. 

To find H. C. S. economy, comfort, serviceavility and 
individuality in any other car, you must necessarily pay 
considerably more than the price of this car. 

From the moment the idea of a quality-built, medium- 














The H. C. S. four-cylinder motor, with its Lanchester 
Vibration Dampener, overhead valves, simplicity and ac- 
cessibility when service is required, and the substantial 
sized crank-shaft, mean the highest possible efficiency and 
the greatest economy. 











size car was first conceived by Harry C. Stutz, back in 1919, 
the H.C. S. was destined to become the standard by 
which all medium-weight cars—both foreign and domes- 
tic—would be measured. To-day it is, unquestionably, 
the Standard-Bearer. 





‘H.C.8. MOTOR, CAR, COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
HARRY C. STUTZ, President. 








The Sedan 


The Touring Car 
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The City withi 

e City within a City 
AILROADS are like pioneers. When they 
enter a territory, civilization and pros- 

perity invariably follow closely. American 

railroads have been not only forerunners of 

progress but leaders in the growth and devel- 


opment of localities whose transportation needs 
were served. 


It was for the greater convenience of the 
public that the Grand Central Terminal was 
planned and built; yet the Engineering News- 
Record gives the development larger signifi- 
cance: 


“The term ‘Grand Central’ no longer designates 
a mere railroad station, but a large and impressive 
civic center. The story of its development in the 
last twenty years is a romance. Where there were 
formerly smoking stacks and four-story buildings, 
there are now handsome structures—office build- 
ings, banking houses, stores, hotels, apartments 
and clubs. 


“The terminal area itself, because of its attrac- 
tiveness, has become the heart of a still greater 
development, radiating from it in every direction. 
In fact the whole surrounding neighborhood now 
goes by the name of Grand Central District, and 
is one of the chief business centers of the metrop- 
olis. 


“As a civic as well as a railroad development, it 
is unique and stands as a monument to the fore- 
sight of the New York Central Railroad.” 


The Grand Central Terminal is the heart of a 
city within a city. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH & IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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The Great Dulness of Musicians 


(Continued from page 34) 


conductors and pianists to the interpre- 
tation of Beethoven; how the inner real- 
ity of symphonies and sonatas languishes 
because the interpreter has not found in 
himself the experience that alone can 
help him illuminate the content of the 
work before him! They do not know 
what it is to create, half these perform- 
ers! The source of intellectual curiosity 
seems to be choked in the most of them. 
There is no sense that the world 
is a different place than that which 
their illusions picture it, no desire 
to escape beyond the walls of their 
little selves, and see themselves from 
without. In the field to which 
their own desires have led them, they 
are incurious, quite content to tread the 
same track which they have been tread- 
ing all their lives, to play the same pieces 
year in, year out, to spend their days 
developing greater facility in scale-play- 
ing and octave-running. In the sym- 
phony-concerts, always the same sym- 
phonies. In the recital hall, always the 
same numbers. Scarce ever a timid 
foray into the unknown regions of mu- 
sic, into the work of Bach, for example. 
Composers have heard, in their imagi- 
nations, voices singing certain tones in a 
certain unusual fashion. But among 
singers, never a sustained effort to real- 
ize these intimations, to develop a tech- 
nique adequate to the needs of expres- 
sions. Always the complaints that Bach, 
Beethoven, Wagner, treated the voice in- 
strumentally, were unfamiliar with its 
limitations; that modern music does not 
“develop great vocal artists.” Never, 
for a moment, the sense that there is 
some defect in their own imaginations. 
After all, is not the musical performer 
tarred eternally by the practice of com- 
posers, the practice they make of writ- 
ing every few bars the word “espres- 
sivo” between the staves? For, if art is 
not expressive, it is nothing at all. And 
yet the composer is continually obliged 
to remind the player into whose hands 
he entrusts his work that the business 
in which he is embarked is that of ex- 
pression. A more complete and flooring 
condemnation could scarcely be encoun- 
tered. It leaves nothing to be said. 
Why it is that musicians are so little 
intellectual, that it is not easy to say. 
There are some who pretend that 


the core of the matter lies in the fact 
that the musician has remained some. 
thing of an acrobat. The painter, the 
writer, it is alleged, do their work; then 
step away from the accomplished thing 
and let others stand before it. They 
have the opportunity of impersonalizing 
their craft, of removing their personal 
presence from the work, of making the 
communication purely a psychic matter 
the soul of man addressing the soul of 
man. But the musician stands in his 
personal self before the audience; he 
cannot permit his work to stand for it. 
self. The condemnation or the accept. 
ance of what he does, more than in the 
case of the poet or the painter, is di. 
rected more centrally at himself. It js 
he who is being applauded, as much as 
is the composition he has been perform. 
ing. In consequence, he never trans. 
cends the purely personal approach to 
art; never does he graduate into the 
regions where the dispassionate reason 
rules. 

Others pretend that it is the fact that 
the musician is working with an already 
completed experience, a composition, 
that permits him to perform without in 
turn experiencing. For, even though he 
cannot really perform a work without 
bringing some of the same experience to 
it that made the composer originally put 
it onto paper, he can still, as do most 
musicians, execute the notes before him 
merely as a pleasing tinkle, a play of 
pricking sonorities, or go through the 
motions of the music almost mechan- 
ically. In this way, the musician lives 
as lazy humanity likes to live, appa- 
rently active and really insensitive, and 
spared the pain of feeling deeply. 

It makes little difference, however, 
what the core of the trouble is. What 
alone remains important is the fact that 
through the resultant dulness, we who 
need music in order to live are deprived 
almost of a thing that is like bread to us. 
And how change the condition? Ah, in 
a despotism, that might be possible. An 
edile, an arbiter elegantiarus, appointed 
by the despot, and given power of life 
and death over the music-making tribe, 
might force a little action. But, alas, 
we are not yet so advanced. All that 
there is left us to do is to try what we 
can on our own pianos, 


“We Have With Us This Evening’ 


(Continued from page 65) 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was a 
speaker of somewhat the same type. 
He did not talk well unless there was 
some living and present person for him 
to speak against. Upon one occasion we 
heard him make a particularly dreary 
discourse, and incidentally a political 
one, until he came to a point where a 
group in the audience took exception to 
some statement and attempted to howl 
him down. It was like the touch of a 
whip on the flanks of a stake horse. 
Roosevelt returned to the statement and 
said it over again only this time he said 
it much more dogmatically and twice as 
well. Before that speech was done he 
had climbed to the top of a table and 
was putting all his back and shoulders 
into every sense. Even his platitudes 
seemed to be knockout blows. He was 
inspiring. He was magnificent. 

The after dinner speaker needs this 
same stimulus of emotion. He ought to 
have something into which he can get 


MZ 


his teeth. Every well conducted ban- 
quet should include a special committee 
to heckle the guests of honour. Even a 
dreary person might be aroused to 
fervour if his opening sentence was met 
with a mocking roar of, “Is that so!” 
Loud cries of “Make him sit down” 
would undoubtedly serve to make the 
speaker forget his entire stock of anec- 
dotes about Pat and Mike. There would 
be no calm in which he could be tre- 
minded of anything except that certain 
desperadoes were not willing to listen, 
and that, by the Old Harry, he was g0- 
ing to give it to them so hot and heavy 
that they would have to. 

The scheme may sound a little cruel, 
but we ought to face the fact that 4 
time has come when we must choose be- 
tween cutting off the heads of our after 
om speakers or slapping them in the 

ace. 


not they have a right to live. 
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All-Weather Tread 


Ask yourself which is the better 
proposition for you: 


A good tire at a fair price, or a poor 
tire at a low price? 


For your own good, you should know. 


Does the dealer give it to you out 
of his profit? 


Or does the manufacturer give the 
dealer an extra profit to cover such 
“discounts” ? 


Or does it come out of the tire? 
Ask yourself these things. 


For our part, we believe that a tire is 
low-priced only when it gives ycu ever before. 
great mileage. 


a GOOD» 


markably low. 


mileage, than ‘‘discounts.”’ 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires 
This is the whole foundation of the than on any other kind. 


Tue GoopyvEAR TIRE & RuBBER COMPANY 


BAR 


Offices Throughout the World 
we 


L—_ 
> 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


popularity of Goodyear Tires, the 
largest selling tires in the world. 


The money we might have spent in 
such sales inducements as “‘special 
discounts”’ and the like, we have pre- 
ferred to put into our product in extra 
What about the “‘special discount’’ _ value. 


offered you on i ires? , : 
y certain makes of tires Because of this extra value in Good- 


year Tires, their cost per mile is re- 


We believe you would rather buy a 
better tire, than a lower price. 


We believe you would rather buy 


We are building Goodyear Tires to 
this idea, building them better than 
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BOSTON & 


- TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 





ESTABLISHED (618 


Cosel Furnishing 


Bios Arotherds 


(CLOTHING, 


nvs, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A Representative of 
BROOKS BROTHERS 


will visit the following cities 


during the Spring to 


take orders for 


Ready-Made Clothing 


Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 


for Men and Boys 


and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning 
Vanity Fair, we shall be glad to let 
you know the dates on which he will 
be in your City. 


Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 


PRINCETON HARTFORD 
LAWRENCEVILLE HANOVER 
NORFOLK PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND AMHERST 
CHARLOTTESVILLE PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE 
ROCHESTER INDIANAPOLIS 
ITHACA COLUMBUS 
NEW HAVEN CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


Weare Manufacturing Retailers only, 
Established 1818. We have no agents 
except our own Travelling Salesmen 
and we maintain no branches of our 
New York Store except our Stores in 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 























VANITY FAIR 


The Possibilities of Par Auction 


(Continued from page 67) 





familiar Paine’s trays for 


Z dealt. In this case the 





holding the cards. Instead 
of carrying each deal from 
table to table in a sep- 


ee | question is to decide upon 
A _ the winning declaration, 
legitimately arrived at, in 





1 

< 
arate holder, the same 
pack was used for twelve 3 
different distributions. To > 
accomplish this, the gene- 
ral idea of Foster’s self- 
playing bridge cards was 
adopted and improved. 

Instead of the usual or- 
namental pattern, 
backs of the Par Auction ody of 
cards were divided into 
twelve squares or spaces, 
each half of the back being a duplicate 
of the other half. At the top of each 
space is a number, indicating the order 
of the deal, and with that number an 
indicator, showing to which of the four 
persons at the table that card should 
be given for that deal. The deal passed 
in rotation to the left. 

Thus the dealer in hand No. 1 might 
give a certain card to the player on his 
left. The dealer in No. 2 might find 
this card went to the player opposite 
him, and the dealer in Hand No. 3 
might give it to the same person, or to 
some one else. Several might fall to the 
same player in succession, as there is no 
shuffling. At the end of the distribu- 
tion each player has thirteen cards, dealt 
face down. That hand played and 
scored, the next dealer took the fifty- 
two cards and dealt them out again by 
the indicators on the back. 

There was no way in which those 
who played the Par Auction hands 
could tell upon what declaration they 
were supposed to be played, or what the 
result should have been in tricks. Those 
who took part in the tournament will 
have to wait until this information is 
published. In this respect, the Par Auc- 
tion cards differ from Foster’s Self- 
Playing cards, in which there was a 
third indicator, showing what should 
be the correct order of play for the 
whole thirteen cards in each deal. This 
enabled the players to detect their mis- 
takes immediately after finishing the 
play of each deal. 

The tournament was an_ interesting 
experiment, and doubtless added greatly 
to the fund for Devastated France, but 
it is doubtful if this form of dena- 
tured auction will ever become popu- 
lar. Auction players like to take a 
chance. They revel in the competitive 
element of the bidding; otherwise they 
would go back to bridge. There is not 
much amusement in playing hands that 
you know have a trap in them, and in 
which you are more than likely to be 
the goat. There is still less in playing out 
thirteen tricks looking for the trap, and 
finding none, not knowing that the hand 
is not supposed to be played at that 
declaration at all. 

As a practical illustration of the great 
difference between the two games; de- 
natured auction and the real thing, here 
are two deals from duplicate matches 
which will repay careful study. 
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Naturally, every hand at Par Auc- 
tion depends a great deal on the final 
bid. A player may declare four hearts 
and play the hand beautifully, while he 
may defend a four spade bid very 
faultily. 





7 the usual course, by "the 
four persons at the table, 





A clever division of the 
backs of Par Auction 


cards, which are more 
the fully’ described in the MY of three or four bids 


each knowing only his own 
cards and the bids made 
by others. This is auction 
at its best. 

In the two hands illys. 
trated here, for instance, 


this article WaS permissible under the 














circumstances. It will 
well repay a close study, 
VY Q865 
&j2 No. 2, 
9 QJ3 
®A862 
0 343 9A97 
#A108643|, ° 3 |4#K7 
o 64 z -|9AK75 
@J7 #K1094 
9 K102 
#0095 
> 10982 
#053 


Z deals. This is a typical Par Auction 
hand. In this case, therefore, the ques- 
tion is how to play it, the final declara- 
tion being practically forced by perfect- 
ly natural bidding. Z passes, A calls the 
clubs, Y passes and B says no-trump. 
What is the par of this hand, each per- 
son playing without the knowledge of 
anything but his own cards and the 
dummy? _ 

Next mor‘h the answer to these two 
problems wil be given. 


Hard Luck Hands 


PROPOS of the hard luck story 
’ in the January number, concern- 
ing two no-trumpers that lost a little 
slam apiece, a correspondent sends the 
following deal from a duplicate game, 
which also illustrates how much there 
is in luck, and also in the bidding of 
the opponents: 














9 Q653 
&@962 
097 
@ 10832 
9 j4 Y y K 1072 
#AKQ743/ , °° 3] @ 105 
© AQ53 2 © 862 
@6 @A754 
9 A98 
aJ8 
© KJ 104 
@KQJ9 
Z dealt. At the tables at which he 


bid no-trump and A passed, he lost 4 
little slam, being forced to discard down 
to two hearts, three diamonds and the 
king nine of spades, dummy holding 
three hearts and four spades. B dis- 
carded two spades and two diamonds. 
A led the heart jack for the seventh 
trick, the queen, king, and ace falling. 
The spade let B in to make three hearts 
and then lead a diamond through Z. 
Little slam; 380 points for A and B. 
At the tables at which Z bid a spade, 
instead of no-trump, A doubled or bid 
clubs. At clubs, whether bid at once, 
or as a denial of hearts after the double, 
A went game if Z discarded either of 
the red suits on the third trump lead. 
If not, A had the luck to make five odd 
by establishing the fourth diamond. 
At two tables, A thought the heart 
contract a better chance for game than 
clubs, and left B’s answer to the double 
alone. At one table B made three odd, 
scoring 40 points. At one table B 
thought he was strong enough to let the 
double stand, another example of the 
tremendous influence of the bidding on 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Already, the enthusiasm which first greeted 
the great beauty displayed by the New 
Series of the good Maxwell has deepened 
and ripened into permanent public favor. 


For the owners of these fine cars, and 
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through them the people at large, have dis- 
covered that underneath their handsome 
exterior is the goodness which assures 
power and performance, and an unusual 
ability to render reliable, saving service. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type lamps; Alemite lubri- 
cation; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; 
new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added 





MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 







A MAXWELL 


“The Good 





MAXWELL 
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Tweed 
Apparel 


is increasing in favor with well dressed men 
and women. Both fashion and comfort 
approve it. 

Appearance and quality equally recom- 
mend that the material chosen be 


Kenwood Tweeds 


Custom tailors of smart apparel and fore- 
most retailers of men’s clothing sell Ken- 
wood Tweeds 

because the patterns are those most favored in 
fashion’s circles 

because the pure new wool used in Kenwood 
Tweeds is the finest long COMBING wool 
the world produces, which, with special 
Kenwood methods of handling and fin- 
ishing, creates a fabric that has unusual 
lustre, brilliance and wearing qualities. 

because every piece of Kenwood Tweed cloth 
represents the utmost in style, in quality 
and in service. 

Interesting information about tweeds, which should be in the hands of every 


purchaser of clothing will, on receipt of request with name and address of 
your tailor or clothier, be sent you free of cost. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


Robert T. Francis, Selling Agent, 
25 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Ten Years of the New Stagecraft 


(Continued from page 47) 


canvases of the Russians. He studied 
the current realistic theatre and achieved 
the plastic setting. He has run this 
through to the point where its limits 
are reasonably obvious. Now he is be- 
ginning to explore the theatrical possi- 
bilities of those tendencies in modern 
art which are most easily grouped under 
the term expressionist. He is turning 
more and more away from the conven- 
tional theatre of the picture frame, the 
“fourth wall” and the objective per- 
formance, and he is leaning toward ex- 
periment with formal methods of pro- 
ductions and with wholly new types of 
theatres. 

Upon the American stage the principal 
effort in expressionism has come from 
Robert Edmond Jones, notably in the 
production of Macbeth by Arthur Hop- 
kins, for which he made designs. The 
failure of the production was essentially 
the failure of the director and the actors 
to rise to the challenge of the settings 
and lights. 

The same challenge resides in most 
of the experiments and theories -of our 
younger artists leading to a formal 
theatre. Again the most notable experi- 
ment is to the credit of Jones; in 
Richard III he made the permanent 
background of the whole play the 
gray. walls of the Tower of Lon- 


‘don and placed within these bare indi- 


cations of the various scenes, an iron 
cage for the prison of Henry VI, a 
high-backed throne for the coronation, 
a gibbet for the final episode. The 
Shakespearean stage as developed in 
Germany, with side portals, inner pro- 
scenium and inner scene, first reached 
America in the Twelfth Night which 
Urban designed in 1915 for Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry. Granville Barker’s artist, 
Norman Wilkinson, showed New York 
an adaptation of the same method for 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Rollo Peters has freely applied it to 
The Bonds of Interest for the Theatre 
Guild and to The Prince and the Pauper 
for William Faversham. 

Though Jones has put little thought 
on the physical architecture and ar. 
rangements of the theatre, he has led 
again in plans for formalizing the the. 
atre. Beginning with a scheme for the 
presentation of Shelley’s Cenci centred 
within a setting of a moving and 
posing chorus upon a platform like a 
prize ring surrounded by spectators, 
Jones has gone on to conceptions of 
community drama in which the players 
become merely parts of “group beings,” 
themselves both settings and dramatic 
personages. As a final faith this greatest 
of America’s scenic artists discards set- 
tings altogether for a bare platform with 
an architectural background, and places 
the emphasis upon the movement of the 
players. 

Which brings us, naturally enough, to 
the basic problem of the director, the 
problem that the artists have only re- 
stated not solved. To-day the need in 
America is for artists who like Sam 
Hume can turn to direction or who like 
Jones can inspire it. America is weak- 
est where it must be strongest. It lacks 
modern producers of the number or the 
ability of its artists. 

Thus stands the new stagecraft after 
ten years. It is bearing straight towards 
a new theatre, a theatre where realism 
is barred, where even a beautiful illusion 
is not the end. It seeks direct and 
honest theatricalism, the actor presented 
as the actor, the background as the 
background, and the play reanimated 
by the genius of direction. The artist 
abdicates in favor of the artist-director. 
But—in America—his successor has not 
yet put in an appearance. 


Latter Day Helens 


(Continued from page 29) 


amount of progress, an exquisite inter- 
ruption comes, as a butterfly settling 
upon a blossom. Away go the thoughts 
with such difficulty concentrated upon 
shells: it is Leda needing his attention 
and his time to tell him an interesting 
tale about the youngest of her aunts. 
As in all other things, Patrocles has a 
share in Leda’s aunts. “Thy aunts shall 
be my aunts,” whispered he on his wed- 
ding day. As whispered also Leda, for 
Patrocles has no aunts. 


A Young Woman of the Sea 


—wOMETIMES Patrocles, akin to the 

tyrant of Samos, feels that life has 
given him too much, placed upon his 
shoulders a young woman of the sea, 
lovely, gay, gifted, but a little heavy, 
There comes upon him a need to com- 
mune with the shade he calls his self. 
He goes into his study and locks the 
door. But Leda has a skeleton key, and 
when she comes in she has tact enough 
to suggest that he must have locked the 
door by mistake. Patrocles is not en- 
tirely unhappy. He likes washing up 
dishes and having his views put right. 
Or if he does not like this, he feels it to 
be the wiser course to like what he has. 
Sometimes the weight of his companion- 
ship with the great tells upon him, but 
he knows that uneasy is the head that 
bears a crown. He bears the crown. He 
bears it very well. He proposed to Leda 
under the impression that he could sup- 
port her; he has found that he must 
sustain her, be her shadow and maintain 
hers. Perhaps the irresponsible past 


that bred in him an irresponsibility al- 
most ribald finds in his present life a 
chastening. He has found the usefulness 
of life that makes it dignified. His 
energy, his fortune, the graces of his 
daughters, the ambition of his sons, to 
what higher destiny could they be de- 
voted, on what nobler altar could they 
be offered up than on Leda’s, so that 
she may wax fat, grow sleek, enrich her 
lust for life with lusts less vivid? 

Once Patrocles raised the anger of 
Leda. It was only once: during the 
honeymoon Patrocles and Leda made 
the popular agreement that Leda should 
have her way in minor issues and Patro- 
cles in major issues; fortunately no 
major issues arose in the first eleven 
years. But something in the nature of 
a major issue occurred when Leda re- 
marked that the day and night arose 
from the fact that the sun turned round 
the earth. Patrocles said: “I don’t 
think so.” The next two days were 
filled with denunciations, Patrocles 
knew nothing of astronomy; he was 4 
brute; he did everything to cross her. 
If she’d only known! what would her 
sainted mother say if she were alive! 
Then more bitterly: Oh, had she but 
the wings of a dove ...! At which 
Patrocles, with pardonable exasperation, 
replied that if she had the wings of 4 
dove she could fly to the sun and see. 
Then Leda wept, and an immense sense 
of guilt fell over Patrocles as Leda re- 
peated in broken tones that the sun 
turns round the earth. If she wills it, 
perhaps it does. 
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Yo Técla Pearls alone belongs the credit 
for having made the great cost of Ori- 
ental Pearls unnecessary and the superi- 
ority of Oriental Pearls unintelligible! 








IIS. Fifth t /lvenue New 
IO Rue de 1a Paix.Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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Diamond 
Clasps 
$100 to $350 
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Vrane’s 
S 








Writing Pape 





ELS 








For FouR generations one family has 
devoted itselt to keeping paper-mak- 
ing up to the standard of quality that 
was obtained in those far off handcraft 
days when its mill first started. 

Out of the papers thus produced our 
designers create stationery for social 
use in which nothing is spared to make 
each sheet, envelope and box reflect 
credit on the quality of the paper. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK - PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


> 

















THE NEw five quire box with 
paper and envelopes correctly 
proportioned to more nearly 
meet your social needs. An op- 
portunity to buy in quantity for 
stamping without the incon- 
venience and waste of an over- 
supply of envelopes with no 
sheets to match, 





ntervale | pe | 


Copley 


Your correspondence require- 
ments could demand nothing 
more correctand more beautiful 
than Crane’s Linen Lawn in 
any one of these five distinctive 
styles. 








Iris almost impossible foroneto 
remember all the little niceties 
of social correspondence. Here 
they allare ina littie book, pre- 
pared by Caroline De Lancey, 
a recognized authority. <*Cor- 
rect Social Correspondence’’ 
with usable samples of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn will be sent post 
paid on receipt of 60 cents. 
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OA Loveliness 
that is 








CLEVER woman surrounds herself with 

the exquisite influence of a perfume—for 
the right perfume, carefully chosen, gives her a 
delightful sense of fragrant daintiness. This and 
the contentment that perfume brings adds con- 
siderably to her poise and to her social charm. 


Is that the way your perfume affects you? If 
it doesn’t, you have not found the right one. 


A way to help you select your own particular 
fragrance was recently offered when the Inter- 
national Perfume Test showed how to be 
American in loveliness. 


Many women used to be prejudiced against 
American perfumes, because of the foreign per- 
fume tradition. They probably didn’t know 
that a great American perfume house searches 
the world over for the finest flower essences, 
rare spices and precious oils, to be blended into 
perfumes. They turned to one imported per- 
fume after another. The idea seemed to be 


that the more expensive the brand the better it 
must be. 











It took the International Perfume Test to over- 
throw this tradition. This is how it was done: 


Two men, prominent in New York City, conducted the Test, with 
the assistance of 103 women acting as jurors. The two judges purchased 
three of the most popular imported perfumes and three Colgate perfumes— 
all in original unopened bottles. They poured the contents into six plain 
bottles, numbered from one to six, and kept a record by which they alone 
knew which number represented each perfume. 

Each of the jury of 103 women chose her favorite from six slips of 
Perfumers Blotting Paper, scented from the numbered bottles under the 
supervision of the judges. Each indicated her first choice, her second, her 
third, etc. A careful record was kept of a// selections. 

The result, when perfumes were thus judged by preference alone, was 
most interesting. Many of the women had stated — before the Test —a 
decided preference for some foreign brand. Yet in the Test — Colgate’s 
Florient (Flowers of the Orient) won first choice. 

Many thousands of women have since made the Test and 
found how true was the perfume judgment of the impartial 
jury. You, also, can make it, and find in Florient a true ex- 
pression of American loveliness. 


COLGATE’S 


lorien? a? ume 
[lowers of the Orient’ 


The 103 women who made the International Perfume Test were chosen 
from among professional and business women, college women at Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, distinguished women of the stage, then 
playing in New York, women of prominence and the plain everyday Mrs. 
A and B—all fastidious about their perfume. 


For details of the Test and a miniature Test Set by which you yourself may 
compare the delightful Colgate perfumes with whatever you are using, send 2c 
in stamps to Colgate & Co., Dept. 262, 199 Fulton Street. New York City. 
If in Canada, address 137 McGill Street, Montreal. Offer good only in United 


States and Canada. 
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World’s Greatest Books 
On Sale Till March 30 


Here is the bargain of bargains! 


books at the unheard-of price of 10c each. ; 
purchased in the ordinary way in expensive bindings. 
on March 30 the price goes back to 25c each 


Grab it! 





ONLY 


10c 


EACH 


Until March 30 we offer any of the following 
Many of these books would cost from $1 to $3 if 
This is strictly a limited offer— 
the regularly advertised price. 


If the post- 


mark on your envelope shows that your order was mailed after midnight of March 30, 


we shall be obliged to return your money. 


Order as few or as many books as you like— 


they are the best in the English language—and the entire library costs so little that you 


can well afford to order every book. 


—tremendous production makes possible the extremely low price. 
book is preceded by a number—for instance, if you want Carmen, merely write down “21” 
—that makes it easy for you and insures more prompt delivery, as we handle all book 


orders by number. 
Order by Number 


Ww 
oO 


44 


be 
a 


75 


Sale Ends March 30 


=S @o NO WwW N= 
=x 


Take 


Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 

Reading Jail. 

Eighteen Little Essays. Vol- 

taire. 

De Maupassant’s Stories. 

A Liberal Education. Thomas 

ey. 
Windermere’s Fan. 

Oscar Wilde. 

Francis Thompson. 

Debate on Religion between 

John Haynes Holmes and 

George Bowne. 

Poe’s Tales. 

Is Free Will a Fact or Fal- 

lacy? Debate. 

What Every Girl Should 

Know. Mrs. Sanger. 

Balzac’s Stories. 

On Walking. Thoreau. 

idle Thoughts of an Idle 

Fellow. Jerome. 

Nietzsche: Who te Was and 

or. 


Merim 


Carmen. ee. 
Other Stories. 


The Kiss and 
Chekhov. 

Rhyming Dictionary. 

On Going to Church. Ber- 

nard Shaw. 

Last Days of a Condemned 

M 


an. ugo. 
Toleration. Voltaire. 
Dreams. Schreiner. 

What Life Means to Me. 
Jack London. 
Pelleas and Melisande. Mae- 
terlinck. 
Poe’s Poems. 

Brann: Smasher of Shams. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Maxims of La _ Rochefou- 
cauld. 
Soul of Man Under Social- 
ism. Oscar Wilde. : 
Dream of John Ball. Wil- 
liam Morris. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson. 

Did Jesus Ever Live? De- 
ate. 

House and the Brain. Bul- 
wer Lytton. 7 
Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
From Monkey to Man. 
Marriage and Divorce. De- 
bate by Horace Greeley and 
Robt. Owen. 
Aesop’s Fables. 
Tolstoi’s Stories. 
alome. Oscar Wilde. _ 
Renounced the Faith. 
Jack London. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Three Lectures Evolu- 
tion. Haeckel. 
Common Sense. Thos. 


aine. 
Bruno: His Life and Mar- 


on 


tyrdom. 

Voltaire. Victor Hugo. 
Insects and Men; Instinct 
and Reason. Darrow. 
Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. Oscar Wilde. 
Wisdom of Ingersoll. 

Rip Van Winkle. 
Boccaccio’s Stories. 
pigrams of Wit. 

merson’s Essay on Love. 
olstoi’s Essays. 
Schopenhauer’s Essays. 
Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
Lamb’s Essays. 

Poems of Evolution. An- 
thology. 

Color of Life. E. Halde- 
man-Julius. 
Whitman’s Poems. 
The Choice of Books. 


yle. 
The Prince of Peace. 
Bry 





Car- 


How to Be an Orator. John 
P. Altgeld. 

Enoch Arden. 

Pillars of Society. Ibsen. 
Care of the Baby. 

Common Faults in Writing 
English. 

Marriage: Its Past, Pres- 
ent and Future. Besant. 


The Attack on the Mill. 
Emile Zola. 

On Reading. Georg Brandes. 
Love: An Essay. Montaigne. 
Vindication of Thos. Paine. 
ingersoll. 

Love Letters of Men and 
Women of Genius. 
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123 
125 


126 
127 
128 


145 
148 


173 


Send orders up to midnight of March 30. 
Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 
174 


175 
176 


177 
178 


Manhood: The Facts of 
Life Presented to Men. 
Hypnotism Made Plain. 
ow to Live 100 Years. 


ornaro. 
Trial and Death of Soc- 


rates. 

Confessions of an Opium 
Eater. De Quincey. 
Dialogues of Plato. 
Tartuffe. Moliere. 

The Red Laugh. Andreyev. 
Thoughts of Pascal. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. 
Pocket Theology. Voltaire. 
Battle of Waterloo. Hugo. 
Seven That Were Hanged. 
Andreyev. 
Thoughts 
Geo. Sand. 
How to Strengthen Mind 
and Memory. 

now, to Develop a Healthy 


ates 





and = Aphorism. 


nd. 
How to Develop a 
Will p Strong 


How to Develop a Magnetic 
Personality. 

How to Attract Friends. 
to Be a Leader of 





ot England, 

of France. 

of Japan. 

of China. 

of italy. 

of Russia. 

of Ireland. 

of Spain. 

of Arabia. 

on = Spiritualism. 
Doyle and Joseph 


Vegetarianism. Debate. 
War Speeches of Woodrow 


son. 
History of Rome. A. F. 
les. 


Expectant Mothers 
Should Know. 

Julius Caesar: Who He 
as and What He Accom- 
plished. 

Rome or Reason. Debate. 
Ingersofl and Manning. 
Christian. 
Ingersoll and 


Redemption. Tolstoi. 
Foundation of Religion. 
Principles of Electricity. 
Socialism for Millionaires. 
. B. Shaw. 

Child Training. 

Home Nursing. 

Studies in Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer. 

Would Practice of Christ's 
Teachings Make for Social 





2 Progress? Debate 


Bismarck and the German 


ee : 

‘ope Leo’s E 

Seclatism. neyclical on 
as Poe Immoral? 

H. Whitman. — 

Great Ghost Stories. 

Cromwell and His Times. 

Strength of the Strong. 

—o w 
an o Woul i 
Kling. uld Be King. 
oundations of th 
Movement. siieeaal 

Wendell Phillips. 

Epigrams of Ibsen. 

Maxims. Napoleon 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Marx vs. Tolstoi. 

Alice in Wonderland. 





Lincoln and th i 
‘Clase e Working 


Ingersoll’s 

| oo eg . 
oun 

ne Wwe the Blind. 


- G. Wells. 

Karl Marx and th - 

can Civil War. — 

Michael Angelo’s Sonnets. 
Wells 


Discovery of, the Future. 
nglish as e Is ‘ 
Mark Twain. — 
Rules of Health. Plutarch. 
Epigrams of Oscar Wilde. 
Church Property Be Taxed? 


Debate. 
ae Life Any Meaning? 
e 
Ellen 


Lecture on 


ate. 

Evolution of Love. 
Key. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Lowell. 
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Over three million of these books have been sold 


Order by number—each 


Order by Number 
Free Speech Trial of Wm. 
Penn 


Science of History. Froude. 
Four Essays. Havelock 


Ellis. 

Subjection of Women. John 
Stuart 5 

One of Cleopatra’s Nights. 
Gautier. 

Constitution of League of 
Nations 

Havelock Ellis. 





Eugenics. 


183 Realism in Art and Litera- 


184 
185 
186 


187 
188 


ture. Darrow. 
Primitive Beliefs. H. M. 


ichenor. 

History of Printing. Dls- 
raell. 

How I Wrote ‘‘The Raven,” 


‘oe. 
Whistler’s Humor. 
How Voltaire Fooled Priest 


and King. ‘ow. 
189 Eugenics. Havelock Ellis. 
190 Psycho-Analysis — The Ke: 


9 


192 
196 
197 
198 
200 
201 


20: 


203 


20 


205 
206 


20 


20: 


nN 


ae 


N 


oe 


y 
od Human Behavior. Field- 
ng. 

Evolution vs. Religion. 
almforth. 
Book of Synonyms. 


How to Keep Well. 
oe. George 


and. 
Witticisms and Reflections 
of Mme. De Sevigne. 
Majesty of Justice. Anatole 
France. 
Ignorant Philosopher. 

Itaire. 


Vo i 
oe aod the Saints. 


. M. Tichenor, 
Survival. of the Fittest. 
H. Tichenor 





Rights of Women. 

lock Ellis. 

Sun Worship and Later Be- 

liefs. H. M. Tichenor. 

Artemus Ward, His Book. 

Debate on Capitalism a 
li Soli an 


Have- 





Nearing. 
Olympian Gods. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

Debate on Birth Control. 
Mrs. Sanger and Winter 
Russell. 

Aspects of Birth Control. 
Medical, Moral, Sociologi- 


cal. Dr. Knopf. 
210 The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. 


21 


Gilbert prey. 
| Idea of God in Nature. 


John Stuart Mill 





212 Life and Character. Goethe. 

213 Lecture on Lincoln. Robt. 
G. Ingersoll. 

214 Speeches of Lincoln. 

215 The Miraculous Revenge. 
Bernard Shaw. 

216 Wit of Heinrich Heine. 
Geo. Eliot. 

218 Four Essays. Jean Jaures. 


219 T 
220 


22 


22: 
2 


Nn 
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224 


22 


2 
22 
22 


229 
230 
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23 
23 
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he Human Tragedy. 

Anatole France. 
Essays on the New Testa- 
ment. Robert Blatchford. 

1 Women, and Four Other 
Essays. Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 

The Vampire and Other 
Poems. Rudyard Kipling 
Essays on Swinburne. Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

God: The Known and Un- 
known. Samuel Butler. 
On a_ Certain Condescen- 
sion in Foreigners. Jas. 
Russell Lowell. 

Professor Bernhardi: A 
Play. Arthur Schnitzler. 
Keats, the Man, His Work 
and His Friends. 

8 Aphorisms of Thomas Hux- 
ey. 

Diderot. Havelock Ellis. 
The Fleece of Gold. Theo- 
phile Gautier. 

{ Eight Humorous Sketches. 
Samuel Clemens (Mark 
wain). 

2 The Three Strangers. Thos. 
ardy. 

3 Thoughts on 
and Art. Goe 


Literature 


234 McNeal - Sinclair. Debate 
on Socialism. 

235 Five Essays. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. 

236 The State and Heart Af- 
fairs of King Henry VIII. 

237 Poems In Prose. Baude- 
aire. 

238 Reflection on Modern Sci- 
ence. Huxley. 


Entire Library—239 Volumes Worth $59.75—Only $16.90 until March 30 


These books are recognized masterpieces. 
pensive bindings, would cost $1 to $3 each. 


Many of them, purchased in the ordinary way in ex- 
Think of getting an entire library for the usual price of 


a dozen books! But your order must be mailed not later than March 30. 239 vols. for $16.90. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


While we have plenty of books to fill all orders, we advise prompt action. 


if you don’t like them, send them back and we'll return your money. 


on good book paper, 64 to 160 pages each. 


Pocket size. 


sound im heavy card cover paper. 


Sale Ends March 30 

All books guaranteed— 
All books are clearly printed 
Remem- 


ber this is a limited offer—closes March 30—send your order and draft, money order or registered 
Postage prepaid on cash orders. 


letter today—if you order 20 books send $2—if 50 send $5, and so on. 
Carriage charges collect on C. O. D. orders, 


Add 10c to personal checks for exchange. 


E. H. Julius, Pres., Appeal Publishing Company, 1024 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kansas 











VANITY FAIR 


Here Comes the Bride 


(Continued from page 52) 


CHAIRMAN: We will now have a 
speech from Miss Katharine—grab her. 
Don’t let her get away !—a speech from 
Miss Katharine Schuyler. You will re- 
member Miss Schuyler as the young 
woman who was never going to marry, 
who turned a bleak eye on all twosing, 
petting and promming, who was going 
to devote her life to archzological— 

VorcE From Rear: Aw, that was 
because she had a crush on the in- 
structor! We were all going to do that! 

CHAIRMAN: Silence, worm!—to 
archeological research along the upper 
Nile. Miss Schuyler will now rise and 
make a speech. Teazle, let her up. 

(And so on and so on) 


Farce VII 
(Three Days before the Wedding) 
AME as farce I. 
Brwe: It’s a sight,—there! I 
won’t wear it! (etc., etc.) 


Farce VIII 
(Two Days before the Wedding) 


BEDROOM, charmingly furnished 

in dove-grey and lilac. Reclining 
on the bed, with one foot supported by 
a pillow, the Third Bridesmaid. Stand- 
ing by the bed, in the attitude of one 
rather too picked on by Fate, the Bride. 
Maid of Honour,and other Bridesmaids 
strewn about. 

Brive: Oh, Dodie, you might have 
known you'd sprain your ankle! Why 
in the world anybody wants to go 
stumbling around the Palisades by 
moonlight—oh, what ever shall I do! If 
only it had happened to Chloe or 
Blanche instead! 

FirTH AND SIXTH BRIDESMAIDS (to- 


gether) Well, I like that! 
Brive: Oh, but you know what I 
mean! It would have been so much 


easier to find an extra girl with dark 
hair—or even a blonde! But no, of 
course it had to be one of the red- 
haired ones! 


First BripesMaip: Molly’s_ red- 
headed. 
Brive: But those freckles!—it would 


be different if it weren’t in the day-time. 

FourtH BripEsMaIp: Why, Kay,— 
Sheila, of course! I wonder you didn’t 
think of her long ago! 

Brwe: I did, silly! 
know she was going to be here. 
was the first one I thought of. 

Tue Six BripesMaips (together) 
Well, really, Kay! 

SECOND BripEsMAID: I wonder which 
of us you would have left out, if you 
had known she was going to be here! 

BrwweE (flushing uncomfortably) Don’t 
be silly, Gwendolyn. 

SEconD BripEsMarp: I’m not silly. 
It’s a very interesting thought. 

Brive: Anyway, she’d poison me if 
I asked her now. 


But I didn’t 
She 


SrxtH BripesMaip: There’s Harriet 
Martin. 

Tuirp Bripesmaip: Oh, but Babbie, 
she could never get into my dress! 


(And so on and so on) 


Farce 1X 
(Day before the Wedding) 
A BED ROOM, charmingly furnished in 
lemon-yellow and cerise. Stretched 
on the bed, with a wet towel about her 
temples, the Bride. 

BrwE (in a high voice) I do. No, 
that’s too high. (in a low voice) I do, 

Mar or Honour (entering) No, 
that’s too low. They’ll think it’s a cou. 
ple of men getting married. 

Brive: Ag, how many aspirins can 
you take before you turn blue? 

Maio oF Honour: I don’t know, 
How many have you taken? 

Brive: Six, so far. 

Mai or Honour: Six! Well, I 
should say you’d be a nice deep ultra. 
marine by the time the gun goes off. 

Brive: Ag, what shall I wear that’s 
old, and what shall I borrow? 

Maip oF Honour: I don’t know. 
Borrow my lingerie-clasps, if you like; 
it won’t be the first time. 


Brie: Ag, listen. “J do.’ Is that 
too high? 
Mai oF Honour: Yes. Altogether, 


BrivE: Well, how’s this?—I do—no, 
that’s not right—I do—oh, did you hear 
my voice crack?—I know it will do 
that to-morrow!—I do—no, wait a 
minute—I do—Ag, listen: which is the 
best?—I do. I do. I do. 

Main or Honour (bursting 
shrieks of laughter) Oh, Kay! 

BRIDE (sitting up in bed and cocking 
one eye at her from under the towel, 
with dignity) Well, what’s the matter? 

Marp or Honour (rolling on the floor 
and gasping) Oh, you’re so funny! 

Brie (bursting into hysterical sob- 
bing) There I go again! Oh, ho, ho! 
She laughs! Ha, ha, ha! I’m funny, 
am I? Aw, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo! 

(And so on and so on) 


Farce X 
(Day of the Wedding) 
I front of a fashionable church. Street 
strewn with carriages, automobiles, 
gardenias, silk hats, etc. Entire cast as- 
sembled. 

Best Man (leaping from a carriage 
and waving a cablegram) Wait! Wait! 
Read this, somebody! I can’t! (He 
faints) 

DETECTIVE (picking up cablegram and 
reading it aloud) JUST ARRIVED IN 
PARIS. THOUGHT I COULD BE 
MORE HELP BY GETTING OUT OF 
WAY THAN BY ANYTHING ELSE! 


COULD DO. 
(Signed) THE BRIDEGROOM. 


into 


“Tm a Good Girl, | Am” 


(Continued from page 33) 


we see the loaded revolver and then for 
the better part of two acts each one of 
us is kept in suspense wondering to him- 
self, “When are they going to shoot the 
thing off!” This doubt and this over- 
centralization of attention rather de- 
tracts from other elements in the play 
which deserve to be closely observed. 
After all the piece is more than a trick 
play. It is an unusual and searching 
comedy of married life, but the one 
lone revolver is enough to make it seem 
above everything else a stunt play. 
The Wife with a Smile enlists Arnold 
Daly and Blanche Yurke, and both give 
interesting performances. On the first 
night Daly served as a model for all 
young actors both by example and in- 
direction. In the farce number on the 


programme, Boubouroche, he was al- 


most as ineffective as he was good in 
the earlier play. In one he made faces 
and in the other he didn’t. This seems 
to be the distinguishing characteristic 
between the good and the bad Daly. 

William Gillette has come to town 
in a melodrama called The Dream 
Maker, which is generally good fun 
although not quite inventive enough 
to last all through the evening. As long 
as Gillette is able to think up startling 
improbabilities, or rather adapt those 
of Howard E. Morton, on whose 
scenario the play is founded, everything 
is delightful. At the end things begin 
to happen about as you think they are 
going to and then diversion wanes. 
However, Gillette himself continues to 
wave from beginning to end. He gives 
an extraordinarily adroit performance. 
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Winter days invite yur KODAK 


Autographic Kodaks at your Dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 











92 VANITY FAIR 


Seventh Annual Chicago 


AUTOMOBILE 
SALON 


‘Presenting the cAristocracy of Motordom 


Drake Hotel, January 28th to February 4th, 1922 


The Automobile Salon presents annually to a 
distinguished and discriminating clientele all 
that is really meritorious in high-grade motor 
cars, custom coachwork, and the various ac- 
cessories thereto; admirably staged ina beautiful 
and appropriate setting, and on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance and character 
of the products exhibited. 


With the best products of five nations on exhibi- 
tion, the Automobile Salon is truly international in 
scope, and serves that limited group of motorists 
who seek individuality and quality. 


The WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR CARS 
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Town Brougham on Minerva 6-cylinder Chassis. Painted Black — 
Belgian Brass Trimmings—Luxuriously Upholstered In Heavy Fawn 
Broadcloth. Exclusive models will be on exhibition at the Automobile 
Salon—Drake Hotel, Chicago—Januar y 28th to February 4th, 


REGAL 


Ibert, Roi des Belges, has found 
Automobiles Minerva to his hiking 


in peace, war, and back to peace again. 


Regal and sumptuous in appearance, the 
stress of war campaigning was necessary 
to demonstrate Minerva's complete depend- 
abshity under any and all conditions. 


Belgian built, by Old World craftsmen, 
Minerva is truly the equipage of Kings 
—and Queens. 


MINERVA AUTOMOBILES 


Incorporated 


135 WEST 72ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branches to be established at 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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skibo 


own factories. 





Our stocks are selected from the products of 
leading makers and every article measures up to Win- 
chester standards of quality. Skiis, toboggans, snowshoes, 
ans, and sleds. Winchester skates— made in our 
Mackinaws, sheeplined coats, leather 


coats and vests, and transatlantic ulsters. 


WINCHESTER 
Winter Sport Equipment 





HE Winchester Stores are headquarters for depend- 


able equipment for every winter sport requirement. 


e world’s 


Write For Our Winter Sports Catalogue 


WINCHESTER 


47 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 


New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 


Worcester, Mass. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence, R. 

















The few simple explana- 
tions are in each deck. If 
you can’t get Par Auction 
at your dealer’s send us 
$1.50 or write for descrip- 
tive folder. 


Springfield 





Milton Bradley 


“Makers of the World’s Best Games” 






Par Auction 


Milton C. Work’s_ latest 
contribution to Bridge. 
Since the game was in- 
vented the biggest idea 
and the simplest. 


HAYE you ever sat through an evening 
Jooking at nothing higher than a 
jack? Or had a run of millionaire hands 
which let you get away with murder—but 
known all the while it wasn’t Bridge? 


Of course you have. Every player has. 
That’s why every player is going to en- 
thuse éver Par Auction. 

Par Auction is the creation of Milton 
C. Work, the acknowledged international 
authority. It takes the luck out of the 
game, but not the variety. Enlivens a 
table where the skill is unequal. Im- 
proves your play—painlessly. 

It’s real Bridge—no changes in the rules. 
And just one deck—no lumber-stacks of 
duplicate boards. Just the little figures 
and indicators on the backs of the cards, 
and you have a better version of the best 
game. 


Company 


Massachusetts 











VANITY FAIR 


Lydia, the Christian Slave 


(Continued from page 51) 


small book in mouth. Close view of 
title of book, Works of Saint Augustine. 
Goat puts book in Lydia’s lap. 


Title: With the Instinct of Blind 
Devotion He Showed Her the Path to 
Higher Things. 

Lydia sits on steps of slave block and 
reads Saint Augustine. Register moral 
ascent by brushing curls back from ears 
and gazing toward heaven. Auction 
commences. Courtiers throw flowers at 
female slaves. Bacchantes throw flowers 
at male slaves. Slaves hoist Lydia on 
block. She registers embarrassment and 
clasps book to breast. Goat bites auc- 
tioneer. Auctioneer announces: 

“Antinous, a young Bithynian slave.” 

Lydia registers shame, confusion, vir- 
ginal modesty and alarm. Faustina reg- 
isters sudden interest. Lydia says: 

“No. _My name is Lydia. And I am 
a Christian virgin.” 

Bacchantes_ register astonishment. 
(Music: Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tann- 
hauser). Hadrian displays emotion by 
parting whiskers and grinning with 
popped eyes. Auctioneer pulls shirt 
from Lydia’s left shoulder. Bidding be- 
gins. Faustina registers deep thought 
and perplexity. Dissolving view of 
Faustina, as young woman, holding 
naked female baby. 


Title: A Memory of Her Youth. 
Old man, very hard type, enters and 
tears baby from Faustina. She swoons. 


Title: 
hood. 

View returns to slave market. Ha- 
drian registers increasing passion by 
clutching stomach. He bids on Lydia. 
She swoons. Goat looks at her with 
book in its mouth. Iris out. 


Her Only Sin Was Mother- 


Title: And That Night There Was a 
New Favourite in the Imperial Palace. 

Imperial palace. A revel. Bacchantes 
and courtiers waving wine cups. Lydia, 
dressed in pearl trousers, revelling with 
Hadrian on a throne. Faustina register- 
ing jealousy. Goat registering sorrow 
and still holding book. Iris out. 


EEL 3. Title: The News Reaches 
Lydia’s Home Town. 

The village. Villagers looking simple 
and discussing the news. Lydia’s parents 
registering pride. 

Laughter. Enter Harmiodes, gloomy. 
He shows sudden resolve to rescue Ly- 
dia by inhaling heavily, clutching hands 
and rushing off. Fadeout. 


Title: Torn by the Envenomed Fangs 
of Jealousy, Harmiodes Rouses_ the 
Wild Arabs of the Desert to Attack 


Egypt. 
Desert. Harmiodes rousing Arabs on 
camels. They register venom and yell. 


View of Harmiodes on elephant help- 
ing Arabs down road marked, “To 
Egypt, 40 Parasange.” Fadeout. 


Title: News of the Revolt Reaches 
the Enervated Emperor. 

Imperial Palace. Revel going on. 
Messenger covered with seaweed rushes 
in. (Seaweed indicates he has crossed 


water). He hands scroll to Hadrian 
who exhibits anger. Goat enters and 
eats scroll. Courtiers draw swords and 
rush out. (Music: Soldiers Chorus 
from Faust). Lydia registers despair. 
Tris out. 

Title: Hadrian and His Little Fav- 
ourite. 


Deck of ship. Hadrian in armour, 
looking sternly at sea. Faustina, look- 
ing sternly at Lydia, looking stern. 
Bacchantes revelling with courtiers in 
armour, waving swords at sea. (Music: 
Many Brave Hearts Are Asleep in the 
Deep). Fadeout. 


Title: By the Eternal Waters of the 
Ancient Nile in Egypt. 

Palm Garden. Lydia reading works 
of Saint Augustine to goat who registers 
devotion. Close view of lovebirds bill. 
ing in tree. (Music: Love Nest), 


Title: And Meanwhile the Insulted 
Faustina Broods in the Temple of 
Venus. 

Range of Doric columns. Statue of 


Venus de Milo. Faustina brooding in 
black crépe de chine. Slow fadeout to 
help impression of brooding. 


Title: 
Nature. 

Temple of Venus in Rome. 
claps her hands. Negro slaves appear 
dressed as Ashantis. She orders them to 
kill Lydia wherever she may be. 


Title: Unconscious of Approaching 
Disaster, Hadrian Leads His Army 
Against the Unprincipled Arabs. 

Plain. Obelisk. (Use model in Cen- 
tral Park). Hadrian in chariot (Bar- 
num and Bailey type) leading army. 
Courtiers saying farewell to Bacchantes, 
Hadrian waves sword. Courtiers wave 
swords. Fadeout. 


Title: The Tides of Battle Mingle 
in Irrepressible Fury! 

Closeup of Hadrian looking furious. 
Closeup of Harmiodes on elephant, look- 
ing furious. Closeup of courtier spear- 
ing Arab. Closeup of dust rolling. 


Title: But in the Garden by the 
Nile All Was Peace. 

Palm Garden. Lydia feeding the goat 
milk. Goat registering pleasure. 


Title: By Order of the Empress. 

Road. Ashanti slaves hurrying fierce- 
ly in chariots. Panorama of battle. 
Hadrian spearing Roman soldier. Pan- 
orama of dust cloud. 


Title: Faustina’s Slaves Assail the 
Peaceful Garden. 

Wall. Ashantis assailing gates. Palm 
garden. Lydia looking alarmed, holding 
goat. Goat looking for appropriate pas- 
sage in works of Saint Augustine. Close- 
up of passage: “Look upward for your 
safety.” Goat urges Lydia to a palm 
tree. Lydia looks into the branches and 
registers gratitude by kissing goat on 
nose. She climbs tree. Goat leaves. 
Ashantis rush in and_ shake tree. 

Battle. Harmiodes fighting Hadrian 
and six courtiers. He kills Hadrian by 
strangling him. Goat rushes in and 
tugs Harmiodes by leg to lead him to 
the tree. Harmiodes understands and 
rushes off on a camel. 


Title: Faustina Arrives in Egypt to 
See That Her Savage Orders Have Been 
Obevyed. 

Road. Faustina, very savage in white 
gauze, driving a chariot. 

Gate of garden. Harmiodes enters on 
camel, followed by Arabs and goat. 

Palm garden. Ashantis still shaking 
tree. Enter Harmiodes in arms. Har- 
miodes escapes, bearing Lydia in his 
arms. Faustina, enraged, rushes in. 

Goat brings Saint Augustine to 
Faustina and bites her ankle until she 
pays some attention to him. He points 
to flyleaf. Closeup of flyleaf, inscribed, 
“To my little Lydia on her First Birth- 
day, from Faustina,” in Roman letters. 
Faustina registers maternal emotion by 
gazing after Lydia and clasping her 
breasts with both hands. (Music: Ber- 
ceuse from Jocelyn). Faustina says: 

“My own little girl!” 


Faustina Conquers Her Better 


Faustina 


Title: Hand in. Hand, Toward a 
Happier Life. 
Desert. Harmiodes and Lydia walk- 


ing toward the setting sun. Dull fade- 


out on a kiss. 
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LOCOMOBILE 


N order to accentuate the enormous structural strength and vitality of 

the Locomobile its Makers announce an entirely new specific time and 
distance Guarantee on individual components. 

Perhaps in no other way can the sincerity and real value of the car be so 
convincingly stated. 





GUARANTEE 





THE Frame. The foundation of the car replaced free if it Lreaks or sags in 15 years. 

Tue EncineE BeEp is also guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Cy.inpers. New ones will be provided, no charge, if they crack inside of 3 years. 

Tue Crank Suart is to be installed free if it should break in 5 years. 

Tue ConnectING Robs are guaranteed against breakage for 5 years. 

Tue Piston anp Rinos are guaranteed for 1 year. 

Tue Front AXLE is guaranteed against breakage for 15 years. 

Tue CARBURETOR, if permission is given to seal to prevent meddling, is 
guaranteed against replacement of parts in 3 years. ; 

Tue Macneto is guaranteed for 25,000 miles. 

Tue RapiaTor is guaranteed for 2 years. 

Tue C.utcu is guaranteed for 25,000 miles. 

THE TRANSMISSION CaSE is guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Brakes are guaranteed for 20,000 miles. 

THE Prope ier Suart is guaranteed for 50,000 miles. 

Tue Rear Axe Housinec anp TuBEs are guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Transmission Gears will be replaced without any charge, if one breaks. 

THE TRANSMISSION SHAFTS are guaranteed against breakage in 50,000 miles. 


THE STEERING GEar is protected by a special guarantee which replaces any 
part at any time without charge if it breaks. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL GEARS AND CaSE are guaranteed for 5 years. 
Tue Wirinc is guaranteed for 3 years. 

Tue Strartine Moror is guaranteed for 3 years. 

Tue Battery is guaranteed for 25,000 miles if well used. 

THE STEERING WHEEL is guaranteed for § years. 

THE Sprinos are guaranteed on a basis of 2 years. 

Tue WHEELS are guaranteed for § years. 

THE CircuLaTING Pump AND Fan, § years. 

Tue Rear Axe Gears, for 25,000 miles against breakage. 
Front Timinc Gears guaranteed against defect for 25,000 miles. 
Equipment. Even the details of equipment are guaranteed. 











THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, (onnecticut 
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NS] hy shoe with distinction 
jO-walin every line ~~ Scotch 
Grain from Martin’s 0’ 
Glasgie: ~ Scotch style 
rinces street ~ 
In tan or black- Nine dollars 
Mail orders receiv painstaking atten. 
tion - CA post-card brings a catalog 


¢, John Ward 


Inens Shoes 


ral Offises: 121 Duane street 
om New York City 


Stores in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABE 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE 
94 matew Shirts of Superior Quality is 


an achievement which has gained for 
us a notable reputation as preeminent Shirt- 
makers to a most discriminating clientele. 


At no time in the history of our organiza- 
tion have we been better able to meet the 
exacting demands of men who require 
Shirts of the most exceptional quality. 


We are now showing a complete assort- 
ment of the finest and most unusual Shirt- 
ings for Spring, many of which are French 
Materials in exclusive effects. 


Prices for Shirts to Measure 
range from $7.00 upward 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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The End of 


VANITY FAIR 


Little Rollo 


(Continued from page 45) 


to which Uncle George replied, sitting 
on the floor and making gestures over 
the edge of the table. 

The sun was shining when Rollo 
reached home and placed his cravat and 
gloves at his father’s door, keeping the 
scarfpin for himself, but the little fel- 
low was delighted to see that it was 
only half-after seven by the parlour 
clock, so that he had obeyed his father’s 
instructions and got home before nine 
after all. 


The Wedding 


THE next day was the wedding and 
you may be sure Rollo was up be- 
times, after a refreshing sleep of ten 
minutes. He dressed himself with par- 
ticular care, his heart pounding with 
excitement, for to-day he was to see 
Anabelle, who had arrived from her 
seminary the evening before! 

All the family were early astir, and 
there was much scrubbing and inspec- 
tion of finger nails and ears, and rust- 
ling of starchy garments, and at 
promptly half after eleven, the entire 
family set forth, except Jonas, who had 
gone before in his squeakiest shoes, for 
he was to guard the wedding gifts lest 
some of the guesis should steal them. 

The apartment was large but the 
company was larger and, as many had 
already arrived, Rollo soon found him- 
self in a dense crowd in which he 
could catch no glimpse of Anabelle, but 
had only a view of the elbows and 
waist-lines which were on a jevel with 
his eyes. Just as he was feeling quite 
faint and stunned from bumping his 
head against the‘ gentlemen’s hip-pock- 
ets, he was rescued by Mr. Stewart and 
dragged into a room where the ushers 
were forming the nuptial procession. 

Suddenly, from a veritable forest of 
rubber-plants, the strains of Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March smote the air, 
the hum of conversation died down and 
the lovely bride, preceded by Anabelle, 
and accompanied by her aged father in 
a wheel-chair, moved majestically down 
an aisle which Jonas had cleared. Rollo 
was propelled forward into his place, 
and, blushing furiously, marched by 
Anabelle’s side until they reached the 
arch of smilax and roses beneath which 
stood Dr. Ordway, the minister. 

It was a beautiful sight, the bride in 
a lovely lavender dress, the dignified 
old father and the ushers, their red faces 
contrasting handsomely with their 
white carnations and gray cravats. 

But all this was a dream to Rollo, 
who had eyes only for Anabelle, be- 
witchingly fairy-like with her pale-blue 
dress and basket of flowers. It made 
Rollo’s head swim to look at her and 
as the words of the ceremony came to 
him indistinctly a vague resolve formed 
itself in his mind. At the words “And 
with all my worldly goods” he thought 
of his own possessions and wondered 
what Anabelle would think of his knife 
and of the decorated clam-shell which 
his Uncle had brought him from At- 
lantic City. 

“It is not’ much,” thought Rollo, 
“But one cannot give more than all, 
and O! how beautiful she is—!” 

And now they had reached the 
solemn part of the service where Dr. 
Ordway asked if there was anyone pres- 
ent who had any objection to the wed- 
ding. One of the gentlemen coughed 
rather loudly, but no one said anything 
and soon the ceremony was over and 


everyone was laughing and talking and 
congratulating the happy pair. 

Then for the first time Rollo had an 
opportunity to speak to Anabelle and 
you may be sure he lost no time in 
gaining her side. They were soon chat. 
ting merrily. 

“Let’s eat,” said Rollo, for his father 
had instructed him that he must be sure 
to get his luncheon at the wedding. 

When they had regaled themselves 
with the lavish collation, they joined 
the grown-up company who were 
dancing to the soft strains of three 
saxophones and a bass drum. 

“That was lovely,” said Rollo politely 
when the dance ended,—‘“but do you 
not think the party is getting a little 
rough ?” 

“So it is,” agreed Anabelle. “Let us 
sit on the stairs, where we can see 
without being seen.” 

“Yuppy,” said Rollo, and soon they 
were comfortably seated just beyond 
the landing with Anabelle quite close 
to Rollo and her brown eyes looking up 
into his blue ones. 


The Avowal 


OW Rollo did not know it, but sit- 

ting on a stairway with a young 
lady is an almost certain way of bring- 
ing about a proposal. Why this is we 
do not know, but so it is, and so it has 
been since stairs were first invented. 

All things seemed to conspire to bring 
to the surface a declaration of Rollo’s 
great love for Anabelle. The wedding 
had stirred him deeply, and Anabelle’s 
beauty, the dancing, and now this quiet 
corner with the sound of the saxo- 
phones softened by the distance. 

His hands were very cold and his 
voice trembled slightly as he said, with 
more originality than one would have 
expected—“Anabelle, I have something 
to say to you.” 

“Yes,” said Anabelle. 

“Yes,” repeated Rollo, “and this is 
what it is. I should like to marry you, 
Anabelle. But for several reasons I 
may not be able to do so. My worldly 
goods, to which Dr. Ordway referred, 
are of very little value, and moreover, 
from something Jonas said to me this 
morning I fear I may not be long for 
this world.” 

“O, Rollo,” cried the little girl, and 
put her hand over his. 

“But as I understand it,” continued 
Rollo, “we must first be engaged, and 
perhaps we should not take but one 
step at a time. Shall we be engaged, 
Anabelle ?” 

“Let’s,” she answered. 

“T regret,” said Rollo, “that I have 
no engagement ring, but perhaps for 
the present another piece of jewelry 
will serve.” 

So saying, he drew from his pocket 
the scarf pin which Uncle George had 
given him. 

As he went forward to fasten it in 
Anabelle’s dress she leaned toward him. 
It was as if two roses had been brought 
together by a breeze straying through 
a garden. Through Rollo’s heart spread 
a shivering thrill which carried no pre- 
sentiment of an untimely end, but 2 
feeling that he should live forever. 

“QO, Anabelle,” he whispered through 
her hair. “This must be the ending 
which Jonas prophesied—but what 4 
happy ending it is!” 

“It is only the beginning,” said Ana- 
belle, weeping. 
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“Built Up to a Standard 
Not Down toa Price” 
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Ana- This is the Dorris Distillator in which 
all unvaporized fuel is trapped and_ re- 


THE DORRIS DISTILLATOR 


tion chambers, fouled spark plugs, and, 
being forced past the 


Without Question 


If sheer beauty were the most desirable 
quality in a high-grade motor car, The 
Dorris 6-80 would still lead the entire field. 
No car, at any price, is so substantially 
good looking and at the same time so grace- 
ful. 


But even the great beauty of The Dorris 
6-80 must take second place when com- 
pared with the marvelous perfection that 
has been attained in mechanical design, in 
materials, in workmanship. 


As satisfying as The Dorris 6-80 is to 
the eye, its out-and-out dependability, its 
wonderful riding qualities and stability are 
even more satisfying. 


On the road with a Dorris one never 
feels the need of additional power or speed, 
and road shocks become pleasant undula- 
tions to those who are nestled in the rich 
upholstery. 


It is these qualities that induce the 
owner, the driver and the mechanic to join 
in saying, “No car is so good as The 
Dorris.” 


With sixteen years of high-grade auto- 
mobile manufacturing experience behind 
it, there is no wonder that The Dorris 6-80 
excels in every quality demanded by those 
who can afford the best. It’s a car that 
the most fastidious will always be proud of. 


The Dorris has led in Automobile Engineering since 1905. 


DORRIS MOTOR CAR Co., ST. LOUIS 
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The Greatest Value in Automobiles 


PAT. APPL. ra & 3 








turned to a central reservoir where it is 
distilled by heat into a thoroughly com- 
bustible gas. 


This prevents liquid fuel from getting 
into the cylinders and causing such com- 
mon troubles as carbon in the combus- 


E361A 


pisto n rings into the crank case, thinning 
and “cutting” the oil, unfitting it for lubri- 
cation. 

Dorris cars run smoother, sweeter and 


more economically because of the Dorris 
Distillator, 
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Every main street and by-way 
is now a hosiery exposition. 
Exposiery! More than ever 
before your stockings must 
withstand the double test of 
(1) elegance and (2) durability. 
The remarkable advance- 
ments which have been made 
in Phoenix structural and dye- 
ing processes have more than 
kept pace with the demands 
of fashion and the needs of 
economy. And they have put 
Phoenix first in world sales, 
by giving it long mileage and 
low cost—for all the family. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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vanced body fashions—a car that hugs- 
the-road at all speeds— with unusually 
minimized chassis rattles and squeaks- 
and powered by a motor in which a per- 
fect heat balance is always maintained, 
a perfect oil control always assured and 
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in which vibration is reduced to the 
very minimum, regardless of all speeds. 


At the. Chicago National Automobile 
Show, Coliseum—and at the Automobile 
Exhibit De Luxe, Elizabethean Room, 
Congress Hotel, Jan. 28th to Feb. 4th. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CoO., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 
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CORRECT APPAREL 


Jor Evening Wear 


AT the Store for New 
York Men one will find dress-shirts of the 
Jinest quality ready-to-wear. Plaits as well 
as plain bosoms. All sizes. Sleeve lengths 
33-36. Also distinctive dress collars and ties 


FER.[RIPLER 8 [O. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 18674 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 





Copyright 
by Wetzel, 1922 
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VANITY FAIR 


| Aesthetic Upheaval in France 


(Continued from page 49) 


painting portraits and taken to painting 
machines, why an author like Cendrars 
writes a novel in the form of a movie 
film and why a composer like Georges 
Auric devotes himself to fox trots and 
jazz. Even Jean Cocteau, who claims 
that in France he passes now “for the 
only modern detractor of the skyscraper 
and the affiche”, writes of a film called 
Carmen of the Klondike that “un pareil 
spectacle égale dans le souvenir les plus 
beaux livres du monde”, and longs wist- 
fully for New York, which he never 
has seen: A 


“J’aimais jadis les gratte-ciel et les ma- 
chines 

De New-York cité faite en affiches dessus 

Et dessous en égouts peuplés par la Chine 

(Aprés un incendie on s’en apercut).” 


“Machines, gratte-ciel, paquebots, 
négres,” he writes in Carte Blanche, 
“furont certainement l’origine d’une direc- 
tion neuve, excellente. Ils marchérent 
sur Capoue comme une armée d’élé- 
phants.” 

But the American who sees all this 
is tempted to cry out a warning: “Be 
that the elephants do not 
crush you! Do not try to make pets of 
the machines! In the country where 
you live, a dynamo is still a novelty; 
in your eyes, accustomed to low-built 


| cities—‘‘made to the measure of man”, 


to outlines, precise and gentle, that 
never obtrude themselves, to colors as 
soft and fine as if the whole world were 
water-colored, and to the® music and 
the pictures and the poems which have 
taken their shape from these things, the 
harsh and bulky forms of New York, 
with their giant angles and edges, seen 
to satisfy your senses with a violence 
which your own country cannot supply. 
All about you can see nothing but the 
monuments of the dead; our films and 
factories and marimbas are at least of 
the living world. Your spokesman and 
critic has said that he prefers an Ameri- 
can skyscraper, not to the fine build- 
ings of the past, but to the bogus’ build- 
ings of the present—to the modern 
French building designed in imitation 
of the eighteenth century. A_ sky- 
scraper at least makes no pretentions: 
it is simple and suited to its purpose. 
But a piece of paste eighteenth century 


is an offense against both beauty and 
taste—Well, I am not quite sure that 
he is right: he should live among us to 
know. The eighteenth century imita- 
tion means at least that you remember 
and admire the virtues of the eighteenth 
century. We, too, had an eighteenth 
century and we have forgotten it com. 
pletely; it founded our iiterature, in. 
vented our social ideals, produced the 
political philosophers who gave strength 
and dignity to the Republic; but among 
us to-day you can find no one to imi- 
tate either its architecture or its ideals, 
The buildings are flattening us out; the 
machines are tearing us to pieces; our 
ideals are formed by the movies and our 
taste by the posters and the jazz. Be 
careful how you fling away the rope 
thac unites you to the past from which 
you have fallen. In America many 
souls have gone starving on_ that 
very “belle simplicité’ that you ad- 
mire so much in the skyscraper. They 
would be better for living in a house 
that was even imitated from the eigh- 
teenth century. 

“And do not try to be too barbarous; 
it is impossible for you to succeed. The 
very essay in which you damn “le clair 
génie francais” is very evidently writ- 
ten in a style which no other genius 
could produce. It sounds clear in spite 
of everything—even when the thought 
is obscured. Your attempts at the bar- 
barous and the harsh are the most hor- 
rible things imaginable. Leave that sort 
of thing to us: our genius is adapted to 
it. We surpass you alike in the tri- 
umphs and the atrocities of the barbar- 
ous. Our greatest master, Shakespeare, 
did supremely well with our language 
what Jean Cocteau sits up nights to do 
indifferently with his. The electric signs 
in Times Square make the Dadaists look 
timid; it is the masterpiece of Dadaism, 
produced naturally by our race and 
without the premeditation which makes 
your own horrors self-conscious and 
which makes them offend our taste 
doubly because we know that they first 
offended yours. Our monstrosities are 
at least created by people who know no 
better. But yours are like risqué stories, 
told by well-bred young girls to show 
off their sophistication; they sadden 
even the ribald; they make even the 
barbarian wince!” 


A Handbook of Female Bores 


(Continued from page 36) 


Bore No. 4. The Lady Radical 
Now that the Espionage Act has 

been repealed, it is again safe to be 
a parlour radical, and spreading the gos- 
pel of revolution among the best people 
will once more become a fashionable 
device for the professional female bore. 
In the first place, its technique is very 
simple and easy to learn. It requires 
practically no intelligence and very lit- 
tle study. There is no abstruse termi- 
nology to master, as in psychoanalysis, 
no higher mathematics, as in Einstein, 
no joint-spraining body torture, as in 
Yogi contortionism, and no hereditary 
idiocy is necessary as in Vorticism. 


| Just a few stock phrases of revolution- 
| ary lingo, a series of the most damaging 


| social statistics in West Virginia, India, 





and Paterson, N. J., a brief familiarity 
with Who’s Who in Moscow and the 
Bronx, and the details of a few scandals 
in the older financial and diplomatic set, 
and the female Red Roaster is equipped 
to make everybody uncomfortable. 

The Radical method of boring is to 
be recommended because it creates the 
greatest misery to the greatest number. 
The expert female bore of the Red 
species can so poison the joy of life in 
you by what Mr. William Hard calls 
the Scarlet Woe, that you will never be 


the same again. One energetic Boudoir 
Bolshevik can spread more terror and 
discomfort in a given country-club set 
than a whole army of cubists and yeast 
eaters. Therefore, be careful not to be- 
come a Parlour Red, fr, once thor- 
oughly inoculated with “the critique 
of capitalist society” and the plans of 
millennial Socialism, your peace of soul 
is forever blasted. You cannot open 
your latest case of bootleg Scotch with- 
out the guilty feeling that you are 4 
“symptom of ruling class decay.” You 
cannot enjoy your new Rolls-Royce for 
fear that Max Eastman may soon ride 
in it as Commissioner of Proletarian 
Poetry. 

A final advantage of Boring with the 
blood-red auger is that the Social Rev- 
olution is always in vogue. It may be 
submerged temporarily, but it always 
comes back. Impressionism gave way 
to cubism; thyroids will be replaced by 
monkey glands; complexes of thwarted 
love will be superseded by new and 
more wishful inhibitions; und the real 
istic school of American fiction will be 
sweetened by a gladder compound 0 
sugar and syrup; artistic cults may 


come and _ scientific fads may 8% 
but the Socia! Revolution goes om 
forever. 
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Craftsmanship and Artistry find their true expression in each Kimball body. 
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| KIMBALL | 
| Enclosed Drive Limousine | C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
| Mounted on Cadillac Chassis. | Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road = 
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‘ Model “138” Brougham : 
The new DANIELS motor—8-cylinder, V type 
\ and unique in design—has now been tried out v 
- for two years and is just as individual in design s 
as is the body of the car. The angle of the 
cylinders—being less than 90°—assures smooth- At the Salon 
é ness, speed and heavy pulling power. Drake Hotel, Chicago © 
Jan. 28th to Feb. 4th, 1922 
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3 Specialists in Coachwork Ww? Makers of Daniels Eight : - 
cool DANIELS MOTOR COMPANY, READING, PA. ao) 
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you live out of town 


and 
you’re coming to New York 


and 


you want to know — 





What’s at the theatres and whether you 
want to see comedies, musical and other- 
wise, serious drama, the successes of the 
season, the unusual things that go on 
from time to time in the foreign theatres 
in New York. 


What operas are scheduled and the casts 
announced for them. 


What art galleries you can’t miss. 
What restaurants you’d like best. 
What books will be talked about by the 


time you arrive. 


What interesting collectors’ auction sales 
are in prospect— 


then write to 


VANITY FAIR'S 


Bureau of 


New York Amusements 


The Bureau will tell you what plays are where, and who 
is playing in them, and what other plays by the same 
author have been successes. 


And it will, if you like, give you an outline of the plot. 


It will give you a calendar of musical events for the time 
that you expect to be in New York. 


It will direct you to any kind of restaurants that interest 
you, from those that serve strange and exotic foods in out 
of the way streets to the smartest uptown places that con- 
form to the Paris type. 


In fact the Bureau will plan luncheon and dinner at a dif- 
ferent place every day, and a new play every night of your 
stay in New York. 


There is no charge for this service 


9 
@ VANITY FAIR’S & 


Bureau of 
New York Amusements 


19 West 44th Street New York 
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The Possibilities of Par Auction 


(Continued from page 84) 
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the result.” In this case Z made the odd 
trick, scoring 54 points. 

Here we have a swing all the way 
from 54 points plus for the dealer, 
through 40 minus, 179 minus, and 380 
minus, all due to the bidding and not a 
single point to the play, except the 
game in clubs. 


Answer to the January Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 

XXXII, by Harry Boardman, which 
is probably one of the most difficult of 
our eight-carders : 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks. 

Z starts with the ten of diamonds, 
upon which Y discards the eight of 
spades. No other opening and no other 
discard will solve. If Y discards the 
spade six, B allows the diamond ten to 
hold, which forces Z to shift to the 
clubs, and forces Y to let B win with 
the ten. The queen and another dia- 
mond throws Z back into the lead. If 
Y now holds queen and eight of spades, 
he has either no hearts, or a club and a 
heart. When Z leads the spade, B wins 
whatever Y plays and forces the ace of 


spades, giving A a club or a heart, ar. 
cording to Y’s discards, or B two spades, 

If Y discards correctly, the spade 
eight, B cannot bring off this coup, be- 
cause if he allows the diamond ten to 
win and then wins the club trick with 
the ten, returning the queen and another 
diamond, Y gets rid of the spade queen, 
keeping the six. Now when Z leads the 
small spade, B wins it, Z wins the next 
trick, and A has to discard, giving Y 
two tricks. If B does not lead the third 
diamond, Y and Z must make two 
spades, a club and a diamond. 

Y having discarded aright, B can do 
as he pleases about winning the first 
trick. If he wins it, and leads the club, 
A must play the queen to take his part. 
ner out of the lead and Y wins with 
the ace. Now the spade six goes 
through B, allowing Z to win with the 
ace and give Y the discard of the spade 
queen on the winning diamond. Now 
the club through A, forces that player 
to give Y a club and a heart trick. 

It should be noted that in this varia. 
tion, if A does not take his partner out 
of the lead by overtaking the club ten, 
Y will also pass it up, and B will have 
to lead something else. If a small 
spade, the queen wins and Y establishes 
a heart trick, Y and Z winning all the 
rest. If B leads the spade king, the ace 
wins and the queen is good later, so as 
to establish a heart trick before Y loses 
his ace of clubs; Z making his diamond 
and leading the spade. 

The false opening is the club. This 
A covers and Y wins. Now any spade 
led by Y, say the six, is just covered 
by B, forcing the ace, and Z leads the 
ten of diamonds, too late, as B wins it 
and returns the suit, giving Z two tricks, 
but that ends it. 


An Historical Débutante 


(Continued from page 30) 


hands) To think that I should see my 
family socially disgraced! 

Poppara: Perhaps I can arrange it 
so that you won't, dearie. (While her 
mother rocks to and fro with her face 
covered, Poppaea quickly opens the top 
of her signet ring and empties some 
powder from it into a wine glass. Then 
she pours in some wine and takes the 
glass to her mother) Here, mater, have 
your five o’clock Falernian and brace 
up. (Sabina takes the glass automati- 
cally. Poppaea continues, nonchalantly) 
You see, mater, I love Rufrius and I in- 
sist on marrying for love, at any rate, 
for my first husband. Another time I'll 
be willing to marry for some better 
reason. 

SaBInA: (drains the glass and hurls 
it in anger on the floor, where it breaks 
into the usual thousand pieces) So 
long as I live you will not marry him! 

PoppaEa: No, mater, probably not. 
You’ve just had a nice drink of hem- 
lock and you'll be dead in a few minutes. 

SaBINA: (in horror) What! Hor- 
rors! Unnatural child! You’ve mur- 
dered your mother! 

PoppaEA: Yes, cara mater. When a 
modern mother tries to tell her débu- 
tante daughter what she can or cannot 
do, somebody has got to die! 

SaBINA: (shouting) Help! Help! 
Murder! My feet are going to sleep! 
Iam dying! Murderer! (A number of 
slaves come rushing in and carry her 
out shrieking. Rufrius and Poppaea 
stand smiling at each other until the 
screams of agony die out) 

Rurrius: (tenderly) Darling! You 
were willing to murder your mother 
for the sake of your slave. 

PoppaEA: Yes, my beloved! 

Rurrivus: (with a smile) But it’s all 
rather a joke, you know. As a matter 


of fact, I’m really a Roman gentleman 
and my father has made millions run- 
ning a gladiatorial supply company. 

PoppaEA: (dreamily) ‘You poor fish, 
don’t you think I knew that? Do you 
think I’m enough of an idiot to marry 
a real slave? I recognized you from the 
first. You’re Rufrius Crispinus. I've 
seen your picture lots of times in the 
rotogravure section of “Rus et Urbe.” 

Rurrivs: But you needn't have 
murdered your mater, then. 

PoppaEA: Oh, well, she had to die 
some day. And I wanted to show you, 
by some really grand gesture, how much 
I loved you. But, tell me, dear, how 
did you happen to go to that awful 
slave market ? 

Rurrius: (smiling) 
rather a joke, too. You see, I am at 
college in Athens. And, one night, a 
couple of weeks ago, a bunch of us 
students got frightfully tight, and the 
last I remember we were walking arm 
in arm down the Via Primrosa. 

PoppaEa: Oh, yes, I know; some of 
that rah rah stuff—Aristophanes’ frogs, 
all over again,—Brek e ke kex koex 
koex,—then what happened? 

Rurriuvs: That’s all I remember. 
When I woke up I was in a galley, 
chained to an oar. Luckily, I found we 
were bound for Rome. I thought I'd 
see what would happen—and, just then, 
you came along. 

Poppaza: Kismet! (They kiss again) 

A Stave: (enters) Excuse me, Pop- 
paea Sabina, but the slave dealer wants 
to know if you have decided to keep the 
slave sent on approval. 

PoppaEa: (raising her head from 
Rufrius’ shoulder) Tell the dealer that 
I’ve found a very good place for him, 
and that, thus far, his work is very 
satisfactory. 


Well, that’s 
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home it becomes a prized possession. 
Cost of future replacement need not be 
The heirloom character 
and superior art value of the produc- 
tions of our craftsmen will be appre- 
ciated by more than one generation. 


considered. 





Interior Decorators 


a 88 Eighth St., So. 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


HEREVER a piece of French 


é 
i hand made furniture enters a 





Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guarantee of quality 


WmMhM.A. FRENCH & Co. 


Makers cf Fine Furniture 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The exquisite taste of Madame de Pompadour is reflected in our Provence bedroom 
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suite. Pure in line and perfect in execution, the pieces reproduce the extreme 
refinement of the final phase of the Louis XV period. 
is a rich straw colored ground with bandings of delicate Venetian green and 
decorations of baskets, flowers and foliage, the whole blended with a rich overglaze. 


The color scheme 


















Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial 
section of 
Vanity Fair 
is rendering a 
genuine ser- 
vicetoreaders 
regarding 
their invest- 
ment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry 
will receive 
our careful 
attention. 


Write to us without 
obligation 


Financial Department, 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St., New York City 














SIT 
educe Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms-—-Legs—Bust—Double Chin 


~ 





in fact any part or the entire body 


by wearing Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 


Anklets for Reducing and Shaping Ankles 





Biny As Illustrated $7.00 pair. Extra high $9.00 


Man’s am Send Measurement when ordering 
With Coutil Back $9.00 Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative:~ MISS MARY KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St. 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 























Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


For Men and Women 


Will show reduction taking place 


in 11 days or money refunded. 
Results come usually in three or four days, 
but if you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period) return 
the Reducer at once together with the instruc- 
tion book that accompanied it and your $5 
will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds in 
a very short time. The Reducer is not elec- 
trical; made of soft rubber and weighs but a 
few ounces, Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you can reduce cny part you wish 
quickly, safely and permanently by using 
Reducer a few minutes night and morning. 
By a gentle manipulation the Reducer breaks 
down and disintegrates fatty tissue which be- 
comes waste matter and is carried out of the 
system through the organs of elimination, 
thereby the blood circulation is improved. For 
years Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer has been suc- 
cessfully sold and is used by thousands. It is 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its use 
requires no dieting, starving, medicines or 
exercise. Sold generally by druggists every- 
where or will be sent direct to your home in 
plain wrapper upon receipt of $5 plus 20c 
to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all). 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. Remember 
it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 70th Street, Dept. 37, New York 
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Typical of the character of our What more can we say about our 
owners everywhere are the peo- car than this: it has found favor 
ple in your own community who in the eyes of those who know 
own LaFayette motor cars and love fine things 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Hill Inpianapouis 
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Cary Chap 
THE CAREY PRINTING CO. INC 
New YORK 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 


worlds greatest catalog of music 


From its 486 pages come to you the most 
famous artists of this generation. Here are 
listed their offerings—here you will find 
cataloged the greatest music the world has 
produced. In this book are also portraits 
and biographies and interesting information 
which help to a better appreciation of all 
music. 


Do you know, for instance, the story 
of La Boheme, and which two composers 
wrote operas of that name? 


Did you know that James Whitcomb 
Riley himself recited some of his poems 
for Victor Records ? 

Can you name the great composer 
who though born in Germany is buried 
in Westminster Abbey ? 


Did you know Mozart wrote a con- 
certo when but six years of age ? 


Can you recall the principal numbers 
in the Mikado and Pinafore? 


Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests every 
one, and you can have a copy free at any 
Victor dealer’s. Or write to us for it. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
REG US PAT OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


© 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 























